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PREFACE 


giving these i)agos to tlic piihlic, I feel father 
iiervons, from the rcmarlc that my publisher made— 
‘ Some of your adveuturc'S are almost incredible.’ I 
do lione'stly assm-e my roaders that I oidy put down 
facts, and 1 thiidv I may truly say that 1 have had a 
long life wonderlully protected by a gracious Cod 
through mor(! hairbi-eadtli escapes and wonderful 
experiences than Jail to (Ik! k)t of most men. 

When quite a small child I Avas taken to hatlus 
at Pca’tobello, near hldiiduirgh, by the companion 
and Jriend to my grandmother, Mrs. Stuart of 
Fancastle, who spent her latter years at Portobello. 
As soon as luy things vvtu’e taken olf I jumped 
into tlie sea, waded out till I was carried olT 
my feet, and rolled under till my lungs Avere full 
of water, when all feeling of sulfocation dis- 
a])peared, and 1 felt quite comfortable looking 
through the Avater al)OA'e me like rough green glass. 
The eolovir gradually deepened till it hecame black, 
and then 1 Avas lusensihlo and drowned to all 
ajApearance—in faei, 1 AAU'ut through the Avhole 
expej’ienee of a drowning man, but a lady in the 
next machine saw a litth^ Avhite hand above the 
Avater, and rushed iu and carried me ont When I 
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came to myself I was lying on the floor of the 
bathing-machine, being well rubbed. 

A few years after, I fell and damaged my skull 
while looking at fireworks from the t.oj) of the 
garden wall. I fell off the rocks at Prestonpans, 
and damaged my left leg so badly that I was 
months, in bed. 'rhen it was discovered that, from 
lying so long on one side, my spine was twisted, 
and I remember Dr. James Simpson and another 
doctor putting their cold lingers ah down my back. 
I had to he cased in steel for two years, and was 
taken to Carron Vale, where I ran wild and did no 
lessons, and after this I returned to the High Scliool 
in Edinburgh, whore I had a bad hdl at football 
and had a stone knocked right into my knee-ca]>, 
which kept mo in bed for si.'i; weeks. Then, when 
on a visit to my cousin at (.'allaiider, I took a fancy 
to see what was in a magpie’s nest on the toi3 of a 
larch-tree. I set iiii the stable-ladckr and from that 
took to the branches. When just under the nest, 
the branch. I was standing on broke sliort off, and 
down I fell to the ground, fortunately missing the 
ladder. I hit my head against the tree and lay 
quiet for some time, feeling tioiie the worse, and just 
put back the ladder and said nothing about it. 

The history of my face alone would fill a chapter. 
When quite a small boy I got the present of a toy 
cannon. All boys had them in those days, and fired 
them all day long on the Oueen’s birthday. This 
custom has long since died out. On this occasion 
I found my cannon nearly full of paper, aud to get 
that out I took a bit of strong wire, made it red-hot, 
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and tried to burn tlio when, in cou- 

sequcnre of being already loydod, l)aTig ! went the 
cannon, and the wire shot throngh tlie lobe of iny 
right c: i‘ and stuck in the ceiling of the room. My 
dt'H]' mother came in and requested mo jiot to 
lire am; more in tin; home. 'I'he car got all right 
again, but to this day is a dilferent ^hape from 
tile left. 

Wheri. I was trying to blow up a wasp'’s nest, 
the mine ot coarse Irlasting-povvder vvent off in my 
face, and peppered it full of unexploded large grains 
of powder. 1 wenl. to my room and with a gold pin 
dug out every grain, cloauing the wound with my 
nail-brush. It was a most painful operation, but it 
I had left the powder in 1 shoid{| have had a blue 
face for life, like my ance.stor (iranue of Inchbrakie, 
who boi'O the sobriquet ot lilack Pate from an 
accident of the same; kind. 

A fall out, hunting smashed the bone of my nose 
into little bits, and on another occasion I fell on a 
rock, ami my two front tooth came through the skin 
belmv the under-lip. 

After the above by no means full list of accidents 
in my younger days, possibly, my friends will be 
prepared for some startling poi-sonal adventures iu 
after-life. My dear mother used to say, ‘ Oh, 
laddie, laddie, you’ll come to some awful death if 
you don’t take more care of yourself !’ But here I 
am at the patriarchal ago of eighty-four, able to 
take a twenty-mile run cr more on my bike and 
without a mark or damage on my face, hut please 
rememhtr that I have been for many years a total 
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abstainer, and I never went into any tight or battle 
on anything stronger than cold tea. 

The bare list o£ my horse and carriage smashes 
would till pages, and some of them you’ll get in 
their right places, but I must spare you for the 
present. 

THE AUTHOE. 

September, 1906. 
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AND 

VNEODOTES OF AN OLD OFFICER 

CHAPTER I 


Birth and ancestry—First voyage to Calcutta—Some exciting 
nunnents—Result of shipping a sea—A dangerous job— 
Return home—Mr. William Morris—The slave-trade— 
Visit to Jamaica—Effects of emancipation—A black 
face and a large knife — A strange burglar—A tusk 
through the leg—A'ellow fevei*-- A presentiment which 
came t aie. 

[ WAP bocii on January 2G, 1822, at Carron Vale, 
the propei'ty of iiiy lather, the Honourahle Duncan 
liohertson, M.D., wlio owned also an estate near 
Clallander known a.s Hoohill, or, in the Gaelic, 
Knock - G irrup. On the toj) of a little mound, 
standing in the nortli west corner of this property, 
two marcli walls crossed at right angles, and the 
four proprietors could stand each on their own land 
and shake hands at the same time. 

My grandfather, J;in)o.s Robertson, owned a small 
estato} on tht*: south bank ol' Loch Tay, aitd was a 
married man with a son six yeaj-s of age when 
Prince Charlie lamied in Scotland. It is a matter 
)f history that the RoR^i'tson clan loyally joined 
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the Prince, with the disastrous result that the 
Camphells cleared them out of Loch Tayside, when 
my grandfather took refuge in Callander. 

I believe he only saved his life by having married 
one of the Campbells of Monzie ; and it is a remark¬ 
able fact that, while my paternal grandmother was 
a Campbell, my maternal grandmothei- was Louisa 
Grmme of Inchhrakie — the two properties were 
contiguous in Sti-athearn—and thus two of my 
ancestors were aoncerned in the Perthshire history 
of the burning of the ‘ Witch of Monzie.’ 

It is a well-authenticated fact that Grmme of 
Inchhrakie exerted himself to save the woman’s 
life, while Campbell of Monzie insisted on her 
being burned, and carried his point. The so-called 
witch, when tied to the stake, flung a precious 
stone at Inchhrakie, saying : ' As long as your 
descendants hold this stone your pi'opoity will be 
secure, and descend from father to son.’ Monzie 
she cursed with failure of direct line of descent. 
Both of these remarkable prophecies have literally 
come true. Not long before Inchhrakie was sold, 
the stone, set in a ring, was removed to Edinburgh 
in complete disregard of the conditions stated in 
the witch’s last words. Monzie has never since 
descended from father to son. 

To return to my father : he was educated for 
the medical profession, and settled for many years 
in Jamaica, where he practised as a physician, and 
as a Member of Council got the title Honourable, 
eventually becoming owner of a very fine estate 
there called Friendship. I should like, while 
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referring to him, to record a very remarkable 
matrimonial chain which commenced quite early 
in the eighteenth century hy the marriage of a 
young man, then living in Jamaica, who staifced 
the cl lain. In his old age he manned a second 
wife who was quite a young girl, a Miss Lutman. 
During her husband’s last illness, my father, 
Dr. Robertson, attended him professionally^ and 
he made the very extraordinary request to my 
father that he would, after a reitsonable period, 
marry the young widow, who had no near relations 
living in the island. This lu^ did, and became 
owner of part of Friendship; the other half he 
purchased from Mr. Lutman, his wife’s brother; 
and tlie whole estate tiius became his property. 

After many years of hajipiness, Mrs. Robertson 
died, and some time after my father returned to 
Scotland and married my mother, Susan Stuart 
of the royal Stuarts of Fincastle. She was the 
youngest daughter of Colonel Robert Stuart, of 
Fincastle, and Louisa Gr:emc, of Inchbrakie, his 
wife. Tc make a long story short, about twelve 
years after my father's death, my mother married 
Dr. Liddell, wdio was the first Principal of Queen’s 
College, Kingston, (ifanada,. and who afterwards, on 
account of my mother’s health, returned to Scot¬ 
land, !Uk 1 became the parish mini.ster of Lochmaben 
in Dumfr.t'Sshire, where he lived for about thirty 
years, dying in 1880, and thus etiding the matri¬ 
monial chain of njore than 150 years, my mother 
having predeceased him. In her brother, Peter 
Stuart, ended the line of Fincastle. Many old 
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Perthshire families have thus disappeared within 
my own lifetime. 

When out in the Maroon War in Jamaica, my 
father had a narrow escape of his life. He was 
shaving one morning in the open air, having hung 
up a little glass against a tree, when one of the 
enemy fired a })oisoned arrow at him, cutting his 
chin open. Knowing the deadly nature of the 
wound, he, with liis razor, cut the piece clean out 
on the spot, and thereby saved his life. The mark 
of the wound is clearly to be seen in his portrait, 
painted by Sir Henry Kaeburn, which hangs in 
my dining-room. 

To return to myself: I determined to leave home 
after my mother’s second marriage, and went off 
quietly to London, and got a berth as midshipman 
on board the London, one of Wigram and Green’s 
East Indiamen—‘ free traders,' as they were then 
called, on account of the East India Company 
having lost their charter and privileges. Nothing 
very remarkable occurred during our passage to 
Calcutta, but one day T was ordered to go with 
one of the ({uai'termasters, who had something to 
do in the magazine. 

The magazine was a strong iron room, down in 
the after-hold, where all the cabin stores were kept. 
My orders were to sit at the scuttle and hold a 
lantern so that he could see. The quartermaster 
was sometime fussing about; he had evidently got 
hold of something ver}' nice before he got to the 
magazine. 

Presently I heard the ii^on door open, and I got 
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a perempiorj^ order' to come dftwn with the lairtern, 
as he ratlier noisily informed me, with a good deal 
of strong language, tliat he could not see what he 
was doint;. 

I accordingly went, and held the lantern up 
outside the open door-. A.fter fuinbliiig about for 
some time, he ordrired me to come inside, lantern 
and all. In I went, and sat down on a_ hag of 
powder. Presently, after some more fumbling, I 
got the order, ‘Take the candle out of the lamp 
and hold it in your hand.’ 

‘ Oh dear !’ 1 said ; ‘ wKat would the captain say 
if he knew this T To which my friend replied, with 
a fresh edition of strong language intermixed : 

‘ I know just as well a.s the captain that, if you 
drop that candle, we will all be in hell-fire in less 
than five minutes.’ 

Need I say how I crawletl out most carefully, 
nursing the candle till I got well outside. Of 
course, I dared not tell the captain, or anyone else, 
or my life would not liave been worth living. On 
board no one ever peached on another. 

When we were going round the Gape, blowing 
hard, and the wind right aft, I had just turned 
out of my hammock for morning watch (4 a.m.), 
when the ship suddenly broached to, and a 
tremendous sea broke right on board of us, and 
came thundering down the main hatchway, which 
was wide open. I shall never forget the comic 
scene which ensJied. Tire doctor jumped out of 
bed, and sent his head right through the Venetian 
blinds with which all the cabin doors were furnished 
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for ventilation. Tb-*re he stuck, with his face a 
perfect picture of hoiTor. 

At the same time a young cadet rushed out of 
the cabin, went wildly along the deck, burst through 
the after-cabin doors, and rushed into the arms of 
three young ladies, who were on their way to 
Calcutta, on ‘ spec ’ as we used to call it in those 
days. By this time the steerage was half full of 
water, and the young gentleman was speedily rolled 
up in a blanket, head and all, and shot back into 
the water. 

But the most comical sight of all was the captain. 
He was a rotund little man, and he jumped out of 
his cabin in his shirt to make his way on deck ; but 
he had scarcely got outside his door, when a kidy, 
with no particular garments on, I'ushed at him, 
seized him round the neck, screaming, ‘ Oh, save 
me! save me! save me!’ To see the captain 
struggling to get rid of her aims was a sight worth 
seeing. For myself, I had such unbounded faith in 
the ship, that I did not feel the least alarmed, and 
with a good supply of buckets, and plenty of hands, 
we soon cletired all the watei" out again. 

Although quite at home in any part of the 
rigging by night or day, I had a very trying and 
dangerous—I may say awfully dangerous—job one 
day. After getting into the ‘trades,’ the captain 
ordered the sky sails to be set. Now, sky sails are, 
as the name implies, at the very top of the masts. 
I was ordered up to set the mizzen-skysail, which 
was then on deck, and the halyard by which 
it was to be hauled up had to be carried up 
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by me and passed through the liead of the mast, 
just under the vane. Up I went, with the long 
rope coiled loosely and hanging on my shouldel'. 
I had no difficulty in getting as far up as the 
royal yard, but just aU^ve that the rigging ended, 
and th<;re was nothing but a pole well greased 
and perfectly smooth. To tlie top of this,- about 
ten feet high, 1 had to climb with the heavy 
bundle of l ope, and pass the end through "the top 
of the mast and pull it through A slip meant 
certain destructioji, and thei-e was nothing but the 
greasy pole to hold on by, and it was swinging to 
and fro with the motion of the ship. 1 was merci¬ 
fully preserved, and came safe down again. It 
was ab>:)ut the most unpleasant hit of work 1 ever 
did in my life, wor.se, than facing a man with a 
drawn sword or a loaded ride. 

We wei-e nearly three months in Calcutta, dis- 
chargiiig and taking in cargo. 

On our return passage liovne, an outward-bound 
ship hailed us to say tiiat tlie King was dead, and 
that Queen Victoria was on the throne. 

It is rather remarkable that the three middies 
who sailed on hoard the London, myself and two 
otliers, all joined the army : Crossman into the 
East India Company’.s service, Harrison into the 
Eoyal Marines, and 1 joined the ,‘31st Regiment. 

On my return to London, Mr. William Morris, I 
may say, took charge of me. lie was a West India 
merchant, and h-id a large and extensive connection 
in -Jamaica, where oui- property Friendship was. 

The. slaves having been freed in the West Indies, 
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things began to lool very black, and Mr. Morris 
was very anxious to go out to look after his own 
interests. He owned a ship called the Black River 
Packet, and soon made arrangements for the voyage, 
taking tne with him. 

As is now a matter of history, our West India 
posses.<5ions were ruined by the haste and overzeal 
which in my opiTiIon, far outran the knowledge of 
the good people at home. 

To begin at the beginning, the African savages 
who were exported to the West Indies were, to a 
great extent, prisoners brken in war; they were 
brought down to tlie coast, sold to hhuopeans, and 
taken comfortably a,cross to the West Indies. I 
say ‘ comfortably^ ’ advisedly, because there was no 
object in treating thou otherwise, for the ‘fitter’ 
their condition on arriving at their destination, the 
more capable they were of doing their work on the 
estates, and thus fetched a higher price. When 
our men-of-war began to scour the coasts to cap¬ 
ture the ships containing these negroes, in order 
to avoid the English shijxs the ‘traders’ huddled 
the poor wretches together and packed them like 
herrings in a barrel into very fast sailing ‘ slavers ’; 
even so, those who got to the West Indies were the 
most fortunate. On every estate there was a 
hospital and a competent medical man paid a fixed 
yearly sum for attendance, and the proprietor 
naturally took care that his men were well looked 
after. As a rule—the trade being now stopped— 
they were eaten as prisoners of war in Africa 
instead of being sold into European service in the 
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i.sbindfi, where the gnsat minority were well fed, 
clothed and housed, nui-sed A\9ieu ill, and geiujriilly 
cared for. ] myself’ Siiw !i miiii-of-wi\r chase ;iud 
capture fi. shiver; wiiat hecanu^ of the unfortuTUite 
emancipo.ted ’ creatures on hoard I ruiver knew. 

Now Ici'iik at the tre;itine,iit the pj-oprietors in the 
West IndiciS receivcnl. The nation wi;i« constantly 
told fhe owaiers wen; receiving con)peusatio<i foi' 
their loss and that inillioiis had been spent on the 
price of tlie slaves, but the lamlowinu'S detWed 
little good from th;it. Su]>})(),se our farmers in Great 
Britain hiid idl their hujis(;s t.aken from them at 
ii lUiirket price, with ;i strict prohibition against 
purchasing others, how could firraing be continued ? 
Yet that was the maiiTier in which the unfortiimite 
West Indian proprietor was sewed ; it has constantly 
been thiown at their hcad.s that they received 
ample, compensation. 

I visited .famaica shortly aft,(;r the emancipation, 
expecting I’rom the crn.sade against slavery 1 heard 
of in England to find evidences of the cruel ill- 
treatment and neglect the poo;- slaves had received 
for generations lii tlie had housing and worn-out 
condition of the ract;. How dill^nait was everything 
to what I imagineil ! 

They wei’t; still in the homes provided by their 
late owners : nu,.: little cottages many of these, 
with gardens attached, having the appearance of 
our small suburban houses at lioim;, with abundance 
of fruit trees, particularly oranges, on which the 
‘ poor slaves ’ fed tlieir pigs, and as much additional 
land u£ they wished to cultivate, which raised 
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abundance of the f »od they required, with the 
smallest possible amount of labour. They were not 
overworked, any more than a farmer overworked 
his horit;8s, for that would have been to the owners’ 
detriment, and they were a thousand times better 
off than our own unemployed, or hundreds of the 
employed, for that matter, in this enlightened 
twentieth century. 

Now' look at the aspect from the proprietor’s 
point of view. Things were going on as badly as 
they could; for the one idea which the anti-slavery 
party had impressed on the child-like mind of the 
negi'o was that to work meant darery. They simply 
as a body declined to do any work whatever, and 
had a high old time of it while the sugar-cane rotted 
in the fields and the coffee-berries dropped over-ripe 
from the trees, while the owners of the land were 
actually starving, and in many Instances were forced 
to abandon their estates, which were left to become 
a wilderness, as no one would purchase them, I 
stayed the greater })art of my time in Jamaica with 
my cousin, the Honourable Duncan Robertson, of 
Gilnock Hall. His so-called slaves had taken their 
emancipation, but things went on exactly in the 
same manner as previously ; house-servants, coach¬ 
men, grooms, and the whole establishment, continued 
on precisely the same footing. No locks were on the 
doors ; these stood open day and night, the silver 
being left on the dining-room sideboard all the time, 
and the quondam slaves elected to remain where 
they were perfectly contented and happy. 

I should like to record as a fact that only one 
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man was pointed out to me b» more than one native 
as having been flogged ; this satisfactorily proved 
to me that flogging was by no means an everyday 
occurrence. I should mention that I moved about 
fbe island, a great deal, so that I arn not recording 
the experience gained in one place or on one estate 
only. Fk'gging was the only punishment for serious 
offences, and I am at a, loss to ki}OW what other 
punisliment could be inflicted. 1 am of opinion 
hooligans would be made the hetter by the same 
treatment now. 

I had one rather exciting adventure there. Having 
gone witli a young friend to travel on business, we 
arriv(?d at a sugai’ estate near Savanna-le-Mar, some 
two miles from the town, on the second night out. 
Thert^ we found an old gentleman in charge, who 
was latter in his complaint that his splendid fields 
of sugar-caiie were rotting in the ground and being 
devoured by the negi-oes’ pigs, the negroes themselves 
refusiiag to do a stroke of work. There was a cart¬ 
load of sugar-cane standing at the mill, and I pro¬ 
posed, half in fun, that we should grind it ourselves. 
Off' we started, set the mill going, and I began to 
stuff the canes into the rollers. We had no sooner 
began than out came the negroes from their settle¬ 
ment, stopped the mill, and oviiered ns back, to the 
house, where we did go, after some lively passages 
and strong words between the old gentleman and 
the negroes. 

Presejitly the whole village turned oiit, men and 
women, some with axes, some with cutlasses or 
clubs. .Mr. Smith ran into his room and brought 
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out a brace of pistol^., one of which he handed to 
each of us young fellows, retaining a double gun for 
'himself. Rather a steep flight of steps led up to 
the front-door, and we had just arrived at the head 
of the steps when tlie mob arrived at the foot. Old 
Smith was a plucky old fellow, and called out: 
‘ The first man who puts his foot on these steps will 
be shot dead, and the second likewise.’ This caused 
a halt, and the women began to use strong language, 
urgifig the men to go up and do for us, but no one 
dared to go first. There we stood, the three of us 
in a row, and after a time we observed that the 
crowd began gradually to disperse one at a time. 
Smith did not seem to take it very seriously, and in 
due time we had our dinner and retired for the night. 
M^y room was some distance from the others, and 
Smith had taken his pistols back and hung them in 
his room. I confess I felt very uncomfortable when 
1 got to my room. Everything was in a dilapidated 
and worn-out condition. At the end of the room stood 
a large old-fashioned four-post bed witli mosquito 
curtains. The head of the bed stood against the 
wall, and was equi-dlstaut from both sides of the 
room. At the other end, exactly opposite, was 
a large window without glass, but closed Avlth 
venetia’' blinds in a rather dilapidated condition. 
I observed also an old rusty sword without a scab¬ 
bard hanging on a nail on the opposite side of the 
bed to the door, which was at right angles to the 
window, and in the far corner of the room. I soon 
fell asleep, and how long I slept I know not, but I 
awoke with a terrible feeling of dread. 1 partly 
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eat up in the bed and listeneo, wondering what had 
wakened nie. 1 observed a siligle I'ay of moonlight, 
coining thiough the broken window, gleaming across 
the room, wliich was in profound darkness. Pre¬ 
sently I heard the door being gently pushed open 
and grating on the Boor as it was moved. Then a 
slight creak on the door, and then another, evidently 
a heavy footstep coming towards the bed. The only 
word which describes my feelings is the word 
‘ hori'or,’ staring as I was towards the door irt the 
profound darkness. 

Suddenly a black face with a laige knife in its 
mouth, appeared for an instant as a man passed 
through the gleam of moonlight ; then I heard 
breathing close to the side of the bed and the 
mosquit.o curtains being gently pulled out, and in 
anothei' second they were thrown up. At that 
moment I sprang with one bound through the cur¬ 
tains <:n the opposite side of the bed, made a clutch 
at the rusty sword which, fortunately, I caught, ran 
round the foot of the bed (all this happened in far 
less time than it takes to write it), and made a 
fierce cut in the direction of my would-be murderer. 
Instead of hitting him 1 put a big notch in the bed¬ 
post, and my adversary ran quickly out of the room 
and ilisappeared. Tlie wliole thing took place in 
an incredibly short time and without a word being 
spokmi on either side. I pulled my valise from 
under my bed and sat on it iu the corner of the 
room till daylight, with the old sword in my hand, 
being tiirribly punished by mosquitoes. 

Strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless a fact 
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that I did not mentitm a word of the affair next 
morning; but I need not say we made the best of 
our way out of such an unpleasant neighbourhood. 

I afterwards went to stay at my own place. Friend¬ 
ship, and found the old housekeeper who had been 
there iii my father’s time. Everything was going 
on comfortably, and everyone was happy. The 
factor- in charge of the estate was a cousin of my 
own, a Hobertson, and he and his elder brother had 
been taken to .Jamaica when young men by my 
father. The younger brother remained as factor of 
Friendship, married a black wife, and had a flourish¬ 
ing family. His brother settled at Kingston, and 
remained a bachelor. 

The chief of the Robertsons was at this time 
in the 42nd Regimeift I well remenrber seeing 
him at Blair Atholl games when as a boy 1 was 
staying with my aunt, Betsy Stuart, of Fin- 
castle, at the Milton, which she and her sister 
fortunately had settled on them for life. Jjike a 
great many other Perthshire gentry at that time, 
this chief spent money a good deal faster than it 
came in from the estate, so to raise money he lesolved 
to sell part of the ancestral property ; but, as it was 
strictly entailed, he had to get the permission of the 
two next heirs (he had no family himself) to the 
chieftainship, and it was ascertained, by going back 
a good many generations, that the legal heirs were 
my two cousins in Jamaica. With their permission 
(they receiving a small sum as compensation) he 
sold part of the estate. After a time the same 
game was repeated, this tlnm for the sale of the 
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whole estate, Permis.sioii was again granted, but 
most fortunately, before any legal document was 
signed, the <;hief died, and the old bachelor at Kings¬ 
ton succeeded to the title and esbites. Here was a 
comictdly sad state of things. "J'lie prospective chief 
of the Robertsons (his nephew) was a delightful 
black man, I wonder how lie would liave looked in 
a kilt! fortunately, however, the chief married 
and had a family, and so the black man’s nose was 
put out of joint. Who can say, however, in future 
generations, that the black man will not sncceed 
should the present direct line fail ? 

Before lea\ ing Jamaica I may relate a rather 
amusing episode which occurred wliile I was there. 
My cousin and Mr. Morris were absent on business 
at Kingston, and I was the only man (?) left at 
Gilnock. A report wa,s brought in for my absent 
cousin tha,t some evil-disposed natives were going 
to loot the house (not our own people). I ought to 
mentkui that we had brought out with us from 
Ijondon .£o0(» in silver to pay wages, and most of 
this was still in the house in boxes of .£100 each 
(these I had taken from Lomhai’d Street in a 
butcher’s cart, and had tliem driven by a boy all 
through the slums of East Ijourlon down to the 
docks). What a delightful (u-ixe if it had ordy been 
know}i to the roughs! Well, to return to my story, 
the household at night consisted of four maid¬ 
servants, Mrs. Robertson, and myself Mrs. Robei't- 
son had the silver under her bed, and she took the 
four maid-servants into her room for the night and 
barricaded the door. I had all the rest of the house 
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to myself and a faivhful companion—a beautiful 
Cuban bloodhound named Gift. She could stand 
on the ground, put her paws on my shoulder, and 
lick my face. Thei'e was a small bit of garden 
enclosed in front of the house, and a g:ate leadinir 
up to the front-door. My window looked upon this 
garden, a.nd the house was only one story high. 
I loaded my rifle and went to bed, Gift lying on the 
floor. 'A low, deep growl awoke me, and I jumped 
up and looked out, the rifle iji my hand. The window 
was without glass—only a Venetian blind. I saw 
the gate partly open, and a man crawling forward 
towards the house. He lay a long time without 
moving, and 1 came to the conclusioji that he was 
waiting for others. Presently he came nearer and 
1 covered him with the r ifle, and was ju.st about to 
di-aw the trigger, Avhen, lo ! he put up his head, and 
turned out to be a black calf! 

Gne day, not long before this, I was out shooting 
Avith Gift as my constant companion, Avhen suddenly a 
wild boar rushed out of some long grass, kiiocked me 
over, passing one tusk through my left leg; and 
before I got on my feet he wheeled round and made 
another rush at me. He would certainly have 
ripped me up, as I was on my back, but Gift seizeel 
him fast by the ear and held on. His tusks, as it 
were, played on her throat, but he could not strike. 
T jumped up, put my gun to his I’lbs and dreAV the 
trigger, dropping him dead. It was only a very 
powerful dog that could have neld that brute for a 
moment. 

When the negroes Avere set free, they of course 
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expected to bii well paid foi- any work done, and 
when paid in copper they smelt it and threw the 
coin away, calling it a nasty smelly thing. Hence, 
the £500 in silver had been taken out to pay these 
delightful creatures. 

Jamaica is a lovely country, and I cried when I 
left it, BO happy was I there. We took out a doctor 
with us wlio was apparently far gone in consump¬ 
tion. I think he was canted on board. He had 
come for his health oidy, atid returned after some 
time pe.rfectly well and strong. 1 saw him in 
London after his return, a,nd ascribed his cure 
entirely to Jamaica. I am soi ry I cannot remember 
his name. 

Mr. Morris, having wound up his business, pre¬ 
pared to retuni home. The ship was then lying at 
Black Liver with a full cargo on board. 

Mr. Morris embarked, and also a gentleman of 
the name of Rose, who was corning home with us. 
The captain and I went on shore, as he had some 
busines.‘j to settle, and as all hands were busy getting 
under w&y and the pilot on hoard, we only took 
two ship’s boys to row us ashore. After some little 
delay we re.tur-ned to the beach, and great was the 
indignation of the captain to see his ship beating 
out to sea, the pilot being afraid that the wind was 
going to drop. We pulled off as hard as we could, 
but the ship went faster’ tlian we did, and the two 
boys rowed until they were dead beat, and then gave 
in. The captain and 1 then took the oars, and rowed 
until we vere pretcy well done. Ultimately the 
ship condescended to wait ft>i’ us, and then we got 
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on board. I was terribly exhausted, and within a 
few hours developed yellow fever. 

There being no doctor on board, the captain pro¬ 
ceeded, as was the custom in those days, to bleed 
me in both aims. For some time I was delirious, 
and quite unconscious of what they were doing with 
me oi- to me, but I was told afterwards that I 
insisted upon having a large poultice of wet salt 
applied to my spine, and 1 believe that that saved 
my life, as it has since been ascertained that saline 
drhiks have marvellous power in cases of yellow fever. 

Some time before leaving Jamaica I had told my 
cousin that I knew tiiere would be a death on board 
ship on the way home, and as T had several times had 
various presentiments which came true, it caused 
«ome excitement. After some days of delirium I 
must have fallen asleep, for I have a perfect recol¬ 
lection of being awakened by a loud splash. I 
looked up, and seeing one of the ship’s boys sitting 
at tbe head of the bed, I said : ‘ What’s that ?’ 
‘ It was Mr. Kose,’ be replied ; ‘ he died last night, 
and they have just dropped him overboard.’ 

‘ Oh, then,’ I said, ‘ 1 shall recover, for there was 
only one death to take place on board.’ 

From that day I rapidly recovered, and I have 
a lively recollection of the enormous appetite that 
I developed. No sooner had I eaten a heavy 
breakfast than 1 was longing for midday dinner; 
then just as hungry again for tea, and afterwards 
for supper. I lay nearly all day on a mattress on 
deck, and I need not say how kind everyone was 
to me. I remember also how all my skin peeled off 
by degrees from the effects of the fever. 
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We arrived home in due time, and Mr. Morris 
strongly urged me to give up the see and go into 
the army. So I proceeded to Eaiaburgh, and went 
thi'ough a course at the Military Academy there, 
studying military drawing and .surveying, and I 
also became rather an expert both with the rapier 
and single-stick. I have three medals to show 
for it. 

Mr. Morris then wrote h) Lady Clarendon, 
requesting that she might use her influence to get 
a commission for a young friend of his. He 
(Mr. Morris) had for many years transacted all 
her West India business. Her ladyship kindly 
wrote a note to Lord Hill, tin; Gommander-in- 
Chief: ‘My dear Lord, 1 want a commission for a 
young friend of mine,’ givhig name, etc., and 
within a fortnight 1 was gazetted to the 31st 
Regiment. This was unusual luck, for most young 
men in those days had to wait for two or three 
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years with their names on the Commander - in - 
Chiefs list before getting a commission. Years 
after, when quartered in Ireland, I had the satis- 
faetion of thanking both Lord and Lady Clarendon 
for their kindness. His lordship was at that time 
Lord Lieutenant in Dublin. 

After the usual six months at the depot at 
Chatham, I embarked with a draft of recruits for 
Calcutta early in 1842 to join my Regiment, which 
was then in Afghanistan, avenging the massacre 
of the 44th Regiment. 

On the passage out e had a very disagreeable 
black man as steward. There was also a cadet 
on board, who was disliked by everyone on account 
of his unpleasant manners. The steward’s hammock 
hung in the steerage just outside the cadet’s cabin 
door, and one night, when my chum and I were 
on watch (as the officers had to keep watch all 
the voyage), we resolved to have a lark. 

The ship was rolling heavily as we proceeded 
to work, and creeping gently down to the steerage, 
we tied a string to the steward’s hammock, attach¬ 
ing the other end to the cadet’s cot; as they swung 
together with the motion of the ship, it did not 
awaken either of them. We then put a loose cord 
over the above-mentioned string, and carried both 
ends up on deck, when, by jerking the string, we 
awoke both the parties. The steward growled and 
made a grab, as he thought at the person who was 
shaking his bed, and so found the string, which 
caused the cadet to sit up in great indignation. 
As soon as we had heard the steward was roused, 
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we let go one end of oui- loose cord, and pulled 
it up on deck. The result was beyond our fondest 
anticipaticin. The steward got noiselessly out of 
bed and followed the string attached to his 
hammock, and just as he got up to the cadet’s 
bed to make a grab at the occupant, the cadet 
hit him fair in the face, knocking him down. A 
free fight in the dark followed, and we both rushed 
off to the other end of the ship, and laughed till we 
cried at the success of our little plan. 

Duly arriving at Calcutta, we landed, and were 
quartered at Fort William. 

After a short stay there we started on our march 
up-country, a battalion of recruits, composed of 
drafts for the various regiments in Bengal. We 
used to march on an average twelve miles a day, 
starting a,t two or three o’clock in the morning, 
and finisliing our day’s work before breakfast, 
always resting on Sundays or after storms of rain, 
when the roads became Impassable. I generally 
spent the rest of my day out shooting, but the 
country in the Immediate vicinity of the Grand 
Trunk Road was very poorly stocked with game. 

One day, when out with Dickens, of the 2l8t 
Fusiliers, tramping along the high bank of a nullah, 
a native came up to speak to us in a rather excited 
condition, and requested tis to shoot a very large 
crocodile that had for years lived in a pool below 
and killed ever so many people, and had become 
the teiToi' of the women who had to come down the 
nullah for w'ater, sometimes dragging in a cow or 
a sheep, and not unfi-equentiy a woman or child. 
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‘ There he is! there he is!’ he said, pointing at 
a little distance on the other side of the river. 

For a long time I could see nothing, but at last it 
dawned on me that what I had taken for a log of 
wood was the brute in question. 

‘Come,’ the native said, ‘and I will take you to 
him.’ We kept out of sight, and going up the river 
about a quaiter of a mile, we waded across, and 
reached the other side. 

Presently we came to a place where there were a 
number of Vmshes a,nd trees. A well-marked foot¬ 
path led down through this to the river. 

The native pointed to the path in dumb show, 
indicating that we would find our friend at the other 
end, but declined to follow us a step further. I had 
both my barrels loaded with ball, and Dickens the 
same. I went first, and to prevent making any 
noise, we both crawled through the bushes on our 
hands and knees in profound silence. Soon I found 
myself close to the great brute. He was lying on 
the sand fast asleep, with just a small bush between 
me and him. 

He was simply a monster. I cannot pretend 
either to guess his length or his height, as he lay 
on the sands beside the deep pool of the river ; but 
he appeared to rise over 3 feet from the ground as 
he lay on his stomach. 

I gently nudged Dickens with my elbow, and he 
replied in a whisper, ‘ Where V but that was quite 
enough to awaken our friend, and I caught his eye 
glaring at me. He stretched forward one great 
claw, and disclosed a nice tender spot right under 
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his arm. I put the muzzle of the gun close to this 
spot, and drew both triggers at once. 

Instantly there was a terrific plunge as he 
bounded int:o the deep pool. A pei'l'ect fountain of 
water, tinged with blood, burst up, and he dis¬ 
appeared. We waited a long time on the bank of 
the river ii[ the hope that he might come up again 
or float, 'fhe bubbles, which had risen thickly at 
first, subsided gradually, but lie never appeared. I 
think he must have been killed, as the two balls 
were bound to pass through the most vital parts of 
his body. You might shoot at alligators for years, 
and never get such a chance of lodging a ball in 
such a tendei' place. A number of small toitoises 
rose to the surfact;, swam about, and then dis¬ 
appeared, and we reluctantly lull the spot. 

Everyone has heard of the expert Indian thieveS. 
Our commanding officer was Major Straubenzie (I 
think of the 39th Foot), whose wife accompanied 
him, mid they had an uncondbrtable experience of 
these fellows. 

Our custom was that most of our baggage and 
some of the servants always moved on in the 
evening, so as to have breakfast ready on our 
arrival at camp in the morning. During the night 
the thieves cleared out eveiything from Sti'au- 
benzie’s tent, Including the whole of the wearing 
apparel, so that when the bugle sounded tlie turn-out 
in the morning, the Major and his wife simply could 
not appear. So they bad to borrow two doolies from 
the docior, and being rolled up in their bedclothes, 
were ignominiously carried to the next station. 
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I need not say that they went well ahead of us, 
and we knew nothing of the affair till after our 
arrival in camp. 

The only disagreeable experience which I re¬ 
member having was that one morning, when my 
servant came in with a candle for me to prepare for 
the march, as I threw off the bedclothes, I saw to 
my horror a large cobia nestled quietly for warmth 
against my naked leg. In an instant he jumped out 
and disappeared, nearly frightening my servant into 
a fit. 

While we were marching through the Raj Mawl 
hills, we were warned that there were a number of 
tigers about, and this we soon found out to be true. 

The commanding officer had taken up his quarters 
in a dak bungalow, and you may picture his horror 
when, just as he was finishing breakfast, he saw a 
tiger, in broad daylight, pounce upon one of our 
camp-followers, sit down under a tree Immediately 
in front of the house, and proceed to eat him. He 
described the steam rising from the unfortunate 
man’s body as the tiger was munching him. As 
soon as he dared, he sent word down to the camp, 
and we all turned out, some on the baggage 
elephants and some on foot. We had a grand 
tiger-hunt, but of course the tiger was not fool 
enough to let himself be seen, and so we came back 
as we went. 

But the next day I had rather a disagreeable 
experience myself. Two of us had been out shooting 
all day, and when returning to camp, I proposed to 
fire off my gun, one barrel of which was loaded with 
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ball, as I had no means of extracting it in camp. My 
companion said ; ' Fire at that white mark on the 
rock there,’ which ] did. The moment the ball 
struck the rock, we heard a tfu-ritic roar from a 
tiger close to us. We had a native with us, leading 
a littk: dog, and I shall never forget the man’s 
expression, lie turned literally blue, owing to the 
blood leaving his skin, and the dog’s hair stood 
straight on end all ovei-. We made the best of our 
way back to camp, keeping all close together, and 
most fortunately Mr. Tlgt;r did not attack or 
billow us. 

As we marched up-country each detachment was 
dropped at the nearest point to its own station, and 
so the battalion gradually dwindled away until we 
were a mere handful, when, iii due time, we arrived 
at the Regiment, which was then encamped near 
the city of irmballa. 

When I joined my Regiment at that place, it was 
armed with flint-locks, and had just returned from 
the punitive expedition to avenge the loss of 
the 44th. 

When in Afghanistan the (feneral wore a wig, 
and during the campaign, when they were holding 
the fortress of Jelalabatl, an tairthquake occurred, 
in which the room where the General was asleep 
came dciwn, smothering him in dust and plaster. 
So anxious was he to keep up the Hctior of wearing 
his own hair that, when they commenced to dig him 
out of the ruins, he called out, ‘ Don’t pull my hair !’ 

Three days after joining the Regiment we were 
ordered off to Kytul. Kytul was what was then 
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called a protected Sikli State, and a compact had 
been formed with the Itajah that, at his death, 
the State w'as to become part of the East India 
Company’s possessions. I'he liajah having died, 
his widow, the Kanee, refused to give up the fort. 
It was a small town surrounded by a high brick 
wall, and well ai'med. In consequence of this 
refusal, Sir George Clark, the political agent, 
resolved to take it by iorce, so the 31st Regiment, 
with the 3rd Light Dragoons and some Artillery, 
were ordered to take possession of the place, and 
Sit" George weiit with m m political agent. 

My groom, who wjxs new to the ways of the 
Regiment, did not come up to time with my horse, 
and there was nothing for it but to march on foot 
with my company. Presently an officer, seeing me, 
and learning why I was unmounted, sent me his 
spare horse., Being a much taller man than myself, 
his stirrups were too long for me, and as I mounted 
the animal he made three bucks, and the third 
dislodged me, as I had not ray feet in the stirrups, 
and I was landed over his head into a thorn- 
bush. One of the thorns passed right through my 
cheek and into my tongue. Getting on my feet, 
I pulled the thorir out and called for the horse, 
which had been caught, had the stirrups shortened, 
mounted, and rode the animal for the march. My 
men were delighted, and murmurs of ‘ He’ll do !’ went 
round. The horse was a noted buck-jumper, and the 
senior officer kept me alf my distance, as he did not 
wish it near his own beast, and so I won my spurs 
with the Reo;iment 
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Kytul \^ as three marcliea from Utnballa, and the 
third night we camped a .short distance from the 
town. During the night the Ranee went off with 
a whole string of carts loaded with treasure, and to 
distract onr .attention their soldiers showed them¬ 
selves—at. a respectful distance, however—and as 
they were armed with matchlocks, kept blowing 
their matches, as much as to say, ‘We ai'e corriing.’ 
The consecpience was we stood to our arms all 
night, and the treasure got well ahead. I suppose 
Sir Ceorge did not find this out till tlie next day, 
when the whole force went in pursuit; but soon 
after dark, not having overtaken it, we were halted, 
piled arms, and lay down to sleep. 

I, being very young and foolish, wtis too proud to 
bivouac beside tbe .soldiers, £o, taking a blanket,. I 
rolled myself well up, head and all, and lay down 
some' yards off. I awoke in the night to a rumbling 
noise and a violent pull af my ijaii-. This proved to 
be a wheel of one of our guns, which was passing 
right along beside iny head. It appeared the 
Artillery had come u]), and seeing our men asleep, 
had, in avoiding them, come my way, and another 
inch or two more and 1 sliould have been crushed 
to death. This cured me of my reserve or pride, 
and 1 slept near my own jnen for the future. We 
returned to Kytul in the moruiiig. 

Sir George Clark had lioped to regain the 
treasure for the British (iovernment without actually 
attacking the convoy, as in this latter case part at 
least cf its value must have gone as prize-money 
to the force. As matters turned out, the whole 
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thing disappeared, and never was seen again, so all 
the treasure was lost. 

We were allowed to enter the walled town of 
Kytul, but the orders were that nothing was to be 
taken out. While rummaging in the palace I saw a 
dagger I greatly coveted, and wrapping the blade 
in rags, I tied it to my leg, and so passed the 
searchers. Our uniform then was composed of a 
pair of white duck trousers and a close-fitting jacket 
buttoned to the throat, so that the hiding of loot 
was a difficult matter. 

The men had broken the legs olf a set of metal 
chairs and set them up to play at skittles, and after 
the game left them lying about; one of these was 
carried away by a soldier, and he afterwards found 
it was made of solid silver ! I have my dagger still. 

On returning to Umballa, we heard it was 
intended to make it a fii-st-class military station. 
Captain Napier {afterwards Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala) was the engineer officer in charge, and he set 
to work to mark out the cantonment under the real 
old system. The site was a plain, which had been 
under crop, and his instrument was a plough. 
Long lines indicated the main roads, and between 
them the ground was divided into a gigantic chess¬ 
board. Then one fine morning we (the officers) 
were all marched up from the camp, each to select 
a square to build on. ‘Gentlemen,’ said Napier, 

‘ there is your little ground ; build a house to your 
liking on it, and when it is finished you can live in 
It.’ There were pointed out the field officers’ lines, 
the captains’ lines, the subalterns’ lines, while at 
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some distance on the other side of the main road 
the barracks were marked out and planted in 
echelon. 

We were not long in choosing, according to our 
seniority, our plots, which were a free gift from the 
Government. Each one set to work according to his 
own ideas. I took care (with a view to hrickmaking) 
to choose a piece which was out of favour, owing to 
its having an old road which had been well churned 
running through it ; this was specially suitable for 
making the bricks which were to build the walls. 
Having dug a well, I had water added to make the 
clay the right consistency; bricks were quickly 
turned out in uniform sizes by a native from a 
mould made of wood, and the little native girls 
carried them off on their heads to dry in the 
hot sun. 

I chummed with another officer, Lieutenant 
Sparrow ; our two plots of ground were thrown into 
one, and I proceeded to build the house after my 
own fashion, which consisted of the roof being put 
on before tfie walls were begun. A framework of 
posts with horizontal bars supported the roof, which 
consisted of split bamboos made into a frame of net¬ 
work, wfiich was then drawn up, lashed on to the 
supports, and thatched with grass ; the walls were 
soon built in with the dried bricks, manipulated 
with clay instead of mortar ; three glass doors in 
front and tliree behind opened off sitting,- bed-, and 
bath-rooms, and the floors were composed of a sort 
of asphalt made of mortar and pounded brick. 

Btjfore the rains set in I had finished our house, 
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up to which time we had lived in our tents all the 
hot weather. So popular was my design that it 
became the model for many of the subaltern 
quarters. After we left Umballa I sold it for 
nearly twice the amount it cost. 

Xjmballa is now one of the largest stations and 
finest situations in India. 
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The 31st Hegiiiient -I’Y'fozepoor—Jackal-huating—Escape 
from ail elephant—Cliitlfy’s escape from a wolf- -On 
sick leave at Simla —Eandslips—I h a hyena’s den— 
Maliseei'-fishing—A water-nurse—Adventures on the 
river- -Volimteering to remain in India—Irom Mee"ut 
to (jawnpore and hack—A tame boa-constrictor. 

In those days (1843) the 3ist Regiment was a 
grand old coi’ps, having served twenty-three years 
in India ; its commanditig o^Ircer, Colonel Bolton, 
had served in the Peninsula. I should be sorry 
to say how many yeans of service the two Majors 
had seen, but the junior of them always required a 
chair to rriount his charger, and one of the Captains 
(by no miians a senior) had been at Waterloo and 
proudly v'ore tlie medal. 

As to the rank and file, many of them had grey 
liair, and in the ranks we Ivad the third generation 
of the 31st. Other men were there who, having 
come out to the Regiment as boys, had their children 
serving as buglers and bandsmen. 

Many of the married women also bad, been born 
in the Regiment. 

Lieutenant E. Lugard had been the Adjutant for 
years, and when ne got bis company I was one of 
his subalterns. As for the Quartermaster, he had 
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actually been on board the Kent, as also had 
Lieutenant Bray when a child, whose father was 
then an officer in the Regiment. Everyone must 
have read Major Macgregor’s account of the loss of 
the Kent East Indiaman in the Bay of Biscay. I 
had the pleasure of meeting Major Macgregor in 
after-years in Dublin, and his son was the well- 
known writer under the nom de plume of ‘ Rob 
Roy.’ 

^ears after, when the Regiment returned from 
India and was quartered at Walmer, in Kent, the 
captain ol the Cambria, who rescued the 31st from 
the Kent, came to see us, and, you may depend upon 
it, received a warm welcome. It was strange to 
think that the Quartermaster, Benson, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Bray, who were there to receive him, had 
actually been on board his little brig. 

To return to India : when I joined the Regiment at 
Umballa, we were expecting the long deferred order 
for home, but the disturbed state of the Punjab 
prevented this, and after I had enjoyed only about 
two or three months’ residence in my new house, we 
were ordered up to Ferozepoor to watch events. 
There we remained in a standing camp till the 
beginning of the following hot season, when we 
returned once more to Umballa, and took possession 
of our old quarters. We enjoyed the stay at 
Ferozepoor «^ery much, as there was good shooting 
then in the neighbourhood and as we had a pack of 
foxhounds originally imported from England, we got 
capital runs with the foxes and jackals. 

Most of the hounds had been born in India, and 
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had lost the pluck of their ancestors ; but one old 
hero of tht! name of Hannibal survived, and in¬ 
variably had the honour of ^ijolng in first at the 
finish. One day the natives biought in a full- 
grown jack.'d, having sewn up its mouth with a 
needle and thread (the native gipsies use this 
method of securing themselves from the bite of 
the jackal and other wild animals when they catch 
them). 1 volunteered to carry it oft' to some dis¬ 
tance, and unsew the mouth before letting it start 
on its I'un, thus giving it a good chance; this 
proved more than I could accomplish, for it was 
a particularly savage animal, and as I placed it 
on the ground to release its mouth, it rushed up 
my legs and over my chest, burying its nose in 
my neck. After I had twice felt the pressure of 
its cold munzle there, it occurred to me that were 
I to let the lips loose the next time it ran up me 
its teeth would be in my throat, so I was obliged, 
most unwillingly, to let it go as it was, when he 
gave the pai;k a good run before we were in at the 
death. 

While at Ferozepoor I had sojtie of the several 
marvellous escapes which liave followed me through 
life ; over and over again I have been within an ace 
of losing my life, and been spared by a merciful 
Providence. 

One night a large elephant got savage, broKe 
from its keeper, and started on a furious stampede 
through tht: camp, tie charged the first tent he 
came to, which contained twelve sleeping men, tore 
the canvas down, and trampled it, while the men 
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rolled underneath, inextricably mixed up with tent 
ropes and pegs ; then in a blind fury drove his 
tusks into the ground with such savage force that 
one of them broke off short at the jaw, leaving four 
feet plunged into the ground. Strange to relate, not 
a man was killed or hurt. More savage than ever 
with the pain caused by the loss of his tusk, the 
elephant tore up the main street of the camp, and, 
fixing his attentions on my tent, kicked out all the 
pegs on one sitle I, like the men, was sound asleep, 
and awoke as the cloth of the tent came down on 
my face ; not in the least realizing what had 
happened, I stumbled to my feet in the darkness 
and scrambled outside, right under the forelegs of 
the enraged animal, who was standing still, but 
swaying his body and his trunk backwards and 
forwards above me. I did not require a second 
to realize my danger and take the hint to clear off 
as quickly as possible to the rear of some tents, 
while the elephant, giving a loud scream, charged 
on to the horses’ picquets and stampeded the 
frightened animals, with the picquet ropes and pegs 
dangling behind them, thus causing a terrible dis¬ 
turbance. He was caught soon after by his keepers, 
no real harm having been done, as no one was hurt. 

The following day Captain Brookes had the 
broken tusk dug out of the ground by his company. 
It took half a day to do it. It was a fine bit of 
ivory, a: d he kept it as a trophy. 

One day I was out without my gun and nothing 
but my riding-whip in my hand, and my favourite 
dog, Chuffy, was with me when we fell in with two 
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wolves. I made after and flogged them, expecting 
they would run, but one turned at once and made 
a snap at Chufly’s back, just across the loins. Had 
he caught the dog a little lower down he must 
have crushed the spine and killed him; as it was, 
his teeth slipped, and the terrified Chufly rushed 
away. X did not see him for twenty-four hours, 
when he returned covered with mud and dead 
beat, with four nips or holes where the wolfs teeth 
iiad .gripped him, fortunately by the skin only. 
Pooi" Chuffy had a sadder fate two years after when 
saving my life from a tiger. 

On arrival at Umballa from Fei'ozepoor, I was 
suffering from fevpr, and obtained leave to spend 
the remainder of the hot weather at Simla, so I 
set off at once» I shared a bungalow with 
Lieutenant Willows, Bengal N.I., who came out 
to India in the same ship with me. Our house 
was the highest on the hill called Jacko, rising to 
a great height above the town of Simla, and dotted 
over wit h bungalows. 

The only other house near us was called the 
Eagle’s Nest, about 1.00 yards away. 

Several of the 31st officers got leave at the same 
time, and they lived at a large bungalow lower down 
the hill. 

Captains Garvock (afterwards Sir John Garvock) 
and Longworth, also Lieutenants Hart arai Law, were 
there, and we all enjoyed our stay in the hills im¬ 
mensely, notwithstanding that it was a very wet 
season. The rain poured dowu on us through the 
roof of our house, so that*we*had to live for two days 
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in bed, the top of which was covered with waterproofs. 
The whole house was flooded, the water running out 
at the door. In consequence of the heavy rains, 
there were several dangerous landslips all over the 
mountains. An officer was awakened hy someone 
knocking at the door in the midrlle of the night: 

‘ Please will you take us in ?’ said ahi other officer, 
with his wife and family; ‘ >ur house has just 
fallen in.’ 

One night 7 was awakened h' t rum , fing 

noise, and I distinctly felt the h oise shake, but fell 
asleep again. Fancy my astonish uv^nt in the morninff 
to find that a tremendous landslip had just missea 
our house hy a yard or so. It had cut clean through 
two roads, and great trees had been swept away 
and smashed up like matchwood. This gave us a 
long journey up the hill and round the top of the 
landslip to get down to the town. 

Early one morning, before daylight, I saw some¬ 
thing through the glass door moving about on the 
veranda. I got up, and saw that it was a large 
hyena, carefully snuffing over one of my sleeping 
servants to see where he could get a comfortable 
bite. I gave a shout, and the hyena disappeared 
like a shadow. In the morning, with Chufiy’s help, 
we traced him a good distance into the forest until 
we came to his den, which was entered by a round 
hole in the rock, going almost perpendicularly into 
the ground. I went home, got my gun, loaded both 
barrels with ball, tied a wax candle to the end of 
an alpenstock, and, returning to the hyena’s den, 
lighted the candle, and proceeded to wriggle down 
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the liole. Down, down, I went, sometimes almost 
fastei' than I intended, it was so steep. Suddenly 
I di'opped into a large <;ave, and I could see by 
the light of the candle bones and skulls scattered 
about, D.nd the stench was something awful. I 
could just see at the other end of the cavern a hole 
which appeared to lead into a second cave, and all 
at once there was a fearful c(»mniotion inside that. 
To my horror I discovered tliat it was a whole 
colony of liyenas just aw'akened out of their sleep 
by tlie dickering of the candle. Elad they come 
out I should have been :aten uj) in five minutes, 
and the gun would have been no protection what¬ 
ever. I need not say that 1 got back into daylight 
as fast as possibhn and 1 was tliankful to breathe 
fresh air again. It was no easy task to get out, as 
I had to work my way with my heels and on my 
ba(4, -ilways keeping the gun ready and pointed 
in case of a rush from below ; thus, with the gun 
in one hand and the alpenstock and candle in the 
othei’, I had to figlit my way up with my elbows 
and heels only. 

One day we made up a party to go fishing for 
raahscer in the interior. So we started otf on horse¬ 
back—Captain Tjongworth. Lieutenant Hart (who 
was liUgard’s brother-in-law), and myself. The road 
to the interior wound round tiie hills, which were 
8(> sb^ep that in a di.stance of ten miles you could 
not find a bit of flat ground large enough to pitch 
a tent. Some parts were beautifully wooded with 
fine large oaks and pine-trees, others covered with 
grass, and the road, or rather path, was by no 
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means very safe riding—narrow, with no protection 
from the steep drop on one side, and in some places 
the path was only a steep descent of smooth rock, 
or, at all events, solid rock for the most part. 
Then occasionally yon might meet a troop of hill- 
men bringing in a large log of wood to Simla ; with 
short cross-sticks under the log, some twenty or 
more men carried the tree on their shoulders, and 
this for long distances. They were delightful people, 
simple, perfectly honest, bright, and with great 
natural politeness; but one thing they positively 
objected to—no European must enter any of their 
houses. A Rajah had, however, put up a small hut, 
a single room about 12 feet square, with a door 
and no windows, at the place where we were going 
to fish. Here three of us were stowed away, and, 
of course, the door was open all night. We had to 
bring all our food with us, and it was all packed 
away under a little table in the middle of the hut. 
Just at daylight something awakened me, and I 
saw a fox with a round of beef* in his mouth, 
walking out of the door. I shouted, ‘ Thieves!’ 
jumped out of bed, and rushed after him, followed 
by the other two, through a stubble field, which 
punished our poor naked feet terribly. The fox, in 
getting over the wall at the end of the field, dropped 
the round of beef, which we picked up in triumph 
and carried back to the hut. 

We used to fish from daybreak until the sun 
came upon the water, after which time the fish 
refused to take. We then amused ourselves by 
fishing in shallow water with a cast-net, as the fish 
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came there to warm themselves in the sun. As the 
river was muddy, the fish could not see us, so when 
we ca.st tlie net, which was loaded all round with 
lead, we v/alked over it with our bare feet, and it 
was the j^reatest fun, when we found a big fish in, 
or rather under, the net, getting him out again, for, 
of course, we had to kneel down up to the neck in 
water and grope about till we found him. We 
used to start out to fish before (laylight, and sevei'al 
times, as we went along the road to wnere we 
began fishing, we encountei'ed (juite a lot of black 
snak(is crossing the road on their way to the river, 
but whetbe]' to fish or only to drink I cannot say, 
Tliey passe<l at a wonderful ])ace for snakes ; we 
simply stood still ;ind they took no notice of xis, 
and 1 fancy ttiey returned to Mie liigh ground every 
morning. Longworth liad a native follower, or 
servant, if you like t<j c.all him that, but he was 
simjily a good-natured savage, and had not the 
slightest idea of the ways or wants of an English¬ 
man. David, as we called him, carried Longworth’s 
rod or anything else as required, generally an 
umbrel-la, as the snn in those deej) valleys was very 
powerful. One morning a lasavy rain came down, 
and Longworth shouted for his umbrella. Presently 
he discovered David squatted on a large stone about 
100 yards off, his cl)in resting on his knees, as only a 
niggei’ can squat, and liolding up the umbrella quite 
comfoitably. Longworth shouted and David smiled, 
hue did not move till the rain was over, when he 
politely returned the umbrella! 

I fcirgot to mention that when we came to the 
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place where we had to leave the road the horses 
were sent back to Simla, and we had to walk the 
rest of the way. To descend a Himalayan path 
down a steep hill is about as disagreeable an under¬ 
taking as you can well imagine ; it is exactly like 
going down a steep stair four steps at a time, and 
dropping on each foot alternately. Fancy that sort 
of work for half an hour or so! The natives go 
straight up and down the hills, however steep they 
may be, and nothing but a dog could go with them, 
and, of course, they have no trousers or shoes to 
impede them. When we got near the bottom of 
the valley, we came upon some houses. The in¬ 
habitants came out smiling and offered us peaches 
and walnuts, and thei‘e, for tlie first time, we came 
upon a native nursery. On the side of what was 
to them the public road a small stream of bright 
sparkling water was conducted, and at a certain 
spot little jets of water .shot out, and under each 
jet was a very young baby, rolled up so that he 
could not move, and the water played upon his fore¬ 
head and ran down behind without wetting his face 
or clothes. Theie they slept for hours, perfectly 
content. I had heard of the water-nurse before on 
board ship, but I am afraid I did not believe it then. 
On more than one occasion 1 passed the place, tind 
the babies were always there, sometimes a proud 
mother looking on, sometimes no one but the happy 
babies alone. 

About a fortnight after our return to Simla, Hart 
and I went off by ourselves to another place where 
we heard there was good fishing. We pitched our 
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tent on a beautiful grassy spot close to the river, 
and then, by damming up the clear stream which 
ran past the tent, we made a tine pool for our 
morning bath. As it was no use fishing after the 
sun was lin the water, we used to enjoy the casting- 
net, and generally took a snooze in the middle of 
the day. 

I went out on one occasion to shoot by myself, 
and while crossing the track of a recent landslip 
(which led right down the river, where there was a 
ragi 2 )g torrent over tlie rocks) the ground gave way 
under my feet, earth, stones, and myself all went 
sliding down the precipice together, and it seemed 
as if nothing could save me ; but far down below I 
saw a bush which was still growing, and as I shot 
past 1 caught it with my right hand, still keeping 
the gun in my left. There I held on while the loose 
earth and stones expended themselves in the river 
below, I cannot say bow long T hung there, but it 
must have been a long while, as there was no one 
near at the time, and 1 had no feeling of j)ain in my 
hand, although I wiis liol<ling on to a cactus bush, 
the prickles of which were driven into my hand in all 
directions. There was a chance t)f life if I held on, 
of (jertain death if I let go; for nothing could have 
liv(id in the raging river below me for five minutes, 
although our' fishing water- above was comparatively 
smooth. The natives of* the neighbouiing village 
had evidtjntly seen what happened, for I heard 
gr(;at shouts, and presently a band of them arrived 
at the edge of the landslip, and taking each other’s 
hands they worked their? way right across the soft 
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ground step by step, evei-y man carefully putting 
his feet where the man before him had been. The 
leading man cautiously made each step firm before 
he took another. When he came to me and took 
hold, we returned exactly as they had come, step 
by step, until we wei'e on solid ground. 

Next day Hart wanted to see the place, so we 
went down along the bank of the river. We very 
foolishly got on to a rock overhanging the torrent 
to get a better, view, when suddenly Hart slipped 
and shot olf the rock, but I fortunately caught him 
by the wrist. 

Luckily he was very light and I was strong. I 
dropped on my knees, and held on to the rock with 
my toes and the fingers of ray right hand, to save 
us both from being dragged over. 

‘ Oh, save me, save me!’ he cried; to which I 
replied : ‘ Don’t struggle till T get a better grip of 
the rock with my feet. Never fear ; if you go, we’ll 
go together !’ 

I then gave him my other hand, with which I had 
been pushing myself back, and got him safely up. 
Poor fellow ! he was killed at the Battle of Moodkee, 
December 18 , 1845 , not very long after our little 
adventure; and his name now appears on the monu¬ 
ment which his brother officers put up in Canterbury 
Cathedral to the men aiid officers who were killed 
in the Sutlej campaign. 

Hart’s leave being up before mine, we just left 
our tent standing, as it was not worth taking away, 
and started off one fine morning, he going direct to 
Simla, while I, all alone, took a wander through the 
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liills Avith one servant and (Jhutfy. At some places 
the natives had not seen a white man for more than 
a year, and 1 had to sleep in the open air for the 
whole fortnight, never being inside a door. I 
generall}- stopped at a village or nt^ar one for the 
night, and my bed, a light charpoy, was set up in 
the high road. When I went to the spring or 
stream to have my morning wash, the whole female 
])opulation turned out to admire the operation, 
which was very — tiying shall T ,say ? — to my 
feelings. 1 generally had a guide from place to 
place, and ultimately arrived at Sabatoo, and from 
there returned to Simla. 

On my letuni to Unjballa, almost before I got 
settled in my house, Miijor Baldwin, Lieutenant 
Timhrell (the son of a splendid* old olficer of the 
Bengal Artillery), and my,self, were ordered down to 
Meerut to 'lake charge of the men of the 40th Regi¬ 
ment who volunteered for the Slst, as all regiments 
before leaving India were idlowed to volunteer for 
any regiment remaining in India; thus the bat¬ 
talions wei e filled up with acclimatized soldiers. In 
the old days our volunteeriug was very simply con¬ 
ducted. Major Baldwin sat at a table in the 
orderly-room with a sheet of pjiper before him, and 
the men who wished to volunteer were called in one 
at a time. Then the man’s ch.aracter, as recorded in 
what was called the ‘ Defaulter Book,’ was hsinded 
to the Major, and he re.ad it. This contained a 
record of every oti'ence committed since the man 
enlisted. Then he Simply said ‘ Accepted,’ and put 
the man’s name on his paper; or ‘ Rejected,’ when 
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the man walked out, and the next one was called. 
Thus, any really bad or troublesome men could be 
‘ rejected.’ So it was we got a grand lot of seasoned 
soldiers with fair characters, and forming nearly half 
the Regiment. 

We three, with our volunteers, marched from 
Meerut to Gawnpore and settled down quietly 
there, awaiting the arrival of the Regiment from 
Umballa, when one fine morning we got the order 
to march baek again to Umballa, and were several 
months absent from the Regiment. 

Tlmbrell and I did Riink this rather hard lines, 
as we had hired a bungalow, made a garden and 
sunk a well in it for irrigation, and set up a billiard- 
table ; but as orders must be obeyed, we had simply 
to march hack and leave our house and garden 
behind. On the way back I purchased a boa- 
constrictor, about 10 feet long, from a party of 
wandering natives. He was quite tame ; 1 used to 
hang him round my neck like a fur boa, and he 
walked about my tent, but the servants were 
terribly afraid of him. Tt was most interesting to 
see him eat. When I gave him a pigeon—dead, of 
course—he reared up and struck it hard, seizing it 
by the head, his two long fangs going through the 
breast; then he rolled himself round it, crunching 
all the bones ; afterwards he pressed it into his 
mouth, the under-lip being quite elastic and stretch¬ 
ing all round the bird Thus, holding it in his 
coil, he pressed it in and took a fresh grip with 
his fangs, and he worked away till he got it all in, 
when you could see it quite distinctly passing down 
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into his stomach. The wonderful extension of the 
under-lip was something I had never seen described 
in natural-hiftorjr books. When we inarched, 1 coiled 
him in a round basket, just as you would coil a rope, 
put on the lid, and he remained c[uite comfortable 
till the day’s march was over, when he joined me in 
my tent. As the native word for a serpent is 
saump, I called him Sammy. I*oor Sammy had his 
head smash(*d one dav, and I could not find out 
who did it, l)ut that was his end, poor fellow! 
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Private theatricals at Ui._balla—Start for the Sutlej cam¬ 
paign—Forced marches and short rations—The Battle 
of Moodkee—A hand-to-hand fight—Nearly beheaded 
—A contemporary account—The second battle. 

Things were going from bad to worse in the Punjab. 
One great man after another was being murdered. 
The array had got quite out of control, and spoke 
openly of taking India, and afterwards making 
a bridge of boats from Calcutta to London. And 
when an Adjutant of one of the regiments (an 
Englishman) told them that that was impossible, 
they spat in his face. He told me that himself 
when we were first quartered at Lahore, on the 
termination of the first great Sikh War. The Sikh 
army for that campaign was composed of old and 
well-tried veterans, who had never been beaten; 
and who does not know now what splendid fighting 
material the Sikhs are made of? This we found 
out to our cost, when we met them face to face in 
the Sutlej campaign, which only lasted six weeks, 
and in that short time we lost 10 officers and 
203 non-commissioned officers and men, 16 officers 
wounded, and a like proportion of men. I am sorry 
I cannot give the exact number of wounded, but 

46 
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only four of us officers came through scathless, and 
I was one of the four. 

But to proceed with the thread of my story. 
On our arriving finally at Umballa, we found that 
our Colonel's son (Bolton) had been appointed 
Adjutant of the 31st, being transfen-ed from another 
regiment to ouis, and had succeeded Lugard in that 
appointment, the latter- having been jrromoted to 
Captain. 

Bolton had a gi-eat taste for private theatricals, 
and got a house in the lilies banded over to us to 
convert into a theatre. 1, wiis irnmtidiately installed 
as scene-painter and stage-manager, and v^as also 
the first lady of tire company. Mrs. Neland, a 
sergeant’s wife, was my dresser, and had very 
good taste, and for the nex-t three months it 
was a never-ending soui-ce of amusement learning 
our parts, rehearsing, and acting, A young 
officer just out from home was the other lady of 
our company. He was small and very good- 
looking, I’ritton by name, and did the smart young 
ladies who had to be made love to, while I was 
sometimes young and sometimes old, with the 
assistance ot‘ a burnt coi-k to mark the lines of age. 
We had all sorts of comical adventures. In one 
play I came on as a young lady leading a pet dog 
by a scarlet i-ibbon. Lieutenant Bray was my 
lover. He walked gracefully foi'ward, exclaiming 
‘ Dearest Susan,’ and threw himself into an attitude 
of devotion, when ray pet dog pinned him by the 
calf of the leg, and his speech ended in a yell of 
pain, to the huge delight of the audience, who 
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roared till their tears ran down. One other adven¬ 
ture will suffice. Lieutenant-had to be dis¬ 

covered (as the curtain went up) in the centre of 
the stage, dressed as a lady and about to sing. The 
curtain had to be rolled up from the bottom by two 
men at the side (out of sight, of course). The bell 
rang, and up went the curtain, catching the lady’s (?) 
dress. She seized the curtain, and struggled to 
force it down. Another tug from the men—quite 
unaware why the curtain would not go up—when up 
went the poor lady, hanging on and kicking franti¬ 
cally. AV hat all the audience saw was a pair of legs 
kicking wildly up and down two or three times, till 
the curtain finally went down with a hang and the 
petticoats were released, Of course, these little 
incidents were quite as much amusement to the 
audience as the play, knowing as they did who the 
actors were. 

Meanwhile the troops were being moved up- 
country, and the Conunander-in-Chlef, Sir Hugh 
(afterwards Lord) Gough, arrived at Umballa; also 
the Governor-General, Lord Hardinge, his son, and 
his staff, and with him came the Crown Prince of 
Prussia (this Prince never came to the throne), with 
an aide-de-camp and doctor. We had a grand 
performance in our little theatre, and the Crown 
Prince was very much fascinated by the appearance 
of one of the ladies, and requested to be introduced 
to her. 

On being told that the iady in question was an 
officer, he refused to believe it, and insisted upon 
seeing her. He was highly amused when he came 
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to dine next day at our mess, and I was presented 
to him, and had the honour of taking wine with him 
as Miss So-and-so of the night before ! 

Not long after this the news came that the Sikhs 
had invaded India, and were marching south. WDd 
excitement was the order of the day, and every 
available man was hurried up to the front by the 
Commai idei -in - Chief 

We, the 3lsc, marched from Umballa, as fine and 
fit a Regiment as ever stood on parade 1,200 strong. 
What orders tlie Colonel got I know not, but he 
hurried us on night and day without waiting for 
our baggage or mess. 

The first day’s march went on till darkness closed 
in, when we lay down on the ground, having had 
nothing to eat all day since breakfast. We slept 
till daylight Jiext morning, when we were again 
hurried forward, halting in a short time near a 
large village. We had no sooner piled arms than I 
and other’s went off to foi’age. We merely wanted 
food ; ^ve did not plunder or do any harm to the 
inhabitants. The first thing 1 got hold of was a 
large cliatty holding about a gallon of fresh milk. 

Immediately after, 1 met one of my own men 
coming out with an armful of hot chupatties. 

‘ Hulloa,’ I said, ‘where did you get these?’ 

‘ Oh,’ he said, ‘ an old fellow in there has just been 
making them for me.’ So we sat down together. 
He got half the milk, and I shared his booty. 

Lieutenant Atty had an adventure that pained 
him vej’y much. He went into the village and took 
out a chatty that was lying pi a corner full of grain 
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to feed his horse. What was his surprise to find, 
when he poured it out to fill the horse’s nose-bag, a 
beautiful pair of gold bangles hidden in the grain. 
Some poor woman, expecting to be robbed, had taken 
them oft’ and planed them there for safety, and so 
she lost her bangles altogether, as there was no 
time to go back with them ; no Britisher would 
have taken them from her wrists had she left them 
there. 

The next morning early we pushed on as hard as 
evei', and my food for that day consisted of a large 
lump of brown sugar and half the contents of my 
horse’s nose-bag. That night I was so done up that 
I simply lay down where we halted, and fell fast 
asleep as 1 lay on the sand, with my chum, Timbrell, 
beside me. In the morziiug we heard that the 
mess-sergeant had hurried up on an elephant during 
the night with a small supply of cooked food, which 
was carefully divided amongst the officers. A piece 
of tongue was cut in two and laid aside for myself 
and Timbrell, but it had disappeared in the morning. 
Afterwards, Ensign P. confessed that he was so 
hungry that he had eaten it all. He never heard 
the last of that pei'forraance, and years after he was 
received with a shout of ‘ Who stole the tongue ?’ 
Timbrell and I were not guilty of this, but some of 
the others thought it rather fun to chaff him. 

The last day’s march, which culminated in the 
Battle of Moodkee, will always remain strongly im¬ 
pressed upon my mind, as that was my first 
experience of the whistle of a bullet fired in anger. 

Just at the break of day the Colonel halted the 
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Regiment, and gave the word of command in a loud 
voice : ‘ With ])all cartridge, load.' 

1 may mention at this time that we were quite 
alone, with no father troo]>s near us, as far as 1 knew 

Then he turned to me and said, pointing to a 
village about lialf a mile ottk ‘ Mobertson, take a 
corporal anel two men, and see if the enemy are in 
that village,' 

‘ Pleasant,’ tliought 1, ‘ for our small party, as. if 
they are there, small chance of our coming back 
again !’ Fortunately they were nt>t in that locality, 
and so we marched on. 

Idle Colonel appeared in a perfect fever to get 
forward, and as we hvtrried on the men kept falling 
out from sheer fatigue. 

Soon we fmnd ourselves a mejo handful, and had 
to halt I'or somii hours until the men slowly crawled 
up one by one. 

ColoiU'l Pdlton was a tine ttld soldier', hut very 
strict, and still adhered to arrcient v'ays and customs. 
In those days the men had to wear high and stiff 
leather stocks to keep their heads up, about as 
absurd an ai'ticle as can be imagined for a man to 
light in. On this occasion he, the Colonel, was quite 
wild at tire straggling of the men (as if they could 
help being done up, poor fellows!), and he observed 
one of them with his stock olf. ‘ What do you 
mean, sir- ?’ he said, ‘ Put on your' stock imme¬ 
diately.’ 1 was standing dose to the man, and 
observed a wild expression coine over his worn face. 
For a moment I thought he was going to shoot the 
Colonel; then he put his forehead t»n the muzzle of 
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his firelock, and blew his brains out. 1 don’t know 
how the Colonel felt, but it gave me a very ugly 
turn. ’I’he body was gently put into a doolie, and 
on we marched again till late in the afternoon, when 
we halted. Throwing m 3 'self down on the sand, I 
said to a brother officer ; ‘ I could not march another 
yard to save my life.’ We had now overtaken the 
headquarters of the army, and we saw other regi¬ 
ments about, but, as far as I know, received no 
orders from anyone in authoiity. Suddenly the 
alarm sounded, and we struggled on to our feet. 
Our General was Sir liarry Smith, commanding 
the first division, in which we were. Probably he 
did not know that we bad arrived, as we had re¬ 
ceived no orders whatever, and at this time 1 did 
not know who was to be our General or where we 
were going—iii fact, we knew nothing whatever 
but that we had been pu,shed forwaid day and 
night. 

However, the Colonel gave the order, ‘ Fall in, 
quick march,' and we trotted on about a mile till 
we came in sight of a great line of jungle. Then 
we halted and formed line, with all the precision of 
a parade, the men being dressed in perfect parade 
order. I was the senior subaltern of No. 1 Company, 
which was commanded by Captain Wills, and little 
Tritton was the Ensign. 

Just as the line was formed, facing full upon the 
immense extent of thick jungle, ping came a bullet 
just over my company, and an Irishman in front of 
me exclaimed, ‘ Holy J asus! that was a bullet ! 
Then the word of command was given, ‘ Quick 
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march,’ and v'e advanced straight down on the 
jungle, which extended right in front of us. When 
within a few yards, I heard the (Jolonel call out, 
‘ Level low, men—level low !' but .almost before they 
got their niusket.s to their shoulders we received a 
withering \’olley from tlie unseen enemy at close 
quarters, making a terrible number of gaps in the 
line. Down went the Colonel and his horse arid the 
bugler at his side, all three shot. 

The men gave a wild Irish yell, and rushed into 
the jungle, where a desperate hand-to-hand fight 
took place. Immediately the llegiment was entirely 
broken up in utter confusion. 

No word,s ol' command were given—indeed, none 
would liave b(ien heard if given ; but each officer, 
followed by a mob of his nle'n, was fighting on 
his own h(iok. My pay-sergeant came up to me 
immediately after the first volley and said : ‘ The 
Captain is killed, sir; you are in command of the 
company.’ ll. is impo.ssible to describe how the 
fight went on, but tlie ojie idea seemed to be to 
drive the enemy out of the jimgle, at the further 
side. As I was moving forward I passed a tree, 
behind which a Sikh officer was standing. I did 
not see hirci, but he made a fair cut to take off my 
head. ,it the same instant fdeutenant Pollard, who 
was immediately behind me, jmt up his sword over my 
head and caught the blow, but received a 3ut in the 
shoulder himseJf. ,lust at that moment a Grenadier 
drove his bayonet into the Sikh and drew his trigger. 
I'lie Sikh fell right in front of me, and I stepped 
over him. The whole thijrg was done so instan- 
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taiieously that I knew nothing of it until Pollard 
told me after the fight was over. 

The next instant, I remember, I saw Captain 
Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala), riding 
all alone, dressed in plain clothes, and having nothing 
but a walking-stick in his hand. Then I saw several 
of the enemy rush at him, a cloud of smoke obscured 
my view, and I saw no more ; I reported afterwards 
that I had seen him killed, but, wonderful to relate, 
he had escaped unhurt. 

1 very much regretted afterwards that I had not 
asked him for particulars of the adventure. 

I understood that he rode all the way up from 
Umballa alone, and had just arrived in the middle 
of the fight, riding straight into the battle. 

Soon 1 found mj-self out of the jungle on the 
other side, with one of the men hanging on to 
my hand, exclaiming ; ‘ Come hack, sir—come back ! 
Look where we are !’ And sure enough, there we 
were, right behind one of the enemy’s batteries, 
which was blazing away at our own people. The 
gunner's were too busy to notice us. 

I cannot say how time flew, or where we went, or 
what we did, but the next thing I remember is that 
we were running right up against the Commander- 
in-Chtef and his staff, while Lieutenant Law, of my 
own Regiment, was wildly waving his sword about 
and shouting, ‘ Charge ! charge !’ Sir Hugh Gough 
then called out in a loud voice, ‘ These guns must 
be taken !' I ran up to him, caught him by the 
knee, and cried out, ‘ Where are the guns, and we 
will soon take them ?’ Young Fitzroy Somerset, one 
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ol' the staff, heard what 1 said, took off his cocked 
hat, put it ou the end of his sword, held it up, and 
called out: ‘ Follow me, and 1 will show you the 
guns.’ We rushed after him with a loud cheer and 
took the grms, bayoneting the gunners, who fought 
de,speratel}" to the last man. If 1 am not mistaken, 
these were my old friends whom I had been behind 
wlien emerging froni the jungle shortly before. 

It was now getting dark ; the enemy had evidently 
retired, for thii fii-ing had almost ceased. 

Trotting along with my little mob of men behind 
me, I ran U]) against a brother officer. Lieutenant 
Elroslie, who also had a small company following 
him, Elmslie remarked to me : ‘ What a terrible 
lot of our poor fellows are killed !’ At that moment 
a Sikh, who was sitting in a snntll tree just over our 
heads, took a deliberate shot at us, and the ball 
passed wi’.hin an inch betw'een our faces. Instantly 
every one of our parties levelled and fired at him, 
and down Ins came, just at our feet, riddled with 
bullet.s. This was the Battle of Moodkee, 1845. 

la this battle, as in all the otliers in which the 
Sikhs w(!re our adversaries, tlieir gunners were 
conspicuous for their reckless bravery and devotion 
to their guns. They never left them, but died 
rather than yield ; and there were no white flags 
and no quarter asked or given on either aide, so we 
had just to fight it out. 

Shortly after my return home I received a letter 
from Lieutenant Bray, a brother officer (who was 
hom<! on sick leave at the time of the war), asking 
me T,o v/rite an account of the campaign, which I 
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did. He afterwards returned my letters, saying, 

‘ You ought to keep these; they give such a clear 
idea of what took place’; and, as I still have the 
originals, I take the liberty of publishing them, 
even if there is some slight repetition ; 

Buaknbam, by Stiri.inc, 

November 7, 1846. 

My dear Bray, 

‘ I received your long letter of questions the 
very night I left London for Scotland, and had the 
pleasure of answering it in prospect for the voyage 
down, but I was so sick that I could do nothing but 
confound steamboats in general, and the one I was 
in in particular. We were sixty hours on the 
passage in a gale of'wind. 

‘ I am now on leave till the return of the 
Regiment, when I hope you will come and see all 
your old friends that aj;e left of us. 

‘ What will please you best, I suppose, is an 
account of all the uprisings and downfallings of 
the Slst from the 12th December, when we left 
Umballa, up to the end of the campaign, so I shall 
give you my own ideas on the subject, such as they 
are. We got the order on the 10th to march on the 
12th towards Ferozepoor, and most of us had no 
carriage, as unts"* and hackeries were not to be had 
for money so we got them for “ love,” 'tis said, but 

Mrs.-, the commissariat humbug’s wife, knows 

best. 

‘ The morning we mai-ched Bolton gave me leave 
* Camels. 
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for a lew hours to look foi- “ cairiage,” so I charged 
at the hist hackei'y 1 saw, and took it by force, 
after a great fight with three goniashtas* of 
Mr. Simpson’s establishment. 

‘ The line of march was a scene of the greatest 
confusion, and no end of smashes, the unts being 
burra, bobery, wallas. Lots of hackeries were stuck 
in the sand, with very little chance of getting 
out agaii., and the niggers, of course, having a 
quiet smoke on the carpet of patience, while the 
hackery walla tw’lsted the biles’ f tails, even to 
cracking, and shouted, “ Hack, hack!” I saw 
a camel jammed tight into a ditch, with all the 
soldiers’ tin pots squashed; one soldier was trying 
to pull it up by the tail, two others punched 
its head with their muskscs, and the nigger 
tugged a’; the peg in its nose from the front. A 
little to tbe right two or three camels w’ere going 
at full gidlo]), with the men’s bedding flying off in 
all directions. Some of us had our things on tats, 
or horses, and others had notliiiig but coolies. I got 
to camp at the end of an eighteen-mile march, and 
found the mess-tent just pitching, but nothing to 
eat in camp, a.s the consamaj; had agreed to supply 
us with a breakfast mess; and no one had anything 
to eat except old Willes, who was laughing at us 
all, as ht had refused to join the breakfast mess. 
That day we had nothing to eat except gram or 
niggers’ (;old chupatties. I did not see ray baggage 
till next moi'iiing, and slept in Captain Willes’ tent 
on the g;:ound, and was v<'.ry cold. I hugged old 
* f’hiiif natives of comniisstiriat. t Hullocks. J Messmen, 
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Carlo most affectionately to keep myself warm. 
The next day we went two marches on to Sirhind, 
and then to the Dak Bungalow, where we left 
the Ludhiana Hoad and took across country to 
Busean in two days, and then two other marches 
to the village of Moodkee, about three o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 18th. On the l7th I 
had nc thing to eat; we got into camp after dark 
at night, and 1 fell fast asleep on the sand, and did 
not move till the bugle sounded in the morning. 
There was a little bit of bread and beef served out 
at the mess-tent to each officer, and P. stole a 
tongue which was to be divided among those who 
were absent. We did not find out till long after 
who had taken it, but we used to shout out at 
breakfast, “ Who stole the tongue ?” And at length 
P. confessed, saying that some one else woidd have 
taken it if he had not! This brought the whole 
mess about his eai-s, and some never gave him a 
moment’s peace afterwards; he has since bolted to 
the 65th, I think. 

‘On the 18th, about twelve o'clock, I got some 
chupatties and milk out of a village, which we 
looted to a small extent, but only for grub; the 
sepoys took all they could get, and forced open 
doors ^nd windows wherever they went — the 
sewars !* We were regularly done up when we 
got into camp at Moodkee, and lay down on the 
ground to sleep, as the tents were not up. I was 
just dozing off when I heard a running of men and 
the order to fall in sharp. We formed at quarter- 


* Pijpi. 
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distancii^ column and went forward immediately, 
some of the officers with their swords drawn with¬ 
out the belts, and the men witli their jackets off. 
(did Quigley of the Grenadiers was dressed this 
way. You may i-emember him as one of the oldest 
dlst men. Forward we went, no one knew where 
to, but all the other regiments were doing the 
same. Pi-esently the Ar-tillery began to blaze away 
aliead of us, a,nd we saw tlie shells bursting in the 
air. We all forgot sore feet then,, and went on at 
a kind of run tor about three miles, the men calling 
out, “Gome on, boy.s, or they wall be away before 
we get at them.” Old Willes was riding his white 
charger, as he was (juite done up and couldn’t walk. 
Tritton and I were his .subs. We deployed into 
line, a short distance from a lovv, thick jungle, on the 
ot her side of which there were lots of dust, smoke, 

and wliat the men called “A -row going on.” 

Just as No. 1 was formed something hit the dust 
ii: front of us and went whiz over my head. One of 
the men callefl out, “ Holy Jasus ! that was a bullet!” 
It was the flnst 1 had heard, and sounded very nasty. 

‘We moved forward witli lota of sepoy regiments 
behind us. and the 80th on oui- left. Presently I 
saw them form square and some Cavalry come out 
of tire dust. Tliis proved to be a few of the 
3rd Light Dragoons, who had been separated in 
the confusion from the regiment. Two or three 
of them hrlted close behind me, and one called out, 
“Go on, b .lys ; there are lots of them before you.” 
We were through them from riglit to left. The man 
was plastered with dirt, and his sword blood-stained. 
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On we went into the jungle, with a tremendous fire 
of musketry and guns in front of us. Of course, 
we were much broken by the bushes, which would 
have done well for Light Infantry, but for nothing 
else, and the men were beginning to get hit. The 
first person 1 saw on the ground was Bulkeley, who 
looked quite dead, and just then there was a sort 
of rush to the rear of a chief and his followers on 
horseback, who had been with us all the morning 
to show us the shortest way. How he got into the 
fight I know not, but he made the best of his way 
out again. A “ beast ” with two tom-toms, who 
had tormented us all the day with his thumping, 
nearly rode over us. He was followed by the 
Hooka Burda,* standard-bearer and the hie loguef 
in a terrible hurry. The sepoys were doing the 
same, and one was shot by our men for running 
away. I saw a batch of them behind a big tree, 
firing straight up in the air, and shouting to us, 
“ Barrow,.| Broders, barrow !” But no “ Barrow ” 
in them ! The last words I heard Bolton say were 
“ Steady, 31st—steatly, and fire low for your lives !” 
Cockins, the bugler, was trying to hold the grey 
horse, when they were all throe hit and went down 
together. This was from the first volley by the 
enemy Shortly after Willes was hit, and I took 
command of No. 1 (which 1 had all through the 
campaign) The ball entered his right arm, below 
the shoulder, and went into his chest, making only 
one wound. He said he was hit from behind by the 

* The man who carries hooka. -f* His companion. 

: ‘•Goon!’ 
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sepoys. Y^ouiig was hit in the hack of the neck, and 
the buckle of his stock saved him, as the ball ran 
round and came out in front, liart and Brenchly 
were hot!' hit in the body, and did not live long. 

“ W e soon got into a regulai’ mob, blazing away 
at everything in front of us, and nearly as many 
shots CO uing from behind as in front. I saw 
Napier, the Urnballa “Wattle and dab”* man in 
a blue per-coat and black Sailor’s hat, laying about 
him, and Sir 11. rfardinge in a black ooat and “ file ” 
with his “star” on. Sir- Hugli Gough rode up to 
us and called out, “ Wc vbn.Hl, take those guns!" 
Law was standing near me with his legs wide, 
shouting out, “Charge! charge!’’ and hitting the 
ground with his sword, and sometimes the men’s 
toes (just, as he used to set G»»owler on Shaw’s dog). 
I called C'Ut to Sir Hugh Gough ; “ Whore are the 
ijuns, and we will soon take them ?” and Somerset 
put his hat on his sword, and called out, “Thirty- 
first, follow me!” We rushed after liirn through 
the smoke, and had the guns in a moment. On 
we went, and came upon two light guns which the 
enemy were trying to take off the field; but some 
of our sliots hit the horses, and brought them to 
a stand. Tliey then took a shot at us, not twenty 
yards off; down we went on our noses at the flash, 
and the grape went over our heads in a shower. 
I felt, it warm ; then a rush, and the guns were 
ours, the gunners not attempting to run away, but 
cuttiuff at us with tlujir tulwars. I think those 

* Refers to (faptain Napier’s powers as house-builder at 
Utiiballa. 
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two guns weie taken away by the Sikhs later on 
that night, as I never saw them afterwards. 
Pollard was shot in the leg at Moodkee, and the 
sergeaTit-major, old Mulligan, was cut all to pieces. 
After it was quite dark the firing was kept uj), 
the men blazing away at nothing, or at each other, 
and the bugles sounding “ Cease firing" in all 
directions. At last they left olf firing, and we got 
something like a regiment formed at quarter dis¬ 
tance, but no colours or bugler to sound the Regi- 
mer.tal call, so we got a nigger bugler to try it, 
and just as he got out a squeak some one nearly 
knocked the bugle down his throat; and this was 
Sir Harry Smith, who asked what on earth we were 
making such a row for. We were a long time col¬ 
lecting the men, and then marched back towards 
camp, but were halted some way in front of it, and 
had to sleep on the sand till morning. So much for 
my first battle. If you would like to have the 
others, let me know, and you shall have them the 
first wet day 1 am at home.’ 

The other letter was dated November 27, 1846, 
and it must be remembered these letters were not 
written for publication, and in the familiar style of 
one brother officer writing to another. I may state 
that years after this date, when Bray had left the 
31st Regiment, we used often to have a chat about 
old times at the Rag in London. He, 1 know, served 
throughout the Abyssinian campaign under Lord 
Napier of Magdala. I have already mentioned that 
Bray (when a child) wa« on board the Kent, East 
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Indiaman, which was bui-nt in the Bay of Biscay. 
His father was an officer in the 31.st., and after¬ 
wards, 1 believe, commanded the 39th in India. 

‘ My deyk Bkay, 

‘ I had the pleasure of receiving yours in 
answer to my last, but have been moving so much 
about from one place to another lately that I could 
not find a quiet day to give you more of the army 
of the Sutiedge, not Sutlej, a.s they make it now. 

‘ The morning after Moodkee, volunteers were 
called for to bring in the dead and wounded, and 
White and I went out v'ith a party of men. We 
had scarcely got to the field when the Commander-in- 
Chief ordered us in again, saying that the Sikhs were 
advancing upt)n us. I got leave from White to go and 
look at th.im, and after riding a little way I saw the 
camp-follc wers ruiming like mad ; the doolie-bearers 
dropped (fie doolies, and, making a gral) at their 
lotas* and copra,f bolted. Two or three elephants, 
loaded with dead, were running as fast as the 
mahouts, by screaming and kicking, could make 
them go, and one of our sergeant.s was hanging on 
to an elej)hant’s tail, not having had time to get up 
before the .stampede. Presently I saw the Sikh 
cavalry coming up at a gallof), with Ball Singh at 
their head. I just took a good look at them, and 
then cut back as hard as 1 cOTild. I found the 
Regiment formed in front of the camp, and ready to 
move forward ; but we only stood in the sun all day, 
and then went into our tents in the afternoon, and 
* Brass drinking-vessels. ■}• Clothing. 
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iu the evening buried poor Hart and Brenchly in 
one grave, below a large tree on the west side of 
the village of Moodkee. 

‘The next day we had a rest, and some more 
troops joined us from the rear. 

‘The following day, being the 21st, we turned out 
at two in the morning and moved forwards towards 
Fenozesha. We marched all day in a sort of letter 
S direction, without water, and in the afternoon, 
when the troops were quite done up, formed in 
Older of battle. Sir Hugh, having found out on 
which side of the Sikh camp their batteries were, of 
course went in front of them, and having sent 
forward a few 6-pounders, to let them know where 
we were, and get ready, we moved forward ; and 
there being plenty of jungle and bushes, of course, 
Light Infantry were not wanted, and we formed two 
fine long lines to catch all the shot as they came! 
The 6-pounders hrullng no go, Sir Hugli ordered 
the Cavalry to charge the camp, which was done in 
the most splendid style by the 3rd Dragoons alone. 
Our Nigger Cavalry, I believe, did not supjiort 
them in any way, and their commander’s (Cap¬ 
tain B. Melville) defence was : “ Finding that the 
enemy had moved off. we made for Ferozepoor !” 
The 3rd Dragoons, after cutting their way through 
many thousand Sikhs of all arms, and taking a 
number of guns, but not being supported in any 
way, were obliged to make the best of their way 
out of the camp with great loss; and, having no 
spikes, the guns which they had taken were imme¬ 
diately reopened upon them. The Infantry were 
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all this time blazing away, and tlie Sikhs giving us 
round shot, shells, graj)e, and canister, for our 
musket btJls, the first line gradually advancing, 
and we, moving after thetn, got most preciously 
peppered u'ithout fii-ing a shot. We now found the 
ground c(jvered with mmi of the 80th, 29th, and 
1st Eurojieans, and they kept calling out, “ Don’t 
fire, boys ; our men aj'e in front of you.” 

‘ It was lU'W getting dark', and we got the order 
to move forward, and a little way on we formed a 
complete line of men and muskets on the ground, 
with here and there a man or officer standing, or oii 
one knee, keeping up a fire as well as they could, 
our men calling out, “ Give them it now, there is 
nothing but the Sikhs in front of us.” Just then a 
shell burst in my company ami knocked a lot of us 
down. I thought it was all over with me, but got 
up and found I was not hurt. Alx)ut twenty men 
were smashed, and some appeared to have been 
blown tuo or three yards ofi‘ their feet. Baldwin 
was a little to my left, behind No. 2, and 1 heard 
him call out, just as if on parade, “Captain White, 
keep your men together, sir, and fill up that gap!” 
And immediately afttn-, he said, “ I am hit, men ; 
take me off!” One of the men caught him as he fell, 
and he u as taken to the rear. Boor Bernard was shot 
about the same time, (piite dead. His sword was 
brought to me by Sergeant Kelly, No. 1., and 1 fold 
him to keej) it. The next day Noel took it, as he had 
brokiur its own in the final charge. We stood our 
ground and kept up a sharp fire for a long time, 
every now and then advancing a little till we were 
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close up to the entrenchments. Many of their tents 
were on fire, and by that light 1 saw a large gun, 
just in front of us, and not a man left with it. The 
Sikhs had retired, and we had possession of this part 
of their camp ; but instead of holding what we had 
got with so much loss, we were ordered to retire for 
the night. We then went back in a sort of mob, 
n\en of idl regiments being mixed together, and every 
officer shouting for his own company orregiment. One 
man would Stiy, “ Where is the SOth ?” “ Here it 

is,” would say another. “ No, this is the 31st,” said 
a third, and so on. T’he colours of two or three 
regiments were all together, and everyone would 
have it he was right. 1 ran up against Law, who 
was crying out, “ Where is Paul and the colours ?'* 
and at last, seeing him, he held on, and called out, 
“Here is the 31st; this way, 31st,” etc., till we 
got into some sort of order. But there was no firing 
in front of us then, and we thought the battle was 
over. We formed at quai-ter-distance column, and 
lay down on the cold sand. It was then we began 
to feel the most frightful thirst, and not a drop of 
anything was to be ha<l. I had a little gin in a flask, 
and took a pull at it, giving the rest to the men 
with me. But this only made us the worse, and the 
cold was so Intense that we were quite frozen. 

‘ I shall Tiever forget the miseries of that night. 
Them was no end of a row in the Sikh camp and a 
constant dropping fire, but we thought this was our 
own people, and by the light of the tents I could 
see there were lots of men moving about, and 
presently one or two guns opened on us with grape 
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and round shot. We just lay where we were and 
let them pepper away. There was a horrid bugler 
sounding some nigger regimental call, and every 
time he sounded, bang ! bang! came the grape 
amongst us. At length Sir Hugh, who was just 
behind us with those of his staff who were left 
ordered the 80 th to form line and retake the guns. 
It was just as well he did this, for they had net 
gone far before they met an Immense number of 
Sikh infantry crawling down upon uS, to find out 
where we 'vrere,. After a shai j) fiie, and losing i 
section of Grenadiers by one discharge of grape, 
they took the guns, and I am not sure but they had 
to take them twice during the night, having nothing 
to spike tht m with. The cold was very severe, and 
we had nothing to cover ourselves with, so I took 
little Tritton in my arms and put Sergeant Murphy at 
my back, with l;wo or three fat men for blankets and 
pillow, and there we lay all night, one above the other, 
to try and keep ourselves warm. I was soon fast 
asleep, for even the shot could not keep me awake. 

‘ A little before daylight we stood to our arms 
and formed line with the Artillery in front of us, 
but ColoneJ Spence, with great judgment, gave, 
'■ Threes, left shoulders, forward,” and got clear of 
the Artillery to the right. There was a thick mist 
and you could only see a few yards. Pi'esently a 
l)attery opened in front of our Ai'tillejy, and they 
answered ; if we had been behind them, we should 
have been well pounded. We advanced very quietly 
upon a strong battery on the left of the Sikh camp 
and just at the angle ; they did not see us till we 
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were right upon them, and they had only time to 
fire one or two rounds when we gave them a volley 
and charged right into them. Spence was on foot 
in front and was one of the first over the ditch. 
We bayoneted a great many artillerymen and 
infantry wlio stood to the last ; we also took a 
standard, and then charged on through the camp, 
polishing off all we could get at. I got a drink out 
of a gun-bucket, the water being as black as ink, 
and my throat was in such a state with the want of 
water that it cut me like a knife. As we passed 
through the camp, I got some gram and a lump of 
goor (rough sugar), uj)on which T breakfasted. We 
formed a sort of Irregular line of all the regiments 
on the other side of tbo Sikh camp, and Sir Hugh 
Gough and Sir H. Hardinge rode down the line, and 
there was great cheering. Law was reported shot, 
and 1 took command of the Grenadiers, and gave 
Tritton No. 1. When the Big Wigs came to the 
31st, I was on the right of the line with a Sikh 
tulwar in one hand and a lump of goor in the othei', 
grubbing as hard as I could. We were told to send 
an officer and jjarty to get water, and I went to see 
what was to be bad in the canip. I found Law 
doing the same ; be, being an old hand at looting, 
had left us the moment the fight was over, and I 
made up iny mind to do the same the next time. 
This is tlie end of the second battle, but the Sikhs 
came back and fought another the same day, which I 
shall give you in my next. Let me have a line when 
you get this with any remarks you may think 
necessary. 
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‘ Pollard was tnounted on the evening of the 21st 
repeating the words of command (for the Colonel, 
who had almost lost his voice), and was shot through 
the bod)-, but lived till the 24th. Pilkington was 
shot through both ankles the same night, but I did 
not see either of them. 

‘ No %vord of tlie Regiment yet. I do wish they 
were home. 

‘ Trusting that this will find you well, 

‘ Believe me, my dear Bray, 

‘ Yours very sincerely, 

‘J. P. Robertson. 

‘ I am much afraid that oui’ ca.sualtie8 at Moodkee 
were ver'/ much increased by .some regiments of sepoys 
who remained outside the jungle, and blazed away, 
hitting trieuds and foes alike, while the fight was 
going on, as eai'ly in the morning when we were 
looking for the wounded and removing the killed, I 
did not see a single dead sejioy. Fortunately, they 
fired very high, as men will do when much excited. 
Captain Young, ,as I said before, was hit fair on the 
buckle of his stock from behind.’ 



CHAPTER V 


The Battle of Terozesha—Water and oranges—An extra¬ 
ordinary ihcident—The Crown Prince of Prussia and 
the Iron Cross—Company-commander, Adjutant, anti 
postmaster—A silver-plated tent-pole—The Battle of 
Budiwal—I^oss of our baggage—Occupation of Lud¬ 
hiana—I'he Battle of Aliwal—Astonishing escapes— 
Capture of two guns—A deserter. 

The 31st Regiment came out of the campaign with 
only four officers uuwouuded, and who had been in 
every action. The four were Major Spence, the 
biggest man in the Regiment, Captain Longworth, 
the tallest, and Lieutenant Noel and myself. In 
every action we had to march straight up to the 
enemy’s guns and take them. Sir Hugh Gough’s 
simple strategy was to put the strongest regiment 
into the hottest place, and no attempt was ever 
made to outflank or turn a position, which must 
account for the heavy list of casualties. 

At daylight the Major called for volunteers to 
look for the wounded men. Captain White and I 
offered ourselves at once, and with the assistance of 
some elephants we accomplished our painful task. 

After two days’ rest the army advanced in the 
direction of Ferozesha. I was on the rear-guard, 
and was particularly struck, while darkness lasted, 
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with the terribly circuitous route we were taking, 
as I could tell this by tbe stai-s. 

Here s IViajor Spence’s account of his experiences 
in the crunpaign ; ‘ T appear to have had a charmed 
life, commanding as I did tln^ Regiment in every 
action, and have escaped being wounded in a most 
astonisliing way. Had two horses killed under me, 
balls through my cap and scabbard ; my sword 
broken ri my hand by gi-ape-shot, and at Sobi’aon 
a Sikh, who was lying a.pparently dead in the 
trenches, jumped u[i, when my bead was turned tbe 
other way, anil was bayoneted by one of my men 
just in time to save my life; I having just broken 
my sword in an encnunter.' My own escapes will 
come in in their own place. Some of the wounds 
were remarkable. My own Captain, Wills, was hit 
on i,he right arm about half-way between the 
shoulder and elbow. All that was to be seen was a 
red spot, not even bhieding, ;ind tbe ball had entered 
there, ran uj) his arm, and ilown into bis lungs. 
After the fighting was ovta- at Ferozesba, tbe 
woundeil from Moodkee wia-e brought up to the 
Regiment (as we lay on the ground) as they were 
passing on to the hospitals at Ferozepoor. Captain 
Wills, wbt) was quite sensible, made tbe di^olie- 
beaiers bring him to bis owm company, and it was 
then tb it 1 saw tlie wound. When 1 went to him 
he said in a low weak voice, ‘ Don't let. them take 
me away. Let me die 'vitli my company.’ But 
what cculd we do with a. dying man in tlie fighting¬ 
line ; so lie had to go, poor fellow' ! Viut more than 
one eye was wet as we saw him carried away. He 
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lived only a day or two. It is little scenes like 
these that we seldom hear of in the glowing accounts 
of glorious victories. 

At Ferozesha, Lieutenant Flasket was hit on the 
heel of his boot, and his foot wrenched right round, 
and it was many a day before he put it on the 
ground again. I carried him on my back for some 
distance, as we were only being pelted at long 
range by the enemy. As I said, I was one of the 
rear-guard leaving Moodkee, and it was late ill the 
afternoon before we joined the Regiment, which was 
almost immediately ordered to advance, and the 
enemy’s guns opened on us at long range. The balls 
at first came popping past just like cricket-balls at 
play. Then an ugly shot came whiz, and hit my 
right-hand man fair in the face, and I heard a man 
exclaim, ‘ There’s poor Finnigan down !’ That was 
the first casualty 1 saw ; but presently our guns 
opened, and the firing became loud and fierce. We 
simply stood and saw nothing in front of us for the 
smoke, but loaded and fired away as hard as we could. 
Major Baldwin was on horseback just behind me, 
when he called out (but quite quietly), ‘ I’m hit, 
men ; take me off. ’ Poor fellow! that was his death- 
wound, and we never saw him again. Suddenly, just 
in the rear of my company, a shell exploded, and I 
and three other men were thrown violently on our 
faces. I thought I was killed, and wondered that 
I felt no pain ; then I moved my arms and they 
were all right, and I got up quite unhurt. But I 
shall never forget the man lying j ust in front of me, 
partly on one side, and in the exact attitude of the 
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celebrated statue of the dying gladiator on his 
shield. His face was quite calm, and without saying 
a word h«! rolled over dead in a moment The 
fighting went on till quite dark, when we were 
ordered to retire a short distance and lie down ; and 
what a memorable night it w^as, with our damp 
clothes and the thermomtTcm h(ilow fi-eezing-point, 
and a fierce burning thirst, and not a drop of water 
to be had. We lay thej-e all night, and I was almost 
frozen to death—very wonderful, but quite true. I 
fell asleep huddled up wdth a private on each slie 
in the viiin hope of ge^^ting a little warmth. I 
dreamt 1 was swimming i?) a very beautiful bath, 
and drinking mouthfuls of water, when a shower of 
grape shot started us to our feet. A foolish Artil¬ 
leryman had lighted a j)ort-fire close to us, and, 
thanks to his stupidity, the enemy opened fire on us 
in a moment. 

At daylight the word of command came, ‘ Fall 
in ; quick march,’ and we advanced in the direction 
of the enemy’s works, for they had entrenched their 
camp. A rush and a wild hand-to-hand fight en¬ 
sued. bayonets versus Sikh swords. One man had 
his four fingers cut clean off against the barrel of 
his musket as he drove the bayonet liome. 

Iti a very .short time we had possession of the 
cam]), atid the first thing 1 did was to seize a bucket 
stamllng at the muzzle of a gun (the wa^er black as 
ink) and pour it down ni). tlwoat. For a moment I felt 
nothing, and then an acute pain attacked me, as if I 
had swallowed a swoi’d, caused by my not having had 
a di'op of water for twenty four hours. The enemy 
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went clear away, and we did not attempt to follow 
them beyond their camp, where the tents were left 
standing. We discovered a well. I got a bucket, and 
made, a long line for it by cutting off a lot of ropes 
from the tents and tying them together. There was 
such a r\ish to the well that I was laearly pushed in, 
and had to get a pai'ty of men to stand behind and 
protect me. 1 drew the water as fast as possible, 
while the mob standing I'ound almost fought for it, 
and during the time 1 was at work, Sir Hugh Gough 
came up with one or two of his staff, and it was 
some time before be got any water, as there was 
nothing to drink out of but my bucket; the men 
were too mad with thirst to pass it even to the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

My little party then went foraging for something 
to eat, and came \ipon a (juantity of fine oranges in 
a tent. After a great feast, we thought of the 
other men of the company. Mine, by the way, was 
No. 1 of the first brigade of the first division of the 
army of the Sutlej. How were we to carry the 
oranges ? A bright idea struck us. We pulled off 
a dead man’s tiousei-s, tied up the end of the legs, 
and carried off our prize. I made the pay-sergeant 
fall in the company and gave every man two oianges. 
Howeft^er, before they were devouiod an alarm was 
given that the enemy’s cavalry were coming, and 
the Regiment rapidly formed square, and then 
occurred an incident that 1 can vouch for. 

The Governor-General, Lord Hardinge, with his 
son and one native trooper, rode into our square. 
It appeared afterwards that he had sent his escort 
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back with the Crown Prince of Pi'ussia (whose doctor, 
his only attendant, had been killed that day), and 
the Prince went right away out of India, hut I 
really don’t know by what route he went. The 
Governor-General addressed us in a firm voice •. 
‘Thirty first, 1 was with you when you saved the 
Battle of Albuera ; behave like men now.’ He then 
took the star off his breast and gave it to his son. 
He evidently never expected to leave our stjuare 
alive, and up to that time we had no idea that any¬ 
thing was wrong, l>ut in .some unaccountable way 
the greater part of our nrmy had melted away in 
the night, and Sir Harry Smith's division was left 
almost alone to face a Iresh army, the formed line of 
which we could see advajicing upon us in perfect 
order, and as this was a war where no quarter was 
asked or given on either side, and we had to fight it 
out to the hitter end, things looked very black 
indeed We had not a gun left, or if there were, the 
ammunition was all expended; but most of them 
were s nashed; and dead horses and broken limbers 
were b'ing about, having been completely outmatched 
by the heavier artillery of the Sikhs. 

'I'he fresh army lialted a good way off and opened 
fire, and this w(!nt on for hours, the enemy 
evidently thinking that our army was in the empty 
Sikh (jamp, and that we had set a trap for them. 
I fell fast asleep, and awoke with a start to find the 
men on their fetd, and wildly pointing to our left 
froid we saw the 3rd Light Dragoons and a regi¬ 
ment of native Cavalry i-iding straight for the enemy’s 
flank, a mere handful of rneii attacking 10,000. We 
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cheered wildly, and fancy our rage when, just as 
the Dragoons closed with the enemy, our native 
Cavalry turned tail and bolted. We gave them a 
volley as they disappeared in the dust, and before it 
and the smoke cleared away not a man was to be 
seen ; the whole Sikh army had bolted ! I always 
believed, and I still do, that the Sikh General had 
received an enormous bribe to retire ; for while we 
were still wondering. Sir Harry vSmith rode up to us 
and said, ‘ I congratulate you, 31st; there’s not an 
enemy within ten miles.’ Thus ended the memorable 
two days’ fighting at FeroEesha. 

Here is a newspaper extract which I still have : 
‘The 31st, this gallant old corps, seems to have 
received more than its share of hard knocks in the 
four last glorious battles it was engaged in. At 
Ferozesha it was merely the cool and determined 
fighting of this Kegimeiit and the old 50th that 
saved Sir H. Smith’s division from destruction, as 
they found themselves in the midst of the Sikh 
camp quite unsupported.’ The 50th were certainly 
there also, but so were the 29th, and I am certain 
it was wdth them that we formed line as I have 
stated above. 

After the fight we took possession again of the 
Sikh camp, and remained there another day, while 
the army was being got into shape again. Quite 
a number of men had gone off during the night, 
a report having been spread that the army were to 
retire upon Ferozepoor, and in the dark they had 
actually passed this second Sikh army, which came 
down upon us the next morning. It was at the 
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beglniung of the fight that poor Pollard was killed— 
he who saved my life at Moodkee. The Adjutant 
was also killed, and from that day I had to take his 
place. 

The d'ictor of the Crown Prince of Prussia was 
also killed in the earlier part of this engagement, 
and l^ord Hardinge sent the Prince from the field 
with his own escort (as I have already related), 
which accounts for his entering our square with only 
one man and his son. On the Crown Prince arriving 
at home he expressed his wish to the British 
Govej'nment that he mii.'-ht he allowed to present 
the decoration of the Iron Cro.ss to the officers with 
whom he had fouglit in these Ixittles, and I was 
told that the reply was that officers of the British 
Army were )iot allowed to wear foreign decorations. 
I ha'ce always felt that being deprived of this 
decoratio;:i was a deep and lasting grievance, and I 
think the German Emperor .should send us it yet—at 
least, totl ie few survivors ofthest^ memorable battles. 

After this 1 had to command my company as well 
as fulfil tlie Adjutant’s duties, and act as postmaster, 
which was a most troublesome berth, as in those 
days .ill letters liad to be paid foi' on delivery, as 
well as sorted, being sent up in sacks. I had to 
get them delivered and collect the yiay. 

As the commissariat had not arrived, we had just 
to forage for ourselves. I got hold of a bag of 
native fine flour, a lot of ghee (clarified butter), and 
a big brass basin, which 1 polished well with sand; 
then lighted a fire, boiled the w'ater, and made a 
fine dish of porridge, making a wooden spoon out of 
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a bit of stick. Just as I was having a feast the 
Colonel came up, and I offered him some; but, being 
an Englishman, he could not be persuaded to try it. 
I enjoyed the foraging very much ; it was certainly 
not plundering, and I may just relate another little 
incident: I saw one of my men with an axe in his 
hand, and asked him what he wanted with that. 

‘ Look here, sir,’ he said, and taking me into a 
grand-looking tent, showed me the tent-pole plated 
with silver in the most beautiful patterns. We cut 
it right down one side with the axe. It was very 
thick, and that ancient tent-pole would have been 
a prize for the British Museum. Having chopped 
it (the silver) in two halves, and knocked it into two 
flat bundles, we had each as 7nuch solid silver as we 
could carry. 1 put my share inside my military 
cloak, which T had strapped on my hack; but the 
very first day’s march 1 was so tired of my load 
that I threw it into a ditch. We marched in the 
direction of the Sutlej and encamj)ed on the banks 
of the river. The main body of the army was now 
encamped not very far above Ferozepoor, and we 
heard that the enemy had constructed a bridge of 
boats and were fortifying a large camp on British 
territory. 

Worfl also came that an army of Sikhs had 
crossed the river near Ludhiana and were threaten¬ 
ing our rear and communications. Sir Harry Smith 
was dispatched at once, and the 31st, of course, was 
one of his regiments. 

After several days’ march back towards Umballa, 
Sir Harry got word that the enemy were encamped 
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between us and Ludhiana. We inarched all night 
to attack them, and as we marched, some of their 
spies set fii'e to the bushes some little distance on 
our right fl xnk, repeating this from time to time, so 
that the enemy knew exactly where we were. We 
found them in possession of a large walled city, 
with a bat tery of guns drawn up in front of the 
principal gate on an eminence. 

From there,, as soon as we came within range, 
they cipened a heavy and most destructive fire 
on us. 

We were marching in column of companies, their 
fire taking us at an angle. One shot which I saw 
killed seven men. Lieutenant Timbrell was com¬ 
manding i:he company in front of me, with a soda- 
water bottle of cold tea resting on his hip. A round 
shot cut "he bottle from bis hip without touching 
him, and even without his knowledge ; and when 
I cam>i U]) to it I picked it up, emptying it of its 
contents. 

After ^ome mameuvrlng we formed line and 
advanced against the enemy. Sir Harry Smith was 
looking at them through his glass, and 1 heard him 
remark distinctly, ‘ It won’t do to-day ; they are 
too strong for us.’ 

W<i then changed our direction and marched for 
Ludhiana, and as long as we were within range of 
their guns they kejit up a heavy fire upon the 
column, and we lost more men tliat day than in the 
Battle of Aliwal (fought a tew days later, January 28, 
1846), tliis being the Battle of Budiwal, fought on 
21st Both men and houses were terribly knocked 
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up, and the Infantry had to help to drag the guns, 
many of the officers doing their share. It is a great 
mistake, in my opinion, to fight a battle after a long 
march, and on this occasion we found it to be so, 
as the enemy were in a fortified town, with a high 
solid brick wall all round, and had we charged the 
guns outside the gate, we should have been help¬ 
lessly‘shot down from the walls. Sir Harry’s infor¬ 
mation must have been very bad, or he would never 
have attempted to attack the enemy in such a 
position. The first water we came to was a pool of 
mud in which the cattle had wallowed for a long 
time, and it was almost as thick as soup, and very 
filthy. But we rushed in up to our knees and 
drank greedily, scooping up the mud with our hands. 
Most of the men, myself among the number, were 
very ill after it, and we suffered many other hard¬ 
ships that are never recorded in the grand accounts 
of battles that appear in history. 

As soon as tlie firing commenced, our long train 
of baggage and the camp-followers and sick men, 
who were being carried in doolies, were deflected 
out of range of the enemy’s shot, and circled round 
through the jungle, in the directiou of Ludhiana; 
and when we retired from the fight, the enemy, 
seeing the baggage unprotected, rushed out upon it, 
killed everyone they could get hold of, indiscrimi¬ 
nately, and plundered everything. Scarcely any of 
our camp-followers were killed ; they took to their 
heels like greyhounds. Tire two Syces who were 
leading my horses jumped on their backs and 
galloped hard, arriving at Ludhiana long before we 
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(lid. I lost ev(3rything but the clotlies I stood up 
ill, and the post-bag with the undelivered letters, 
and for mi'-ntbs afterwards 1 was worried by the 
postmaster-general to send him the postage. I 
referred him to the enemy who had looted the 
post-bag. A good many other officers were as badly 
off as mystlf; but as the baggage had scattered, 
some of' it found its way safe to Ludhiana, and 
Timbrell’s tent arrived all right; .so I had at least 
a covering over my head, though 1 had to sleep in 
my clothes on the ground. The Indian Government 
was remarkably good and liberal under the circum¬ 
stances, as we got handsome remuneration for 
everything that was lost. Four of us were provided 
with a soldier’s tent, and there was no difficulty in 
Ludhiana in getting charpoys and a supply of 
Indian quilts and sundry other necessaries, so we 
soon m.'ide ourselves as comfortable as circumstances 
would permit. 

After tno or three days we returned to Budiwal, 
a.s the Sikhs had retired to the banks of the Sutlej, 
and we found our poor sick men lying killed in the 
jungle, mc'St of them in the doolies, as they had 
been shot as they lay in b(id by the muzzle of a 
musket being put against tlu^ir side. You can 
imagine lic w savage the nnm were after such a sight. 

Little Trittou lost everything, like myself, so he 
and I adjcurned by ourselves to a house, stripped, 
and waslnid our shirts, then s<it the house on fire, 
held u]) our shirts till they dried, put them on, and 
went quietly back to the Regimeut. 

At the place our baggage, had been plundered. 
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letters and papers were lying about all over the 
ground, and many of the letters were picked up and 
read, 1 am ashamed to say, I remember being 
much amused at hearing one read out from people 
that we did not know. It was from a wife in 
England, giving her husband instructions how to 
curry favour with someone in power, and thereby 
get a good fat staft'appointment ! 

We carefully interred all our poor murdered com¬ 
rades and returned to Ludhiana. 

Our next movement was to follow the enemy to 
Aliwal, Close to the town of that name they had 
established a camp on the banks of the Sutlej. 

We marched early in the morning, and after 
passing over some rising ground, we descended to 
the level of the river on to a magnificent flat 
plain, extending for miles in the direction of the 
enemy’s entrenched camp. Sir Harry Smith 
formed his forces in order of battle, the Infantry 
in line, with the Artillery at intervals, and the 
Cavalry on the flanks. We marched steadily 
forward. 

Our Grenadier Company was on the extreme 
right of the line, and I came next with No. 1 Com¬ 
pany of the 31st. 

Soon the enemy opened fire at long range, and at 
first the shot failed to reach us ; but we soon had it 
come hopping along like cricket-balls, and we could 
distinctly watch it coming. 

They passed either through or over the line ; but 
soon a shell burst right in front of my company, and 
several of the men fired at it. 
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I was blc'wlug up my right-haTul man for being so 
foolish, when ft roxind shot cut lialf his cap from his 
head withc'ut hurting him. It smashed the arm of 
Mitchell, tlie mfin immediately behind him, and cut 
off the haversfick of a third man, in which he had a 
loaf of bi\-ad. This went rolling away to the rear; 
he immediitely ran after it and picked it up amidst 
a good de::I of chaff from his comrades. As we got 
close up to the enemy 1 saw that there were two 
guns directly in front of us, and my men jieppered 
the gunners so effectually :is to speedily reduce 
their numbers to two. 

Just then a mounted man rode right at us all 
alone, and 1 ran out to meet him ; but before we 
met both he and the horse rolled over defid, shot 
by my o\mi men behind. He flJl right at my feet, 
and 1 picked up his sword. At that moment I 
distinctly saw one of the two guTiners who were 
left ])ut a charge of canister-shot into the gun, 
find then his comrade fired right in our faces. 1 
instinctiv ely put my arm across my eyes, and got 
a showej' of dust and sand in my face, while the 
sole of one of my boots was ripped off right to the 
heel, but I myself Wiis totally unhurt. 

My comjiany then made a rush at the guns. 
Another chfirge of canister was j)ut down by the 
same man, while his comrade stood I'cady witli the 
port fire, when just at thfit moment he was shot 
dead, falling down on the light. His companion, 
seeing him fall, ran to pick up the port-fire; but 
it was extinguished. He immediately turned round 
upon ViS, drew Ills sword, and rushed forward, 

6—2 
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waving it above his head, and died in front of his 
guns. Such were the brave men with whom we 
had to contend. I was first up to the guns, and 
marked the howitzer i)y a sharp stroke of the Sikh’s 
sword, which I had picked up shortly before, across 
the muzzle, making a notch thereby, while one of 
the men wrote with a piece of chalk “ 31 ” on the 
gwns. 

I took the linchpin out of the wheel of the other 
gun (it was a lion’s head in brass), and put it in my 
pocket. These two guns wei'e bronze, and highly 
ornamented and beautifully inlaid on the canhiges, 
and, I believe, had been a present from some former 
Governor-General to Runjeet Singh. 

Two days afttn-wards, when I lieard that the guns 
were to be sent home to the Queen at Windsor, 
I went quietly back and replaced the linchjnn 
with its lion’s head in its place. 

The fight now became general, and 1 saw a 
magnificent charge of the IGth Lancers, who rode 
right through one of the enemy’s squai'es. As they, 
the Lancers, came round our right flank, and 
galloped in front of the Infantry line, a regiment 
of sepoys, our own men, opened fire upon them, 
and 1 rushed down the front of their line, knocking 
up the muskets with my sword, and shouting in 
Hindustani, “Our men, our own men!” It was a 
great wonder I was not shot, for some of the 
muskets were fired I’ight in my face; but men can 
do wonderful things and escape in the heat of 
battle. 

Referring to the guns that we took that day, I 
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believe tht y were planted in front of some part of 
Windsor Castle, but 1 have never seen them. I 
wonder if tlie notch 1. made with my sword is still 
to be seen on the muzzle of the howitzer. 

After som<} rather hard fighting we drove the 
enemy right across the Sutlej, ;ind took possession 
of their camp. 

The battle was scarcely over wlien a prisoner 
was brought up to the Colonel, in charge of a 
corporal and two men. Be turned out to be an 
Englishman wlio had deserted from the Bengal 
Artillery many years before and joined llunjeet 
Singh’s A.rmy, in which were both English and 
French offic<(i-s, for lliinjeet was very fond of 
getting them to assist liim in that grand army he 
was so proud of 'I'hls mail liad the rank of 
C/olonel, and [ at once recognised him as the oiftcer 
who Avas with the guns that gave us such a 
mauling .?,t Budiwal, and 1 told him that I saw 
him thert!, hut he stoutly denied it. Here the 
corporal, saluting the Colonel, said in his Ii-ish 
brogue;: ‘ Thei'e’s a nullah (piite handy ; shall I take 
him down there ?’ at the same time significantly 
tapping his musket. ‘No,’ said the Colonel, ‘you 
scoundrel ; take him to the main guaid !’ This man 
was iiltimately pardoned by the authorities, hut I 
know not what became of him afterwards. 

We thisn I'eturned to 'he main ai'my, and found 
that Sir Hugh Gough was waiting for us to make 
a grand attack on the enemy’s camp at Sohraon, 
which was strongly entrenched. 
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On the morning of February 10, 1846, the whole 
army advanced towards Sobraon, 

The first division, in wliich we were, was on the 
right flank, and we were destined to attack the 
enemy’s camp close to the Sutlej. 

The camp may be described as roughly a half¬ 
circle, resting on the River Sutlej. It was protected 
all round by a rampart 9 or 10 feet high, with 
portholes constructed of wood, on a level with the 
ground outside, which could, therefore, be swept 
with grape-shot, d’he bridge of boats was about 
half-way from the two corners of the camp, so 
you may judge what a desperate undertaking we 
had before us. We were just halted out of range, 
and a little to our left were the 9th Lancers. The 
enemy occasionally sent a long shot over their 
heads, and I remember distinctly watching how 
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every man slightly bowed his head in his saddle 
as the shot whistled past, and all the pennons of 
the lances moved forward and then back again in 
the mostj pt3rfect unison ; for when a round shot is 
coming in one's direction, as the sound rapidly 
increases, in volume, it is almost impossible to resist 
the idea that the shot is going to strike yourself. 

After a short, far too short, bombardment, which 
has been severely criticised since (as it resulted in 
a teirible loss of life to our army, and left the 
enemy (julte unshaken), the whole force advancod 
to the attack. We found ourselves in front of a 
tremendous rampart, 10 oi- 12 feet high, with 
portholes for guns, built with wood near the level 
of the ground, while the top of the rampart was 
held by m<m with only the head and shoulders 
visible. They kept uj) a terrific tire on us, for the 
men were all picked shots, and as fast as a man 
fired, he handed his musket t(j the men behind him, 
when a loaded one was liunded back in return. 
Three times we got close up to the works, and three 
times we wt're driven back. During these attacks 
both the officers carrying the colours were mortally 
wounded—ICnslgns Tritton and Jones. The latter 
died at once. 

My poor little subaltern, Tritton, just before we 
were ordered to advance under fire, had come to me 
for a drink of cold tea, and while he was opening 
the flask the order came, ‘ Fall in 1' ‘ Ah !’ he said, 

‘ it's always the way ; when I want a thing I can’t 
get it. Nfwer mind, I’ll have some by-and-by.’ 
These were the last words be spoke to me. 
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After the two officers carrying the colours fell, 
Corporal McCabe picked up the regimental colour, 
I'ushed forward, climbed the embankment, and 
planted it there. How he escaped being riddled 
with bullets was simply miraculous, and with a 
loud cheer the whole brigade rushed forward and 
established themselves inside the enemy’s camp, 
tten, after some desperate lighting, they forced 
the enemy to retire across their bridge of boats. 
I actually saw _them marching Uiot running) with 
their arms sloped in a most defiant manner, but 
when they got on to their bridge of boats, it gave 
way, and our Artillery at once opened fire on 
them, making fearful havoc, while the river swept 
them away in hundreds. My subaltern, little 
Tritton, although shot right through the head, lived 
till night. I knelt beside him, holding his hand in 
mine till he expired. Poor boy ! I cut off a lock of 
his hair and gave it into his mother’s hands when 
we were quartered at Walmer. She lived at 
Canterbury, and Avhen I took tlie hair out of the 
same paper in which 1 had first folded it, some 
sand from the battlefield where he fell dropped 
out. We gave him a .soldier’s grave, as we wei’e 
under orders to march again in the morning, 
and every available doolie ^vas I’equired for the 
wounded. 

It was a very miserable night for those that were 
left, and I am not ashamed to say my eyes were wet 
as I knelt by my dear comrade’s bedside in the 
dreary, dark tent—a soldier’s tent in which four of 
us were quartered after we lost all our baggage at 
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Budiwal : and here was I left all alone, the other 
three killed or woumled. 

But to return to th<^ battle. Our Horse Artillery 
had ^ot into the camj) by an oj)euin^r close to the 
river, anri had thus hee)i able to open fire upon the 
bridge (jl‘ boats at short range, and it was this 
battery, ] believe, that smashed the bridge. Captain 
Oarvock, who was on Sir Harry Smith’s staff, was 
bit on the leg by a ball that passed through the 
flesh without touching the l)oiie ; as he could feel 
it under Ibe skin on the other side, he coolly took 
out his penknife and cirt it out there and then, 
and stuck to his duty till the battle was over ! 
Ijieutenant Tiaw had a ball stuck in his shoulder- 
blade, and he refused to have it cutout, and I fancy 
it nevt'.r 7rr/,s' t',aken (,'ut, as it was thei'e years after. 
Timbrell, ;:ny chum, had a terrible smash ; a heavy 
iron gi-ap(i-8hot passed througii l)oth thighs, smash¬ 
ing bc'th hones, and lodging under the skin like 
Garvock’s on the far side. Sergeant Meredith 
carried hiri out of action back to back, and Timbrell 
told nu; what a friglit he got when, looking down, he 
saw his two heels where his toes ought to have 
been ; botli his legs had turned right round. The 
doctor told me he was mortally wounded, and I 
went to St-'! him as soon as possible. Imagine iny 
surprise to see liim sitting up in tied with a cheroot 
in his montli ; they said It was nothing but sheer 
pluck l-:ept him alive. Foi’ many months he was 
kept with Joth his legs resting in a kind of box, the 
feet being fixed in their correct jiosition at the far 
end ; in this way both legs remained the same 
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length. Had the feet not been fixed, one leg would 
have been longer than the other. As it was, his 
height was reduced nearly 4 Inches. He afterwards 
reioined the Regiment, and was my subaltern when 
quartered at Maryborough in 1849. 

An amusing incident in connection with this 
battle occurred some years aftei-wards on the pier 
alf Kingstown, near Dublin, where all the beaixty and 
fashion were promenading to hear the hand play. A 
Captain, formerly of the 50th Regiment, who was 
then living on his pension, suddenly rushed up to 
me, threw his arms round my neck, and shouted at 
the top of his voice ; ‘ He saved my life! he saved 
my life!’ At this everybody crowded round, and 
then the Captain, turning about to his audience, said 
with the tears in his eyes: ‘When I was lying 
desperately wounded at the Battle of Sobraon, and 
begging for a drop of water, he ’—pointing to me— 
‘ took off a dead man’s shoe, ran down to the river 
and brought me a drink.’ This was quite true, as I 
filled the shoe three times for him. 

Having thrown a fresh bridge of boats across the 
Sutlej, the whole army crossed over- into the Punjab, 
and commenced the advance upon Lahore, the capital 
city. It was a grand sight to see us marching in 
order of battle, one long line of Infantry sweeping 
forward with our Artillery, and supported by the 
Cavahy ; but no enemy appeared to dispute the 
advance. The first nwriiing a frightened stag 
galloped along the front of our line, and just as he 
had passed in front of the 31st, a Ghoorka sergeant 
stepped out some pacea to the front, knelt down on 
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one kne(3 and Hred, and the stag rolled over at once— 
a beautiful shot. In due time sve arrived at Ijahore, 
and encam])ed just o\itside tlie city. The son of our 
old Major (who had by this time left the Regiment, 
Major ’\'^an Courtland) came to see us. He was a 
Colonel in the Sikh army, but had remained at 
Lahore ind had not been fighting against us. I 
and two or three of tlie other officers went a ride 
with hin;,, and he conducted us all through the city, 
and woujid up our ride by taking us on to the top 
of one ol' th(3 city gates, wliere we were most kindly 
received by the guaid, who even waited upon us 
while we drank champagne. We were told after¬ 
wards that wo had run a great risk, but all ended 
well. It must be remembered that at thi.s time 
peace hai:l not yet been signed. 

A few days after, a gi-and durbar was to be held, 
to arrange the terms of ]reace. I was iir command 
of the guard of honour, and .saw everything most 
comfortably. An immense tent was pitched, in 
which the Governor-General with the Commander- 
in-Chief and .staff received all tier great Sikh Princes 
and chiefs. fhey arrived on eh'phants, gorgeously 
draped, and as they walked past me into the tent, I 
had a good look at them. They appeared to be 
very anxious and unea.sy, evidently suspecting 
treachery, and under their grand dr-aperies I could 
see that ::hey all had coats of chain armour. I 
preisenf ed arms as they walked past, and the last to 
go in was Duleep Sirrgh, so wcrll known for many 
years in this courrtry. He was then quite a small 
boy, being caiiied in his bt.arer’s arms, and at the 
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entrance the beai'er took oft’ the little Prince’s 
slippers and left them at the door. They were 
beautiful works of art, and embroidered in gold. I 
took one up and put it in my pocket, but thought 
that it might be considered an insult, so placed it 
quietly back again. I stood at the door of the tent, 
but could not hear what was said, and saw grand 
presents being presented and exchanged. When 
the chiefs Carrie out, I presented arms again, and 
they hurried to their elephants just as a salute was 
bbing fired in their honour from a battery of siege 
guns, which made a terrible row and smoke. 

One day Noel and I were wandering about, and 
came upon some of our men, who appeared to be 
looting from a btaiutiful old mosque, while a native 
was shouting lustily, when Sir Harry Smith rode 
up, and, witliout askijig any questions, laid into the 
men Avith a cane he had in his hand. The men 
ran away back into camp, laughing and evidently 
thinking it a good joke to be thrashed by a General! 
We went inside and saw that the dome of the roof 
was highly ornamented with beautiful encaustic 
tiles, and almost at tlie highest part of the dome 
there was a hole right through, as if a shell had 
dropj)ed in. We got upon the i-oof, I really don't 
remember how, as AA^e Avanted some of the tiles, and 
I offered to try and reach tliem if Noel would hold 
my feet. I actually got in head and .shoulders 
through the shot-hole and dug out a lot of tiles, 
but to get back again was the difficulty. There I 
was, hanging by my heels head down, AAuth the 
prospect of a, GO-fijet dr*p on to the pavement below. 
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Aftei' H desperate struggle, and clinging on to the 
sides of the hole with my nails, and Noel pulling 
his best, 1 got back again. Some of these tiles are 
nowin the Museum of Science and Art in Edinburgh, 
with several other things which 1 presented, among 
them my ancestors of Inchbmkie’s old charter- 
chest. 

On our return to camp witli the tiles I found a 
note waiting for me, saying Oirptain Lugard wanted 
to see me. lie was at head([narter8 (on account of 
the tremendous casualties among the general staft’), 
acting as Adjutant-General and Sir Hugh Gough’s 
right-hand man, although only^a Captain in the 
3l8t Eegiment. He told me tliat the Governor- 
General had decided to send home a large party of 
wounded men to England, as a proof that the war 
was ovm', and informed me (a young .subaltern) that 
I might have the command. He also said that the 
Llegiment was to go home at once vifi Calcutta, but 
that I .should be home six months before them. 
Of course 1 joyfully accepted the offer. ‘ You must 
leave bmnorrow morning for Ferozepoor, and I will 
send a Ca^■alry escort with you, as a large part of 
the Sikh array art; still wandering al)out.’ ‘ All 
right,’ 1 sa;d, ' 1 am ready, and very many thanks 
for your kind remembrance of your old subaltei'in’ 

The next, morning about three an e.scoi't appeared, 
and I, with my dispatches in my cap (having nowhere 
else to jrut thtra) from che Comniander-in-Chief to 
the General commanding at Ferozepoor, set off’ on 
the long rifle, my order’s being that they were to 
be delivered that day. I was di-essed in a scarlet 
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jacket and black trousers, and had my sword on. My 
baggage was to follow. I, however, took my second 
horse, and away I started with an escort of fifty 
men and an officer. About midday we arrived at 
a camp that had been established to keep open 
our communications; there the officer commanding 
my escort announced that his hoi’ses were done up 
and that he could go no further till next day. I 
replied, ‘ My orders are to go to Ferosiepoor to-day, 
and I’ll go whether you come or not.’ The officers 
in the camp did their utmost to pei'suade me not to 
go, saying that there was no road through the 
jungle (which was cpiite true), and that they had 
no guide to give me. However, after a good lunch, 
I started alone on rny second horse, trusting to my 
bump of locality to find my way through the jungle. 
Most fortunately, just after starting, I met a strong 
detachment, escorting a battery of heavy guns. I 
asked them where they came from, and they said 
the bridge of boats. My next question was, ‘ Do 
you think your gun-wheels have left a mark through 
the jungle?’ and they said, ‘Yes.’ However, as it 
turned out, every now and then the marks had 
become invisible, and I had to cast forward until I 
found them again. Some time after, I came to a sort 
of road with a fence on eacli side, evidently leading 
to a village. I followed the road and suddenly found 
myself in an open space, mid rode right into the 
middle of a regiment of the enemy ! 

Some were drawing water, and many were 
standing or sitting about, evidently halting for 
their midday rest. I was going at an easy canter 
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at the time, and without either slackening or 
quickenintf my pace 1 cantered right through the 
middle of them. My only fear was that 1 should 
ride against some of them, as they were thickly 
scatteied about. My scarlet jacket immediately 
attracted theii- attention, but they simply stared at 
me in astonishmeiit, and T smiled and nodded at 
them amiably as I rode past. Not a man raised Ms 
hand against me, but when I had passed the last of 
them 1 had a most uncomfortable feeling, expecting 
every moment to get a shot in the back. However, 
nothing l]ap])oned, ajid iw long as I was in sight 
I kept up the same easy pace. Then I went off 
pretty hard until 1 got some miles between me and 
my friends. 

Without further adventure, and just about sun¬ 
down, I irrrived at the bridge of boats. There I 
found an old friend, Harry Yule (afterwaids Sir 
Harry Yule). He had lived in the same terrace in 
Pldinburgli as I did when we were boys together. 
He was most hospitable—fed my horse, gave me a 
good tea, and provided a guide to take me to 
I'erozepoor, which, he informed me, was at least ten 
miles off. He was in the Bengal Engineers, and 
then in cliarge of the bridge of boats. He after¬ 
wards ros(! to distinction in India. 

It ^^■as quit e dark before we started, and I could 
only see the white figuj'e of the guide in front of me 
as he trotted along, taking a bee-line across country 
with a great many low mud fences to cross. The 
manner Iji which my mount k(q)t his feet, as he 
scrambled over these impediments, was quite wonder- 
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ful. He was a Kabul horse which the Regiment 
had brought back with them, and was the most 
sure-footed animal I had ever ridden. At last, about 
ten o’clock at night, we came in sight of the lights 
ot the town, and, most providentially, at the very 
first door I rode up to T found a party of our own 
wounded ofiicers with Dr. Stewart in charge. 

Of course, they were greatly surprised at my 
sudden appearance. They were playing cards, and 
looked as if they had seen a ghost when I entered. 
There sat poor Law with a bullet in his shoulder- 
blade (which he would nt. /er allow to be removed) ; 
Pilkington with smashed ankles ; Flasket with his 
twisted and smashed foot—all brother officers of 
the .'list. 

Dr. Stewart at once ordered a bed to be put up 
for me in his own I’oom in the hospital, which was 
close by. I was quite stu})efied with fatigue, and 
had scarcely thrown myself on my bed when Dr. 
Stewart rushed in from the .surgery exclaiming, 

‘ I’m a dead man! I’m a dead man ! I have 
swallowed a fearful overdose of laudanum !’ The 
hospital sergeant followed him in with two orderlies, 
who seized him and began to rattle him up and 
down the room, saying, ‘ This is your only chance, 
sir ; tins is your only chance.’ 

Poor man! he only groaned out, ‘ Oh, let me 
lie down !’ I shall never forget the horrors of that 
night. They dragged him up and down, and every 
now and then threw him on my bed. I was past 
sleeping altogether, and lay awake staring at them, 
as they hustled and knocked him about. Towards 
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daylight the sergeant tliought that the worst was 
over ; they then let him lie down, and he recovered 
all right. 

To add to the horrors of that night, there was 
only a door between us and tlie wounded men, 
which stood open. Some of them were moaning in 
agony, while others were cursing at the disturbance 
keeping them awake all night. 

It was altogetlier very horrible to me in my 
exhausted conditioii, alter a continuous ride from 
3 a.m. until 10 p.m. 

Next morning 1 pi'esented my othcial documents 
to the Genernl, and matters w<u'e put in train. 
Two hundred men were to be selected out of the 
different hospitals, and were of all arm.s of the 
Service--Gavalry, Infantry, and Artillery. 

All the doctors did was to select the men. I had 
to find out from themselves rank, name, and all 
particulars, and to make a cori-ect list myself. 1 
had, for inst.ance, to go into a M'ard and a.sk, ‘ Any 
men here f!)r Mnglaud f’ and 1 might get a joyful 
aiuswer, ‘ Yes, 1 am,’ or a groan, ‘ Oh, 1 shall never 
see England again !’ When tlie l)f)at8 were ready 
the embarkation commenced, and two doctors were 
put in charge-—Dr. llutherford and Dr. Laing. T 
got on sj)lendidly with them, and during the whole 
nine months we were together not a disagreeable 
word passed between ns, to the \'ei'y best of my 
recollection. Dr. llutlKu-ford irrse to the highest 
post as an Inspector-General of Hospitals. Doctors 
were not cri'ated Majors and Colonels in my day. 
Dr. Laing was ordered back to India, while we were 
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quartered at Walmer, in Kent, and I went off in a 
small boat and boarded the ill-fated Birkenhead in 
the Downs, and was the last of his friends to say 
good-bye to him. The terr-ible shipwreck on the 
south coast of Africa, in which his life was lost, is 
a matter of history. 

Before sailing from Ferozepoor Lieutenant Paul 
arrived as an escort with forty men of the 31st, and 
I pi'oceeded to arrange our fleet of fifty boats. A 
temporary house had been constructed on each boat 
of bamboos and sti’aw, the boats being very much 
like a Thames barge—quite flat, with a 3-foot 
gunwale all round. T handed over one boat for the 
doctors, took one for myself, and selected a guard- 
boat, in which were placisd one sergeant and ten 
men, and their only duty was to take charge of 
the treasure-chest, in wliich wei'e put rupees for the 
men’s pay, also all my own valuables—the Sikh sword 
and the Kytul daggei’, the tiles, and sundry other 
things, letters, etc. Had they not been in the 
guard-tent 1 should have lost all in the fire of which 
you will hear presently. We had also commissariat 
and cooking boats, and in the rest of the fleet the 
doctors arranged the wounded men as they thought 
best, with one or two of the escort in each to act as 
hospital orderlies. Our order of sailing was the 
same every day. The doctors' boat went first and 
kept in front. When they halted for the night the 
other boats made fast to the bank below them, one 
by one as they arrived. I came last and passed 
everything before mooring. By this arrangement 
the doctors began their visits the moment they 
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arrived, and worked their way down to the lowest 
boat, which prevented any delay. I was very much 
cheered as I rode up to the boats the first day from 
F<jroze])oor by hearing a hearty voice call out, ‘ ()h, 
boys, it is our own little oflxct'r that is to command 
us!’ This was Mitchell, of my own company, who 
had lost his arm at Aliwal by the same shot that 
knocked h?lf of my right-liand man’s ca[) off. 

For a few days we had a native Cavalry escort, 
but they S'jon left us. Fiom th<; Sutlej we sailed 
into the Indus, where the banks on our side were 
covered with jungle and almost uninhabited. I 
had my faithlul dog Chufl'y, whom 1 had had for 
years, and he followed me everywhere. He saved 
my life at the expense of his own. For as I returned 
after dark one night from the doctors’ boat to my 
own, whil(^ making my rvay through the jungle 
along tlie tank f»f the river, 1 heard a slight squeak 
behind me, and Chuffy was gone in a moment, with¬ 
out anothe :' sound ! Had he been in front of me 
the tiger would have taken me instead of Chuffy. 

After that I took no more Jiight walks, but a few 
days after some of the enemy, or, at all events, an 
enemy, brought down a gu;i to tljc opposite side of 
the river, and commenced to j)ractise at our boats. 
The only thing that we could do was to extinguish 
all the lights and stay as (juiet as po.ssible until 
morning ; tut shortly before daylight, when every¬ 
one was fast asleej), they came over in a boat, crept 
stealthily up the bank of the river, and my boat 
being fiie first thing they reached, they threw some 
burning cha rcoal on to the thatch and made off. I 
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awoke to a blazing fire, and dashed into the bath¬ 
room, where there was a row of large chatties filled 
with water for the morning bath, and threw the 
water with all my might against the flames. Of 
course, it only returned on myself, as the fire was 
overhead, and I immediately recognised that the 
thing was hopeless; so I made for the door, which 
was fastened, and while 1 was struggling to open it, 
a dense cloud of smoke rolled down upon me. In 
another moment 1 should have been insensible from 
suffocation, but with a tremendous efforf I tore the 
door open, and after gasping for breath in the fresh 
air, made my way on shore along a plank. The 
servants also, who were slee})ing in front of the boat, 
escaped, and at break of day there I stood, shivering 
in a wet shirt and nothing else, watching the boat 
burn to the water’s edge and sink. 

There I was, eleven days from the nearest station 
where 1 might get clothing of any kind, and nobody 
had much to lend me. However, I borrowed a suit 
of clothing and a pair of slippers, with a couple of 
towels for a pugaree, and took possession of a very 
small boat which contained commissariat stores and 
comfoi'ts for the sick men. At the first station we 
came to, the name of which 1 forget (it was either 
Succar or Iloi'ee Bukar), I was hospitably enter¬ 
tained by some of the officers, and succeeded in 
getting some decent clothing. 

When arriving at a military station, it is etiquette 
to report your arrival to uhe General in command, 
and my experience of the ceremony was invariably 
the same ; 
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The General is seated in his chair; I am intro¬ 
duced, and, making a polite how, 1 remark, ‘ I am 
come to report the arrival of the wounded men from 
the Sutlej.’ The General then looks up with a severe 
expression on his face, and remarks, ‘ And pray, 
young ma,n, why doesn’t the commanding officer 
come and report for himself f I meekly reply, 

‘ Idease, sir, I am the commanding officer.’ Thh 
General tlien looks me up and down again, and 
after apokigizing for his mistake, asks me to be 
seated. I was only a youtli, and looked even younger 
than I was. At Succar we exchanged our river- 
boats lor small dat-bottojned steamers, used for 
navigating the Indus. These took us right out to 
sea from the mouth of the rivei-, where two large 
men-of-war steamers were waiting to ship us to 
Bombay. 

The traiisfei'ence was a very troublesome atfair, as 
the flat-bottomed steamens rolled fearfully, but at 
length we got the invalids all safely on board, and 
I followed. At the gangway my old servant, Pat 
Kennedy, I'eceived me, saying, ‘ I’ve got your cabin 
all ready, sir and 1 followed him along the deck. 
He opened th<! door, ami just as I was stepping in 
I was seized roughly by the colbir from behind by 
one of the ship’s oflicers, who exclaimed, ‘ Come 
out of that, young man ; that is the commanding 
officer’s cabin !’ The same old story over again. 

We arri\ ed at Bombay without any incident worth 
mentioning, landed, and were quartered in empty 
barracks preparatory to embarking for England in 
1846. 
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After a few weeks an East Indiamaii, the Here¬ 
fordshire, was chartered to take us home. A finer 
ship could not have been found for the purpose. 
She had a flush main-deck (with large portholes 
constructed for cannon, and giving magnificent 
ventilation in fine weather), which was the quarters 
of the men, both the wounded and the escort. 

While the ship was everything that could be 
wished for, the captain, I am sorry to say, was the 
reverse, as you will see from what occuri'ed bn 
board. 

Before embarkation, a committee was appointed 
to inspect the stores by the military authorities. 

Nothing could exceed the excellence and quality of 
all laid before them ; pork and salt beef and beautiful 
new biscuits, and everythiiig else the same, and the 
quantity laid in was vouched for. 

While this display was being exhibited on deck, 
there was a short passage-at-arms between the 
captain and the chief mate, and 1 caught the closing 
remark of the captain, who was saying with great 
contempt in his voice, ‘ Oh, he’s only a boy !’—the 
old story over again and again. As the ‘ boy ’ had 
had some previous experience of the treatment of 
troops on board ship, he mentally resolved to keep 
his eyes wide open, and we had scarcely been a few 
days at sea, when everything of the vilest quality 
was served out to the troops. It subsequently ap¬ 
peared that all the stoi'es and i-ations were of the 
worst possible description, and that there was nothing 
else on board. 

I afterwards ascertaiTied that in laying in a five 
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months’ supply for the troops, as he was compelled 
to do hy his charter, the captain had laid in nothing 
whatever for the ship’s company of about sixty all 
told. Th(: doctoi's, of course, condemned the rations 
almost daily, and this was duly notified by myself 
to the captain in writing. T declined all conversa¬ 
tion with him, but carefully kep)t all documents and 
a record of all his villainies during the voyage. 

The first thing that we found out was that the 
buckets with which our allowance of water was 
measured out every morixing, and which were closed 
at the topi, only a small hole being left to prevent 
the water from spilling, were secretly taken down 
to the hold, and a false bottom put in by the cooper ; 
this robb(;d us of about a (piart of water from every 
bucket, served, out. But the crowning piece of villainy 
in the e>es of my mei.i rvas that he watered the 
grog, and at this and the other tricks which were 
being played, and at the abominable food, the men 
became simply furious. 

Of course, 1 protested in writing, and kept copies 
of all the correspiondeiicc. 

Oiu: morning my acting sergeant-major came to 
me and reported that the men had resolved to throw 
the captain oveirboard, and that they certainly meant 
it, I went straight down a.mongBt them, got the 
ringleaders together, and had a long talk with them, 
fiointiug out that they would ruin their own prospects 
and me also, that they would certainly be tried for 
murder as soon as we reached Kngland, and that 
they would hrrfeit their pensions. 

After a long conversation and having exhausted 
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all my powers of persuasion, as I was perfectly 
helpless to enforce obedience, they promised to 
leave the captain alone, on my guaranteeing that 
they should receive satisfaction as soon as we got 
home., It appeared that one of the ship's officers 
had crept down in the dark and had overheard 
our conversation, and had gone and told the 
captain. This put him in such a funk that he 
scarcely showed outside his cabin door for the rest 
of the passage. 

After rather a long passage we anchored at 
St. Helena, and 1 went on shore and visited 
Napoleon’s grave. On my first voyage home in 
1837 1 had done the same, and had taken a 
wander all over the little island. 'J'he grave was 
then undisturbed ; but on this my second visit 
it was open, and Napoleon’s remains removed to 
F ranee. 

1 went down into the grave, and was disgusted 
to see that the British tourist had been there, and 
Smith a,nd Jones had cut their initials on the brick- 
work forming tlie side of the grave. I brought 
home a cutting from the old willow hanging over 
his grave; this was given by a friend of mine to 
the Botanical Gardens in Regent’s Park, and it is 
growing there, I believe, to the present time. 

On returning on board, and wliile we were taking 
in water, T was Interested to see a native alongside 
in a small boat catching a kind of mackerel that 
came about in search of food. He had only one 
arm, and held a short bit of string in his hand with 
a hook at the end ; and, sitting quietly in his boat, 
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he dexterously threw the hook over the hack of a 
fish, and chucked it into his boat in an instant. 
This he did like Ha:htnin<;, and sometimes took 
them quite fast, one after the other. It is really 
wonderful what can he done by practice. One of 
the wounded men on hoard, who had lost the whole 
of one Itig, used to go up the rigging as nimbly as 
any sailor on hoard, and help reef the topsails. 
He had been a sailor before et\li8ting. But the 
most astonishing examjile of what can be done was 
that of an artist, who w’ent to paint regularly in 
the National Gallery, Lolitlon. He had no arms, 
not even a stum}), the sleeves of his coat were 
slightly })added and sewn into the pockets of his 
jacket, and he looked just like anyone else when 
walking aDout. He copied a picture hanging next 
the one that I myself was engaged u})on, so that we 
were together daily for .some time. When he arrived 
in the morning, the attendant })ut up his things 
and laid doMn his paint-box, })lacing a sort of 
large cushion, like a })illow, on the ground, and 
left him. He sat down on this, opened his paint¬ 
box, and ]:'ut out the colours with the toe of one 
foot, while he held the palette by his great toe with 
his other foot, then selected his brushes and painted 
away, making usually teautiful <-ind correct copies, 
which were readily bought up. 

He was, I believe, a Belgian, but we in the 
Gallery (ialhxl him Mr. T’ojcer. 

Forgive me for running away from my ship. As 
1 stood on deck another ship sailed into the hay, 
the only anchorage that is to be found at St. Helena, 
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and this only extends from point to point of the 
little indentation (if I may so name it) called the 
bay, outside which line the depth drops suddenly 
down to unknown limits. 

Well, the ship dropped her anchor just too far 
out, and so, not finding bottom, she drifted away 
from the land under the influence of the strong 
trade-wind that constantly blows there from the 
south-west (in consequence of this direction of the 
wind, sailing-ships going round the Cape from 
home have to keep right away, nearly to South 
America, in coming from tbe north). After running 
out her cable to the very end she could not get it 
again owing to its great weight, and so signalled 
to us for help ; and in response the second officer 
and some of the men were sent off in one of our 
boats. They got in the anchor, and then the vessel 
attempted to beat back into the harbour; but the 
wind was too strong, and after tacking backwards 
and forwards for three days without coming any 
nearer, she signalled, ‘ Going to Ascension,’ and we 
had to call there and pick up our men and boat. 

Ascension was in those days considered a ‘ man- 
of-war ’ by the British Navy, and was recorded as 
such in the Admiralty books. It had a captain, 
officers, and crew stationed there, who were treated 
in all respects as if they were at sea. I am really 
not awai'e if there were anv other inhabitants. It 
is quite a small island, and dismally barren and 
inhospitable-looking, with a small hill, showing a 
little vegetation about the centre of the island. 
This describes it as it appeared from the sea, and 
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we were pretty close in. Sailors used to say that 
it was only a, cinder - heap wliich had been swept 
togeth(!r as useless when the world was made! 
No one landed, as our second oflicer with his boat 
and crew canie off to us tlie moment the ship was 
sighted. 

A few days after leaving Ascension we entered 
the Doldrums, This is a well-named portion of sea, 
for, as the trade-winds do not blow home, either 
north or south, there is a dreaded but well-known 
belt of cabn, and thj’ough this sailing-ships have to 
make their way with the help of very light and 
variable ])uff's of wind which come from all 
directions, alternating with dead calm. We were 
most unfortunate, and it looked like a judgment 
on the nujau and greedy captain, as for a whole 
fortnight the ship lay slowly rolling on a glassy sea, 
the sails, every now and again, Hai)ping against the 
masts and rigging with a most weird and irritating 
repetition, (Jombined with this there was an 
intense burning sun right overhead and not a cloud 
to give us the least sliadow of comfort, and to bring 
things to a climax, our provisions and stores, such 
as they were, got so low that we had to be placed 
on half-rations. Majiy of tlie stores wore clean 
expended, such as tea, sugar, and the like, and very 
little water left. Just picture our situation : very 
little to ent or drink, and that of the worct quality, 
the bui’ning heat of an E<piatorlal sun day after day. 
The captain was really afraid of his life, and no 
wonder alter what he had heard when things were 
going much more easantly. However, we got 
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through the Doldrums a,t last and made straight for 
the Western Isles, and came to an anchor off Fayal, 
one of the Azores, where we were most ably and 
kindly assisted by Mr. Minchin, the British Consul, 
who Invited us on shore at once, and did all in his 
power to find provisions, etc. He had two lovely 
daughters, with whom, of course, everyone fell 
viblently in love on the spot. As for myself, T 
was so far gone that my poetic muse awoke, and I 
composed an ‘ Ode to the Ladies,’ which I will not 
inflict on my readers, but simply give the two first 
lines : 

‘ Maid of Orta, ere we part. 

Give, oh ! give me back niy heart.’ 

The rest can be imagined. Orta was the little 
town off which we were anchored. The Island of 
Fayal is perfectly lovely at any time, but to us, 
after all the miseries of our voyage, it seemed a 
perfect paradise ! The natives came oft' with boat¬ 
loads of lovely fruit which they parted with for a 
mere song to the wounded men, and the doctors 
encouraged them to feast upon it for the sake of 
their health, and it wfxs wonderful what an improve¬ 
ment took place in a few days. Obstinate old 
wounds that would not heal closed almost at once, 
and another delightful thing was that, as there 
were no salt provisions to be procured in the island, 
we had tc ^ay in a tremendous supply of fresh beef, 
which kept us going till we arrived in England, 
Before arriving at Fayal we lost one of the 
passengers, an officer, who did not die, however, of 
wounds, but from disease of the lungs. We buried 
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him at sen,, and as tlie t)ody was committed to the 
deep, we fired three volleys as a token of respect. 
Just as the third volley went off one of the men 
fell flat or the deck from the recoil of his musket, 
and as he lay 1 heard him mutter to himself, 
‘ There go three good bullets.’ His musket had not 
gone off' during the first and second volleys, and 
he had loaded it three times. Having no blank 
cartridges on hoard wti werti obliged to use ball 
carti'idges, hence the remark. 

At length we got as far as the Downs, and the 
pilot having anchored ti'l the turn of the tide, a 
shore-boat was hailed, and as soon as it was along¬ 
side the captain rusht;d out of his cabin and jumped 
into it. The moment he did so a shout was raised 
by some of the men, ‘ The captain’s running away !’ 
In a moment the men rushed uj) from below like a 
swarm ol:‘ angry bees. 

Some jumped on the bulwarks, some in the 
rigging, and they yelled ajid howled and jeered till 
he was out of sight. 

Tlie faces of the boatmen as this scene was being 
enacted wei-e almost beyond power of description. 
At one moment they evidently intended to bring 
the captain back again, which caused a fearful 
addition to the howls, and 1 believe my men would 
have sunk the boat and boatmen had they come 
near the ship again. 

AVe arrived safely .at Hravesend without further 
ad\ entares. After casting anchor, the health officer 
came alongside the ship and passed up a Bible in a 
copper cover (to protect him from infection). The 
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chief mate, having taken possession of the Bible, 
had to answer truthfully all the questions put to 
him. Question ; ‘ Have you any sick on board V 
Answer: ‘ No; Ave have a shipload of wounded 
men, but no sickness.’ Question : ‘ When was your 
last case of illness on board V Answer: ‘ At 
Bombay, five months ago, a sailoi’ died of cholera.’ 

‘ Veiy well,’ was the oracular response ; ‘ you are in 
quarantine for twenty-four hours.’ 

If that was not tomfoolery I do not know what 
was. Now foi' the result. One gentleman had 
come on boar-d with leave, in the hopes of meeting 
an old friend, when up went a great yellow flag to 
the masthead, and he was informed that he could 
not go home until the next day. His lady friends 
had provided an entertainment at the hotel, and we 
could see them at the windows waving their pocket- 
handkerchiefs. ^’flen, after a time, dishes were held 
up to signify that dinner was ready, and there he 
was, pool- man, a prisoner till next day ! But that 
was not the worst of the absurd regulation. 

The Herefordshire, being an old East Indiaman, 
had gun-ports all along the main-deck, where the 
men were quartered. As soon as night closed in and 
all the lights were put out according to order, a lot 
of shore-boats slipped alongside, well provided with 
drink, and, as my men had no money, they pro¬ 
ceeded to barter all their possessions for a bottle of 
rum or other strong drink ; and the worst of it was 
that in the dark the men were not at all particular 
whose property they handed out—boots, trousers, 
every article of clothing went into the boats. 
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Soon the whole lower deck was a scene of wild 
intoxication, and a length of cable covered with 
mud impi'oved the ap])earance of those who rolled 
on it. -Even the ammunition, which had been 
brouglit ip in a cask, disappeared; so you can 
imagine my leelings .at tlie horrible state of affairs 
which twenty-four hours of quarantine had created. 
Next moi'iiing a pompous officer came on l)oard to 
request that the amnninltioii might l)e handed over 
to him to take to Tillmry Fort. 

My reply was that 1 had no ainmunition on board, 
with which he was perfectly satisfied, and went 
away. The only thing I could do when ordered to 
land was to procure the whole of the omnibuses 
that .were to be had. Into these I packed all the 
half-clotlmd men (who were more like animals than 
men), amidst the sympathetic remarks of a gaping 
crowd. Pool' fellows, what hardship they must 
have gone through ! They have scarcely a rag to 
their backs !’ etc. So ejided mv nine nronths’ com¬ 
mand. 

On my bringing the whole matter regarding the 
captain to the notic(; of the authorities, the case 
was thoroughly investigated, and the captain was 
heavily fined, but not so much as he deserved to be, 
for I am certain he made a large profit by his villainy, 
and, in my o])inion, ought to h.-rve been much more 
severely jmnished. 

As the result of the whole affair, I received from 
the Duke of Wellingtoji who was then Commander- 
in-Chief, a highly complimentary letter, saying how 
this young officer had conducted himself to the 
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entire Batlsfaction of His Grace, under most trying 
circumstances. I was told afterwards at the Horse 
Guards that the Duke had very seldom, if ever, 
written such a letter to a subaltern, and that I 
ought to be very proud of it. My informant also 
added, ‘ Your name stands well here.’ 

I deeply regret that this letter, together with 
many of what 1 considered valuables—miniatures of 
relatives painted on ivoiy, etc.—went to the bottom 
in the harbour of Ithaca, through the clumsiness of 
the Greek sailors who were landing my luggage, 
when my company was sent from Zante to be 
quartered there later on. 
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Walmer—romantic story—‘Sailors as well as soldiers !’— 
Soirie Jisajrreeable boating experiences—Manchester— 
A singular old gentleman—Dublin—Prince George of 
Cambridge and the bavpeuny nail—The Smith O’Brien 
Rebellion—Maryboroiigh — tlolonel Pepper — Bagging 
trout—-After the ball—'J’he old Regimental colours— 
Athlone — Yachting — Nearly drowned—A practical 
joke—An unpleasant affair —A lady’s portrait—Sabnon- 
iishing on Loch Melvin—Pertnoy—A hunting smash 
— Some election incidents -(.'ork. 

As S0(in as all my duties connected with the detach¬ 
ment wete finished I got leav<!, which I took in 
Scotland, rejoining the Regiment on its return from 
India. 

Oui’ fi[.st station was Walmer, and the Duke of 
Wellington (as Warden of the Cinque Ports, 1847) 
came to reside at Walmer Castle, and there we 
often met him oiit widking. Me used to ask the 
senior officers—three or four at a time—to dinner; 
hut, Vieinir then a snVialteru, 1 had not the honour of 
an im itakion. lie reviewed the regiment on parade, 
and my Regiment, the dlst was the last he ever 
inspected. It was done more as a compliment to us 
than a.s u military duty. 

He dictated one or two movements of rather an 
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unusual character, and expressed himself highly satis¬ 
fied with the way in which they were carried out. 
I remember very well when marching past, a party 
of ladies were standing close to the saluting-point, 
and they were ci’iticising the officers pretty freely 
as they went l)y. I heard one ladj’’ say, ‘ That’s 
the boy for me! he’s always laughing’—indicating 
■lAyself. Many years after, I heard the story—a 
rather romantic one—of that very lady. She became 
engaged to a young man who went out to seek his 
fortune in Australia ; and when he was comfortably 
settled he wrote for her tx> come out and join him. 
When she arrived at Melbourne, to her great dismay 
she discovered that he had gone off some months 
previously in a rush to a newly-discovered gold- 
diggings. To make a long story short, he was never 
heard of again, and there is no doubt he was 
murdered on the wa}'^ up. After searching and 
advertising in vain for months in every conceivable 
way, to hear tidings of the man of her heart, the 
lady found herself again in Melbourne with all her 
money gone ; but being brave and good, she sat down 
to consider what she could do. She had written 
home to her friends for passage money to take her 
home ; but in those days it took .some eight months 
to get an answer to a letter. Having posted her 
letter, she went straight to a first-class hotel, told 
the manager her story, and offered to accept any 
situation. The manager and his wife at once took 
her in, and there she laboured patiently, looking 
forward to the months that woiild elapse before she 
could get a reply from home. After she had been 
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there some time, an old gentleman who had large 
business connections both there and at the Oape, 
having heard the lady’s story, and being very much 
struck l^y her appearance, pro])OSed to her, hut was 
])olltely and lirmly i-efused. No doubt she was 
still thinking of the posailiility of the lost one’s 
return. 

In due time the money arrived, and she returned 
to England, and to the great astonishment of her 
family, the old gentleman from Australia appeared 
on the scene, proposed again, was accepted, and took 
her back to the Oape of Good Hope. But she never 
recovered I'rom the hardshi]»s she endured, and after 
a time drooped and died. 

Nothing very remarkable occurred at Walmer 
except, perliaps, a visit to a French man-of-war, the 
]'(vuh(rn S ae was then at anchor in the Downs, and as 
wt* were gi y'ing a ball in a few days, I was deputed 
to take aji invitation to the French officers. Lieu¬ 
tenant Bray accompanied me, and we went by our¬ 
selves in a little sailing-boat that we sometimes 
used to hiie. <Joining alongside the French steamer, 
we were politely received, shovn into the cabin, 
delivered our message, and got ati a,iswer to take 
back to the Regiment. What was my disgust on 
coming ori deck to find that the French sailors, 
either out of politeness or mischief -I do not pretend 
to know wlach, but probably it was the latter, as we 
were two offict;rs in uniform—had rolled up the sails 
and taken down the ma,st of our boat, and were 
evidently awaiting the result with very gleeful 
faces! 
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As soon as we were on board they let go the rope. 
As Bray was not a sailor, I told him to sit down at 
the helm and look quite composed. I then stepped 
the mast, rehoisted the sails, put the helm over, and 
away we went gaily to the shore. At the ball one 
of the French officers remarked to me: ‘ You all 
appear to be sailors as well as soldiers !’ 

I had a disagreeable adventure after this. Going 
down with a party of brother officers for our usual 
bathe, I saw two officers out rowing in the little 
boat referred to above at a long distance from the 
shore, but they were standing towards us. I said 
to the others, ‘ I’ll go and meet them,’ and so I 
struck out. They seemed to be aimlessly rowing 
about, and I had a long swim before I got near 
them. Then I shouted out to attract their attention, 
but they, mistaking the shouts for the people on 
shore, pulled straight back without noticing me at 
all. The more I hailed the more they answered back 
to the shore. 

By this time I realized that it was hopeless for 
me to attempt to swim back again, as 1 was quite 
benumbed with the cold water. All T could do was 
to lie on my back and gently paddle with my hands 
to keep my head above water, and watch the receding 
boat. When they arrived at the shore, the first 
question my companions asked was, ‘Where’s Ilobert- 
son V To which they replied ; ‘We never saw him.’ 
Gf course, they immediately turned round and pulled 
back as hard as they could, and ultimately picked 
me up, bringing me safe to shore. I need not say I 
did not try that game again. 
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Another boating expiTience, f had occurred one 
warm, sultry day, with scarcely a breath of wind, 
when a pa,rty of us, some five or six, pulled off in a 
little boat to look at th<?. far-famed Goodwin Sands. 
Having got as near as we cared to go, some one pro- 
f)Osed a swim. I said : ‘ On one condition—that one 
man lemains in the boat to take charge while the 
others are in the water.' ‘ All right, said one, so 
we stripped and dived in. 80011 a light breeze 
sprang up, and on my looking round at the boat, 
imagine my feelings on seeing that the man in 
charge had stripjied and was swimming also, quite 
happy, and thinking nothing about the boat, which 
was sailing quietly away before a, light wind. With¬ 
out saying a word I struck out after it, and several 
times, when I almost had my hand on the stern, 
away weiit the boat faster than 1 could swim. 

After a fearful struggle (which was one of life or 
death for the whole party, you may say) I caught 
the boat, scrambled in, and rowed back again as 
hard as I could, getting back to the others not a bit 
too soon. 

Needless to relate, 1 gave the one in charge a bit 
of my mind as to how nearly he had drowned the 
whole of us. 

From Walmer we went to Manchester, and when 
marching from the railway-station to the barracks, 
we had great crowd running alongside the band. 
An old gentleman came up close to me and looked 
hard into my face two or three times. Then I saw 
two big tears coursing down his cheeks, and suddenly 
he took me in his arms, gave me a great hug, and 
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then ran away. I must have looked very foolish, 
for I heard the remark pretty loud, ‘ That ’ll be the 
prodigal come home.’ 1 never saw nor heard of the 
old gentleman again. 

From Manchester we were sent over to Ireland to 
assist in suppressing the Smith O’Brien Rebellion, 
and, as the bariacks were all full, we were quartered 
in the Linen Hall, a place where in old days the 
linen was stoi'ed. 

The officers’ (quarters were on the first floor, their 
rooms opening on to a long passage, each room having 
a large door (with a hasp and padlock) at one end 
and a barred window at the other. When the bugle 
sounded for parade, a mischievous young gentleman 
had gone down the passage and hooked up all the 
doors, which made us all prisoners, as the doors 
opened inwards. In consequence of this, I had to 
smash the staple of my door. To repair this damage, 
my servant, without my knowledge, had hammered 
in a big tenpenny nail. 

At that time Dublin was under command of 
Prince George of Cambridge, afterwards the well- 
known Duke and Commander-in-Chief for many 
years. He came to see how we were situated, as 
he always took a deep interest in all \mder his 
command. He told the Colonel that he wanted to 
see an officer’s quarters, and the Colonel, as he after¬ 
wards told me, being sure tliat my room would be 
in good order, took His Royal Highness to see it. I 
threw open the dooi', and what was my horror, as 
the Prince came in, to see him catch his elbow 
on my tenpenny nail, which ripped his coat right 
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down the sleeve 1 He took in the situation in a 
moment, and turning to the Engineer officer in 
chargt', ordered the whole of the rooms to be in¬ 
stantly furnished with good locks and keys, and to 
be informed as soon as it was done. Well done, 
Prince Gf^orge ! 

Things began to look really serious in Ireland, and 
we were told that tlie would-be rebels had prepared 
paving-stones and bottles of vitriol o'" the roofs of 
the hous(is for the benefit of the soldiers as they 
marched through the town. Secret information was 
conveyed to the authorities, and we were informed 
that if a heavy gun was fired at nightfall it would 
mean that the Marines and a strong detachment of 
sailors were to he landed from the fleet to assist us. 
The day passed off witli perfect tran(juilllty, but at 
sunset the ominous gun was fired, and we fully ex¬ 
pected we were in for a big row. 1 and my company 
wei'e trotted down to occuj)y the general post- 
office, which was so delightfully barricaded that 
we could neither see nor liear what was going on 
outside. The small dooi- at the back was the only 
entrance or exit available, and not a soul had re¬ 
mained behind to give us any information or assist¬ 
ance ; had w(! been attacked, we could not defend 
ourselves 1iill the enemy liad fijtced open the doors. 
We sent across to an hotcil, liad a good supper 
brought in, and made ourselves as comfortable as 
possible for the night; but tiiere was no figlitiug, 
the rebellion fizzled out, and we marched hack in 
tile morning to the Linen Hall. 

1 was fihoitly afterwards sent down with my 
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company to Maryborough, where my subaltern and I 
had a good time for some months, thanks to the 
geiierous hospitality of the neighbourhood, and 
more particularly from the kind attention of Captain 
Pepper, an old Peninsular officer, whose son George, 
strange to say, became afterwards my brother-in-law. 
He was then a boy at school; he afterwards joined 
the 31st, and served with me through the Crimea. 
Subsequently I was quartered at Aldershot, where 
I was in command of the military train. It vas 
here that Pepper, now a Colonel, fell in love with 
my wife’s sister, Ellen Churchill, and thus became 
my brother-in-law. Some yeai'S after he left the 
army and settled down at his own house in the 
neighbourhood of Salisbury, where he became a 
power for good, and earned tlie esteem of the whole 
district. It was when he was addressing an audience 
in the market-place at Salisbury that he caught a 
chill, which ended fatally. I attended the funeral, 
and never saw anything like it or approaching to it. 
As the remains passed through the town on a gun- 
carriage, all the shops were clo.sed, and the whole 
route was crowded. When we reached the cemetery, 
whicti was some distance from the town, several 
stirring addresses were delivered over the open 
grave, and it was calculated that at least 5,000 
people were present on the occasion. He left behind 
him a w'dow and fiimily of nine children, who are 
following in the footsteps of their noble father. 

At Maryborough, in 1840, I had a very good time 
by engaging a native of the district, who took me 
to all the rivers about, and I had some very good 
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fishing'. On one occasion, when the river was very 
low, he instructed me in the science of bringing 
home a good basket of trout. Going to a good 'big 
burn, or stream, which ran Into a river, he took a 
bag about the size of a pillow-case, cut a stick, and, 
making a hoop of it, fi.vc'd the bag open. He then 
fitted it into the side of the lairn under the bank 
where the stieam ran strong, and going up about 
50 yaids with a bundle; of sticks in his hand, he 
thrashiid ti)e water all the way down to where the 
b.ag was, making the water quite dirty, and running 
fast; the moment he caine to tlie bag he pulled it 
out, and there, sure enough, wei'e a lot of fine trout, 
that in rushing from him bad gone head foremost 
into the big. 

Thei'e wa.s in the neighbourhood a Mr. Scott, who 
showed 11 ,s much kindness, and on one occasion we 
were invited to a ball, and to finish up with a badger 
hunt. Mr. Badger lived In a hole like a fox's 
burrow in a Avood, and his habit was to feed out at 
night and go home to bed in the morning. Of 
course the place was ([ulte well known, so we went 
to the s]>ot, and a bag witli the mouth open was 
fixed in his hole. A good long string was attached 
to the mouth of the bag, just as bags are usually 
closed, and the end was given to Timbrell with 
strict orders that, as soon as the badger dived into 
his hefie, ’;he string was to be ])ulled and the badger 
made a prisoner, d’he rest of us then beat the wood 
in the d rection of the bole, and you may imagine 
our disgust at finding Timbi-ell rvith a cigar in his 
mouth, who told us that the badger had come 
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towards his den, but had run off again faster than 
he came at the smell of the cigar; so we started for 
home just after daylight began to show. 

Our friend Bi'enchly* had a celebrated trotter 
with which he had woti a lot of money by betting 
that he would ride him for a mile at the rate 
of ten miles an hour without breaking out of 
a trot, so you may suppose the rate we went 
towards home—we three and the groom—in his 
dog-cai't. The groom and I were behind, Brenchly 
driving with Timbrell beside him. We all fell fast 
asleep, driver and all, when, at a sharp turn of the 
road, the horse went straight on, up a steep bank, 
and attempted to jump the wall at the top. I 
found myself flat on my back, and the next moment 
the horse’s head landed on my chest. The horse 
had fallen clean backwards, and the cart was upside 
down, the shafts both snapped thi'ough, and point¬ 
ing the way we had come, Brenchly and Timbrell 
were lying not fur off, and were quite uninjured, 
as was the horse and myself. They pulled me out 
from under liim with some difficulty, and then, 
tying the shafts with our handerchlefs, we had to 
tramp home, the groom leading the horse. 

From Maryliorough I went up to see the new 
colours presented to the llegiinent at Dublin by 
Prince George of Cambridge. 

The old colours, now hangii\g (what may be left 
of them) in Canterbury Cathedral, were presented 
to the liegiment at Meemt in 1827, and I still 
have a small bit of each with a drop of Tritton s 
* Brother to the Brenchly killed at Moodkee. 
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blood on tlie Regimental colour. Here is an 
extrai'T from The Times referring to the colours: 
‘ On the letuin of the Regiment to England, new 
colou)s were presented by His Royal Highness 
Prince Cieorge of Cambridge, at Dublin, in 1848. 
Subsequently, Lieutenant-Colonel Spence, till lately 
commanding, in the name of the officers, offered the 
old colours to the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury- 
Cathedral, to be placed over the testimonial to the 
officers who fell in tlie Sutlej Campaign ; and it 
having been unanimously resolved to receive them, 
the sculptor-—by order ot the officers, and accom¬ 
panied by Lieutenant 'rimbrell (who, it may be 
remembered, was dangerously wounded at Sobraon), 
in the presence of the Venerable Archdeacon Ci’oft, 
the Canon in residence“ap])olnted by Mr. Austin, 
the surveyor to the Cathedral, carefully deposited 
the colours, now histoi-ical records of a stirring past, 
solemnly but quietly, and without either pomp or 
parade, (iver the monument, so as in no way to 
ijiterfere witli the ar-chilecture, but to add equally 
to the appearance of the testimonial and nave of 
the Cathedral.’ 

It was on a Monday, tln^ day following the 
fourth aruiiversary of the Battle of Sobraon, that 
these coloui’s were placed immediately above the 
mai'ble testimonial executed by Mr. Richardson, 
sculptor. 

Shortl} after this, ’I’lmbrell received the appoint¬ 
ment of pa^unaster to a regiment at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and said good-bye to his old comrades 
in the 31st. I did not see him again till he came 
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down to see me in the sixties at Aldershot, and, 
oddly enough, we went together to call upon 
Ma-jor Paul (the hero of the tongue), who had just 
returned from New Zealand. Timhrell had not seen 
him since the Battle of Sobraon, but it may be 
remembered Paul came home with me in command 
of the escort of the 31st on board the Herefordshire. 

From Maryborough we marched to Athlone, 
where we passed two very happy years, yachting 
on the magnificent lake, fishing in the Shannon, 
and amusing ourselves generally as young men do in 
country quarters. 

My company was the first to arrive, and we dined 
with the regiment we were about to relieve. 

Yachting was the great amusement there, and I 
was immediately tackled to purchase a cutter 
belonging to one of the officers. They imj)res8ed 
upon me that there was a terrible old rogue of the 
name of Fagan, and that his boat, which he would 
no doubt wish to hire out, could always be outsailed 
by the (rcm. Next morning I had a visit from 
Mr. Fagan as to the hire of his yacht, the Shamrock. 
T told him what 1 had heard the night before as to 
the quality of the boats. He replied with a queer 
smile, ‘ Come, your honour, and have a sail in the 
Shamrock, and see how you like her.’ He soon 
found out that I was quite at home in a sailing- 
boat, and so he turned round and said, ‘Look 
here, sir; my boat’s the fastest on the lake, and I 
can beat the Gem easy. I’ll challenge them to a 
race, and you shall steer. If they beat me, you buy 
their boat; if 1 beat them, you’ll hire from me.’ 
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To this bargain I consented. That night there 
was a tremendous scrimmage at mess, and bets were 
olieied against Fagan in all directions, but nobody 
would back him. 

The course was marked out, and the race came 
olf, the Shamrock beating the Gem all to sticks, 
and it was a sight to see the officers’ faces on the 
occasion. Next morning Fagan came to me in my 
quarters with the same quiet smile on his face, 
and said : ‘ Now, sir. I’ll tell you something. By 
slightly shifting the ballast I put the Shamrock out 
of trim, \\'hich accounts for theii‘ always beating me ; 
but yesterday morning I put that all right. . . . 
Now, sir, cotitinu(;(.l Mr, Fagaji, ‘ I want to ask you 
a favour. My eldest daughter has been waiting 
a long time to go to America to join some friends 
there, and I want you to lend me the money to pay 
for her passage.’ 1 lent him the money at once on 
an agjeernent for repayment out of the hire of his 
yacht. Ihe tears came into the old man’s eyes 
and h(} Sijld, ‘ Sir, I may be the biggest rogue in 
Athlone, and nobody trusts me, but I’ll stick to you 
through tliick and thin,’ and he was as good as his 
word. Fi;>r two years he was my most devoted 
attendant, fishing, shooting, or yachting; we had 
many a day together, and we won the regatta^with 
tlie little Shamrock^ all the boats on the lake taking 
part. 

Now I must introduce Major Baldwin. His 
father was an old ofiicei who had been at the Battle 
of Waterloo, .and was serving in the 31st when I 
joined the llegiment, and was killed just behind 
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me, as I have already mentioned, at the Battle of 
Ferozesha. 

^oung Baldwin got his commission to the 31st 
from his father having been killed in it. He 
appeared always to have very great difficulty in 
learning to swim. However, one day he was going 
to show me how well he could do it, and so we went 
out to one of the yachts that was lying at anchor 
in deep water. Baldwin was in the water first, and, 
almost before I had my clothes off, I saw him 
struggling with his nose under water. I jumped 
in at once, swam to him, and caught hold of 
him. 

1 had often heard of the danger of taking hold of 
a drowning man, but now T had to experience it. 
He instantly seized me with a grip like a vice, 
pinning my right arm to my side and struggling 
violently to get up on my shoulders. Down we 
went together, apparently a long way, until it 
appeared to be getting quite dark. I held ray 
bi’eatli, but it was a fearful struggle to keep from 
gasping. Striking out hard with my feet and with 
my left hand, I tried to rise to the surface. 

I shall never forget the horrible feeling of 
suffocation. I looked up as we were slowly rising, 
and saw the white keel of a boat overhead. By 
this time Baldwin had ceased to struggle, but his 
grip was worse than ever. With a last effort I 
threw up my hand. It was seized by a boatman, 
and I had my head above water once more. I 
caught the gunwale of the boat with my hand, and 
gasped out, ‘ Take him,' and Baldwin was dragged 
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into tlie boat, and in due time revived, after which 
we returned to the barracks. 

Imagines the time that we were under the water, 
when a man on shore was able t,o row off before we 
appeared above water-. After tlris incident Baldwin 
and I weiv! the best of friends. 

Another gi-eat friend of his was SwafReld, and 
we occasionally used to play him (Baldwin) inrrocent 
practical jokes. Here is one for- example : 

Baldwin was out dinitrg- witlr the Scots Greys. 
His room was not firr- froirr Swaffield’s, the door 
being down a snrall passage with no way through. 

The find issued to us was peat, no coal being 
used in A.thlone, so Swaflield and 1 proceeded to 
build a wall i feet liigh across the passage, but 
before that 1 had mischievously put a cork in his 
keyhole, and shaved it off smooth. We then put 
out the lamp in the passage, which we had scarcely 
done and retii-ed to BwalMeld’s r-oorn, when we 
heard Baldwin racing upstairs, and bang he went 
against the turf wall. A loud slrout followed, and 
then a rapid ‘ What’s this ? what’s this ? what’s 
this ?’ Th(in he returired to the head of the .stairs 
and shouted out for the mess ser-geant; ‘ Sergeant 
Parker, bring a light.’ Parker appeared on the 
scene with a candle, and exclaimed ; ‘ Dear- me, sir ; 
they have been playing a joke on you; we’ll soon 
clear this away!’ and in no time the turf was sent 
flying in all directions, and the sergeant said, 
‘ Tliere, sir, that ’ll do,’ and then retired down¬ 
stairs with the light. We could hear Baldwin 
rummaging with his key against his door, then a 
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series of short angry exclamations and a violent 
stamp on the floor. Then he hastened to the head 
of the stairs and shouted again for Parker. Parker 
once more appeared on the scene with the candle, 
•and we heard him exclaim : ‘ Dear me, sir; they’ve 
put a cork iti the keyhole!’ ‘ Then bring me a 

corkscrew,’ said Baldwin. 

The door was duly opened, and the poor fellow 
retired into it with a violent bang of his door. 

By this time we were nearly suffocated with 
suppressed laughter, lying on the floor with our 
handkerchiefs stuffed into our mouths. The next 
night at mess we wound up the fliree. Several of 
the officers had got a hint that there was something 
funny going to happen at mess, so when I said 
across the table in i-ather a loud voice to Swafiield, 

‘ Swaffield, I want to ask you a question,’ there was 
a profound silence, everyone looking up, wondering 
what was coming next. Then I continued : ‘ When 
a man comes home from a dinner-party, and calls 
for a corkscrew to open his door, would you say he 
was drunk or sober?’ Before I scarcely had the 
words out of my mouth, Baldwin shouted out, ‘ 1 
was not drunk !’ amid the laughter of the whole 
room. 

There was an officer in the Regiment who was 
detested by a number of his brother officers. He 
was generally considered what we call a ‘ shy bird.’ 
He happened to be at hoiiie during the Kabul and 
also the Sutlej Campaigns, Now, there happened to 
be in Athlone at that time a little weekly news¬ 
paper called Fiz, and some of this officer’s gentlemen 
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friends used to show him up week by week in the 
paper, but after a time these articles became so 
spiteful that the Colonel of the Regiment took it 
up and iijsist.ed on the thing being put a stop to. 

At a meeting of all the officers In the mess-room no 
one would acknowledge to be the author of the 
particular article in (piestion, so a paper was put on 
the tabl(? with the following heading; ‘ I hereby 
solemnly declare as am officer aiwl a gemtleman that 
I did not write the article in questioji.’ 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ said the (volonel, ‘who is 
prepai ed to sign his name to that paper ?’ 

Immediately one officei- stepj)ed forward and 
signed his name, followed by all the rest. I need 
not recor-l the remarks the Colonel made on the 
subject, hut he evidently considered that some one 
had perjured himself, and the alfaii' got talked of 
greatly in the town. 

Two or three nights after this the editor of the 
Fiz came quietly into my room, and said to me 
somethinji to the following etlect; ‘ Things are 
beginning to get very hot, and 1 expect to be before 
the court about that last letter, so I have brought 
you all your letters back again.’ And he then and 
there deposited a bundle on the table. I said : ‘ I 
don’t know what you mean.’ ‘ Oli, of course you 
know, bet'veen ourselves ; yo\i ne.('.d not say anything 
about it,’ lie said, and immediately went away. So 
I sat (Iowa and opened the packet, and what was 
my hcuTor to find the original of the scandalous 
letter and several others that had previously 
appeared, together with a polite note purporting to 
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come from myself, with my signature attached to it, 
the whole in the well-known handwriting of the man 
who was first to sign the paper at the meeting. I 
sat for a long time in a sort of dream. ‘ What am 
1 to do V I thought over and over again. ' If I take 
the papers to the Colonel this officer will be irre¬ 
trievably ruined, and he has a wife and family.’ 

The next morning, having made up mind, I called 
the said officer into my room with the papers on the 
table before me. I said to him : ‘ Look here, I 

had a visit last night from the editor of Fiz, and 
he handed over to me all the original documents,’ 
and I held them OTit to him. He looked at me for 
a moment, and turned deathly pale. Then he stag¬ 
gered into a chair, and 1 said; ‘ What do you 
advise me to do with them V He gasped out : 

‘ Burn them I’ I gathered up every fragment from 
the table, put them together, and burned them 
before his eyes. No one has ever heard of this 
event until this writing. 

I kej)t his secret, and I hope he was grateful. It 
did not strike me fully until afterwaids what a 
position I was in myself. Had the editor been 
summoned before a court, he would have sworn that 
I was the author, that he had returned all the 
documents to me, that I bad declared they were not 
in my writing, and that 1 had burned them. No 
one would have believed me; but this side of the 
question never occurred to me at the time. 

Our Ilegiment was very much liked in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and we were constantly being entertained. 
At that time the art of daguerreotype had just 
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been di.sco^'ered, the forerunner to the art of photo¬ 
graphy. A married lady residing in the neighbour¬ 
hood was anxious to have a second copy takert of 
her Uktmess as a surprise for her husband, who was 
to know nothing until it arrived. She entrusted 
the original to me, as T was shortly going up to 
Dublin. 

A.S ba l luck would liave it, a brother-officer, whose 
rooiii -nas immediately below mine in the Castle, 
hapj)ened to come into my room, and accidently saw 
the likeness, which he recognised, pounced upon it, 
and declared he would take it back to the husband 
in the morn,iiig, relushig to give it up, in spite of 
my demands. He rushed off with the portrait 
downstairs to his own room, banged the door in ray 
face, and loiiked it. 

i coulijss 1 was very angry, 'fhe classics say that 
anger is a short madne.ss, and it certainly was so in 
my case. I went straight back to my room, took a 
brace of pistols out of a drawer, loaded one with 
ball, the other with powder, and took them down¬ 
stairs, calling upon him to open the door. 

He only jcsered at me. In a moment 1 kicked the 
panel of the door to ploce.s, forced my way through 
the opening, and said to him, putting down the two 
pistols on the table quietly : ' One is loaded with 
ball, the other with powder ■. take your choice. 
Well fire across the table at ‘ One, two, three,’ and 
one of us won’t see daylight.’ 

He looked at me for a moment, and then stam¬ 
mered out : ‘ It was only fun on my part.’ Then he 
went to a drawer, took out the daguerreotype, and 
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handed it to me. I picked it up with the pistols, and 
retired as 1 had entered. He did not send in a bill 
for the repairs of his door, nor did he ever refer to 
the transaction afterwards. I was not sorry when 
he left the liegiment. 

From Athlone we went to Enniskillen, and I 
passed a delightful summer on detachment, as it 
is called, with my own company at Ballyshannon. 
Loch Melvin was then celebrated for its salmon, so 
I engaged the services of old Pat McKay, the best 
fisherman in the neighbourhood, and we had a grand 
time of it together on the lake. By the end of the 
season 1 had landed forty salmon. I used to start 
very early in the morning, having my own boat and 
boatman on the lake, and returned late at night; 
the following day 1 devoted to military duty. In 
this way I fished three days a week. 

From Ballyshannon we marched to Fermoy. The 
only incident 1 remember was my visit to an iron- 
mine on the way, and the astonishment of the 
miners at seeing a man in a scarlet coat and gold 
epaulettes down in the mine. 

It was when out hunting at Fermoy that I had 
a terrible smash. Going with the hounds at full 
speed, my horse, in taking a high bank, caught his 
feet on the top, and turned a clean somersault into 
the next field. My only recollection is that, as I 
endeavoured to lift his head with all my might, the 
ground sprang up and struck me fair in the face, the 
horse having fallen on top of me, without my leaving 
the saddle. Utter unconsciousness lasted I do not 
know how long; but when I came to myself I was 
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lying oil my back on the mud floor of an Irish 
cabin, with the occupants standing round looking at 
me. My mouth was wide ojien, packed tight full 
of eartli, and 1 was choking for want of breath. 
I signed for water, hut when they brought it in a 
basin T had to dig the mud out of my mouth to 
enalile me to breathe a little, and I felt a horrible 
pain in my face. 

I asked for a looking-glass. They brought me 
a small piece which had once belonged to a mirror 
before it was smashed. 1 staggered to the window, 
and what was my horror to tind I had no nose ! it 
was clean smashed into my face between my eyes. 
I had at that moment a lively recollection of an old 
farrier who had had his nose kicked in flat by a 
horse. ‘ Shall 1 be like that man V 1 thought. 
Immediately I went to work on the spot, and pushed 
and kneaded my nose Iiack into shape, tied my pocket- 
handkerchief over my left eye, which was completely 
shut u]), mounted ray horse, and rode back to the 
barracks. 1 rememlier the horror with which I 
had to jump one or two fences before I got to the 
high-road. 

M'hen I got to the barrack gate I could barely 
see AV’ith. the eye that was left open, and had to be 
led to my quarters. The doctor speedily came dear 
old ])r. Atkinson, now also gone to join the majority. 
The first thing he did was to congratulate me on 
having re-made my own nose. ‘ Had you waited 
until you got home,’ he said, ‘ I could have done 
nothing for you.’ He then proceeded to oil his little 
finger and insert it in my nose to open the passage 
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which was entirely closed. The operation was 
horribly painful. For three days I lay on my back 
with a lint mask on, while a hospital orderly sat by 
the bed night and day and kept the mask wet with 
a healing lotion. Being a total abstainer at the 
time, the rapidity of my recovery was something 
marvellous. Eleven days after the accident I 
was dancing at a ball without a mark on my 
face except a green tinge right across under both 
eyes, which was scarcely pei’ceptible by candle¬ 
light. 

I may mention some of the I'ows we had at the 
General Election shortly before this, when we were 
quartered at Limerick. During one of the worst the 
Slst had to shoot three of a band of ruffians, headed 
by a priest, who, armed with bludgeons and knives, 
attacked the voters whom the 31st were escorting to 
the poll. This was in 1852. 

Of course, an Irish jury returned a verdict against 
Captain Eager and Lieutenant Hutton, and also 
with delightful Irish ingenuity included the Colonel 
of the Regiment, who was twenty miles away, in a 
verdict of wilful murder; and as we shortly after¬ 
wards embarked for the Mediterranean, these three 
officers had to be left behind to be tried for their 
lives and it was nearly a year before we saw our 
Colonel again. 

My share in this notoriou.s election was being sent 
to the town of Ennis w-ith my company to assist in 
keeping the peace. We were quartered in an old 
distillery, and Lieutenant Prevost, who was my 
subaltern, took possession, with myself, of the office. 
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I had my horse with me, stabled in a large room on 
the ground floor opposite the men's quarters. 

As th(.^ establishment was closed by an immense 
gate, Tig'er, the horse, was allowed to walk about in 
the yard sometimes, and he took to going into the 
room at dinner-time amongst the men. When they 
were at dinner, he used to walk round the table 
getting little tit-bits. One day one of the men, out 
of mischief, presented him with a hot piece of meat 
on the end of a fork. 'Piger thought that two could 
play at a practical j jke, so he wheeled round, 
lashed out, and sent the table and contents dying 
up in the air, fortunately without striking anyone. 
I heard loud shouts of laughter as I ran down to see 
what had happened. In future Tiger was ordered 
to be tied uj) at dinner-time. 

The scenes that took place daily in the streets 
were l>eyond, description. The f)riest8 at the street- 
corners w6r(} positively raving against the British 
Government and everything English. Bepeal was 
then th(3 order of the day, and the people were 
worktjd up into such a state of frantic excitement 
that the}" were prepai'ed for any extravagance. 

Gne afternoon a riot was anticipated, and I re¬ 
ceived a message fi'om Mr. Franks, the magistrate, 
who was a brother of Colonel FraJiks, of the 10th 
Regiment, telling me that we were to remain 
accoutred and under arms all night, as a big row 
was expected. 

It was a very still, hot summer evening, and 
Prevost was amusing himself with his harmonium, 
and, as he had a good voice, was singing. Just as 
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he finished one of his songs, by this time well into 
the night, a thundering knock came to the outer 
gates. The sentry shouted out at the top of his 
voice, ‘ Who comes there V and every man in the 
barracks jumped up and seized his arms. In a 
moment there was a dead silence, the men eageily 
listening to know what was up. ‘ Who comes there V 
shouted the sentry a second time, when a very 
small voice outside the gate replied, ‘ If you plaze, 
Mr. Sintry, wdl you ask the gintleman to sing that 
over again V and the sentry’s indignant reply was 
drowned in the shouts of iDerriment from the men. 

It was about this titne j was ordered to return to 
headquarters and be relieved by another Captain. 
The moment the magistrates heard it they sent an 
urgent dispatch to Dublin Castle, without my know¬ 
ledge, to say that if Captain Ilohertson and his men 
were removed from the town until after the election, 
they would not he answerable for the consequences. 
The result was that the General was ordered to 
leave me where I was, and so I had another fort¬ 
night of the whisky distillery. 

The election presented scenes of riot beyond 
description. The voters who were not on the side 
of the priests had to be brought up in batches from 
the country escorted by Cavalry and Infantry. The 
poor wretches had their faces covered up with their 
coats, and were marched through the town amidst 
the yells and execrations of the people, a frantic, 
howling mob, hounded on by the priests. Cabbage- 
stalks, turnips, and such-like missiles were freely 
hurled when they could get a shot, and I myself got 
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a blow on the neck that nearly knocked me down, 
but which, of course, was intended for a voter. 

When we got to the polling place things were so 
bad that 1 had to di-aw up my men in line to pre¬ 
vent the place from being stormed, and we received 
oi'ders from the magistrates to load with ball cart¬ 
ridge. An old man came up to me and said, ‘ Shure, 
you’d uevta- go to shoot us ?’ to which 1 replied, ‘ If 
the magisi.rates order me. I’ll have to shoot you at 
once.’ I heard the old man turn round to the people 
behind him and call out ‘Oh, boys, be aisy ! The 
officer se^^ htfll have to shoot us.’ This had a 
quieting effect, and I may mention that the priests 
lost the election. 

After what w'as called ‘ the sl.x-mlle massacre ’ at 
Limerick, which I liave before alluded to, the whole 
Regiment/ were marked men. I’he Colonel received 
numerous letters, some with coffins, some with skulls 
and cross-bones, and things got so bad at Limerick 
that the whole Regiment had to be confined to 
barracks. 

Shortly after this a man who had slipped out 
without leave came back covered with blood. In a 
moment a lot of his comrades seized tlieir arms and 
made a I’ush at the gate to get into the town. The 
Colonel and myself happened to see them, and 
he rushed out just as he was, without his hat, 
and atLsinpted to stop them, actually hanging on 
by some of the men’s legs ap they went over the 
gate. 'I'he moment he saw that they had got out 
he turned to me and said, ‘ Robertson, for goodness’ 
sake, go with them and bring them back.’ That 
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was all he said, and T was over the gate like a shot. 
It must be remembered that they were Irishmen 
too, and thoroughly roused by the many Insults they 
had already received. They fixed bayonets and 
rushed down the streets. In a moment, like a flash 
of lightning, the street was cleared as if by magic. 

Men, women, and children dashed into the nearest 
houses and slammed the doors. I got our men 
stopped as soon as possible, and said, ‘ Now, boys, 
they’ve done us ; we’d better go back to barracks as 
fast as we can,’ putting it in this fashion to soothe 
them. 

They came along with me in a mob, and we found 
the gate open. There I said to the men, ‘ Be off to 
your rooms,’ which they did at once ; so, after locking 
the gate and taking out the key, I walked back 
to the mess-room, where I found tl:ie Colonel very 
anxious. I said, ‘ I’ve got them all back again, sir, 
and there’s no harm done. Nobody has been hurt.’ 
His face brightened up, and he said, ‘ Oh, what a 
load you have taken off my mind ! I’m so glad I 
sent you.’ I may add that no notice was taken of 
this escapade, and we were almost immediately sent 
to Cork for embarkation to the Mediteri’anean, and 
we embarked on board the man-of-war Simoo^t for 
the Ionian Islands. 
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Our old quartermaster, Mr. Benson, had just been 
promoted to be paymaster in another regiment, 
and so've liad a new quartermaster. 

He turned out to be a terrible duffer, and in 
consequence 1 voluntetjred to perform his duty and 
superinten<l the embarkation of everything. 

The Colonel gladly accepted the offer, and the 
whole of the baggage being piled on carts, 1 started 
off with an escort to the iSmoo)*. 

A tug took us alongside as the ship was lying at 
anchor in Cork Harbour, 1 having arranged that 
all the officers’ baggage that they required during 
the voyage was duly to be marked ‘ Cabin.’ 

First 1 selected all the officers’ cabins, and I 
took care that each servant should know which was 
his misttir’s luggage ; then, as the baggage was 
sent down from deck, everything marked ‘ Cabin 
wa,s taken possession of by the servants for their 

130 
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masters—everything else went to the hold. Then 
I went to the main-deck, where the men were 
to be quartered. Now, imagine the main-deck of 
the ship as a long room, with tables and benches 
all along each side, close together, and one 
can form a very fair idea of what the place looked 
like. 

There was just enough room for- the men to sit 
back to back Overhead were a series of shelves for 
the men’s knapsacks, and at the head of each table 
was a rack to hold twel ve muskets. Knowing 
exactly how many men we had to accommodate, I 
began at one end, marking on the first table with 
a piece of chalk, ‘Grenadiers, twelve men,’ and so 
on right round until the whole Regiment was 
provided with sitting room, each company by itself, 
the companies being numbered from one to eight. 
In those days we had a Grenadier company on the 
right and the Light Company on the left. These 
have since been abolished, but then we had them, 
and as Tom the barber used to say in India, ‘ All 
big men go Grenadiers, handsome men Light 
Company,’ as the captain of the Light Company 
had the pick of the Regiment. This was my com¬ 
pany for years. 

Next morning the Regiment was brought on 
board by tugs, and as I had a free hand to do just 
as I chose, I ordered up the Grenadiers first, made 
every marr sit down .in his place at the tables 
already chalked, putting his musket in the rack 
and his knapsack overhead, and in a very short 
time I had every man in his place. I had just 
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finished Avhen the General and his staff came on 
board. Ciolonel Staunton received him at the 
gangway. d’he General looked very mucn sur¬ 
prised, and his first question was, on looking round 
the empty decik, ‘ Where is your baggage, Colonel?' 
‘All below, sir.’ ‘What! already?’ said the 
General in surprise, and his next question was, 
‘ Where is tlie liegiment ?’ ‘ In their quarters. 

General, on the main-deck.’ Then the General 
proceeded -down the ladder. The word ‘ Attention !’ 
was given, and the liegiment rose to a man amid 
profound silence, every one in his place. The 
General remarked, ‘ I’ve nevei- seen an embarkation 
like this before in my life; it does you the highest 
credit, Colonel, and I .shall take care to make it 
known at lieadquarters. 

So mud fc'i’ a little organization. The whole 
thing was perfectly simple. 

Captain, afterwards Admiral, Kincome, com¬ 
manded the Simoon. 'Phe British Navy at this 
time was at a very low ebb, and economy had 
almost run mad. Apparently every pound of coals 
was grudgeid by the authorities, and, as she was 
a full-rigged ship with only a mi.serable little screw, 
we had to sail whenever there was a breath of wind. 
The creov vmre the most noiserable specimens that I 
have ever seen on a ship. They could scarcely set 
or take in a .sail, and })oor Captain Kincome was 
nearly driven <out of his senses. I have seen him 
shouting for an hour before he could get a studding- 
sail set. 

When we got into the Bay of Biscay we had 
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a dreadful time of it. The ship rolled frantically 
and tumbled about; the sea spouted in at all the 
portholes, so that our cabins were full of water, 
and, to make matters still worse, the hatches were 
all battened down, almost hermetically sealed, so 
that there was an entire want of ventilation. Not 
a breath of aii' could get at us, and for nearly three 
days and nights we wei‘e breathing the foulest of 
air, and nearly everyone was deadly sea-sick at 
the same time. ft was worse, if possible, than 
the Black Hole of Calcutta of historic memory. 
How we lived is almost a mystery, and I look 
back still upon these days with the greatest 
horror. 

Nothing very remarkable happened until we 
passed Gibraltar, when the captain decided to take 
a short-cut through the Straits of Messina. 

The navigation was so erratic that a small island 
which we were told we should pass four miles to 
the north was actually passed two miles to the 
south. Then they could not find the Straits of 
Messina, and nearly ran on shore into a bay on the 
coast of Italy. Fortunately it was quite calm, and 
we were going under steam at the time. The ship 
was stopped, charts consulted, and they found that 
we had run in amongst a number of dangerous 
rocks, so we had to steam slowly C)ut stern fore¬ 
most. Eventually we discovered the Straits, passed 
through, and arrived safely at Corfu, where the 
General ordered the Beglrpent to proceed to Zante. 
So we started quietly under sail, and while we were 
approaching the extreme end of the island of Santa 
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Mora, knowaa in classics as Sajjplio’s Leap, a heavy 
swell was running, and the waves were breaking 
wildly on the perpendicular cliff. Soon it fell a 
dead calm, and the captain ordered the fires to be 
lighted to get up steam. Wliat was our horror to 
see that w'e w ere slowly and surely drifting on to 
these rocks ! The captain frantically shouted to 
the engineer to get up steam as fast as possible, 
but of course that was a matter of time, as the 
fii'es were not even lighted. Three or four times 
he rushed to the hatchway to shout to the engineer 
if the steam v'as ready ; the reply came, ‘ Not yet, 
sir.’ P>y this time only two waves Intervened 
between us and the rocks. Two or three minutes 
more would have seen a fearful tragedy, when the 
screws revolved, and we croj)t slowly, but safely, 
away. In due time we landed at Zante. Before 
iroing furtlier 1 must recall one incident that 
occurred during the passage out. There was a 
subaltern who was very much disliked by his 
brother-officers, who consequently often used to 
play practical jokes on him. I am happy to say 
that I was not one of the number. The cabins 
w^ere all firted with Venetian blinds for the sake 
of ventilation, so it was Ciasy for tlie youngsters to 
insert the nozzle of a syi-inge through the Venetians 
and give him a shower. I was walking up and 
down the deck one day, and harl not the least idea 
that anything was going on below. I ran down 
the ladder to go to my. cabin, and as I walked 
briskly along a sword was plunged through the 
Venetian with great force, and grazed my chest. 
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One moment sooner and I should have been a 
dead man. 

This was the only disagreeable affair that occurred 
during the passage, and my ‘ Friend of the Drawn 
Sword ’ left the Regiment shortly after our arrival 
at Zante. We used to have g’reat fun in the 
evenings; the sailors were ‘ piped ’ to skylark, and 
the band came on the quarter-deck and played 
coxmtry daiices, etc., for the amusement of the men 
and sailors. There was one very fine sailor on 
board, standing over six feet in his stockings, and I 
used sometimes to put on a gown and an old mutch 
cap and dance as his partner. The figures were 
danced by order, and not in any regular succession, 
as would be the case on shore, and when the order 
came, ‘ Every man ride his chum,’ my partner 
jumped on my back and was trotted round the deck 
amidst shouts of laughter. One night it came on 
to blow hard, and while we were at mess 1 heard 
the captain order, ‘Double reef topsails.’ In those 
days we had to dine in full dress—scarlet coat and 
epaulettes. 1 ran up on deck just as 1 was, and 
went up on to the mizzen-yard with the sailors to 
help reefing, to the no small surprise of the men, 
who had no idea that I was an old sailor. When 
coming down again 1 was pounced upon by two of 
the men to tie me in the rigging for my ‘ footing.’ 
I simply said, ‘ It’s all right; I am an old hand, and 
you shall have your “footing.”’ So we all came 
down together, and in due time I fulfilled my 
promise. Next day we set a delightful trap for my 
‘ Friend of the Sword,’ as I shall call him. Having 
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first given a hint to the sailors, one of the officers 
offered to bet him that he conld not go up the 
rig-ging as firr- as the mizzen-top and come down 
again within five minuttis. Up went oui' friend 
very ca^utiously, and, just as he got near the top, 
two sailors, like monkeys, ran up behind him and 
tied him to where he was. Then the officer who 
made the bet pulled out Ins watch calmly and 
announced that the five minutes were up! Of 
course, no money jaassed hands, but he had to pay 
bis ‘footing.’ 

Shortly aftei' our ari-ival we liad a visit from a 
Captain lilakely who had left the army in disgust, 
being (as he maintained he was) the original in¬ 
ventor of i;he now celebrated x^rmstrong gun, having 
furnished full particulars of the invention to the 
War Office months before Armstrong appeared on 
the scene, The War Office took no notice of him 
whatever, and we can thei’efore appreciate his 
disgust at his treatment. 

As he knew Italy well, I got four months’ 
leave, and we went together to Florence, when he 
introduced nie to the British Hociety of the city. 
Amongst others was Charles Liiver, the celebrated 
novelist, ^vho always had an ‘ at home ’ one day in 
every werffi. The Austrians were in possession of 
Florence at this time, and a largo garrison was 
([uartered in the town. 

One of the cavalry officers one day purcfiased a 
very fine charger, which neither he nor any man in 
the regiment, could ride, the animal had such a 
fierce and ungovernable temper—at least, so they 
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said—BO he was sold for an ‘old song,’ as the saying 
is. Lever’s eldest daughter bought him, and 
mastered hijn at once, not by whip and spur, but 
by kindness. She was a magnificent horsewoman, 
and shortly after this there was a grand review, 
and Miss Lever rode her horse down to the parade. 
You may imagine the disgust of the officer when he 
saw her riding down the rardcs on the animal which 
every man in the regiment knew so well. 

1 passed a very happy four months in Florence. 

1 had apartments with a family where ! had 
arranged to be treated like one of themselves, this 
for the purpose of acquiring the language more 
rapidly, hnmediately after breakfirst 1 had the 
services of an Italian teacher, then dined in the 
middle of the day, and generally went on horseback 
to the Casino, where all tlie beauty and fashion 
assembled in the afterisoon to hear the band play. 

1 must relate one little incident: 

In apartment,s in the same house Marcellina Lotti 
resided with her father and mother. She was the 
prima donna at the opera. I took a stall there, 
and used often to go and hear her, and we became 
very good friends. For weeks it had been announced 
that a very great man was to sing at a concert 
supported by the whole strength of the opera 
company. Tickets were a fabulous price, and all 
were disposed of long before the day arrived. 1 
had no intention of going, but as I was running 
upstairs in the evening I accidentally met ‘Lotti’ 
coming down in full costume. She asked me, ‘ Are 
you not coming ?' and 1 replied, ‘ No.’ ‘ Oh ! you 
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shall come.’ ‘But,’ I said, ‘1 have no ticket.’ 
‘Never mind, she answered; ‘ u;o and dress, and 
come immediately. You have jirst time. Drive to 
the door, and when you !j;et there ask for Signor 
So-and-so. I’ll give him his orders.’ 

Accordirgly I went, was received with extreme 
politeness, ami was ushered u|» into a beautiful 
drawing-room, which was full of company consisting 
of all the great singers of Florcuice who were to do 
honour to the great man. It appeared to me that 
people took an unusual inter*-st in my arrival. I 
heard a grijat deal of talking, hut 1 thought nothing 
of it, and sat quietly talking to ‘ Lotti ’ and her 
friends on a sofa. 

Soon a door’ was thrown open at the end of the 
room. Tb s led into a gallery which opened into 
tlie concert-hall. The immense hall was packed; 
this I could see at a glance. Before I well knew 
how it happened, 1 was politely seiiied—I may 
say, in spite of all my protests, was ceremoniously 
escorted into the gallery at the head of the 
pi'ocesston. In a moment terrific applause burst 
from tlie whole audience, and to my horror I dis¬ 
covered that they thought 1 was the great man of 
the evening ! Of course. 1 bowed and bowed again. 
I could do nothing else, and divird into a back seat 
as soon as possible. Then the great man himself 
came forward and was not received with half the 
enthusiasrn with which J was, but I could hear 
some people laughing as they realized what had 
happened. 

At the expiry of my leave I returned to my 
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llegiment, and sliortly afterwards I received notice 
that my yacht, the Lizzie., had arrived at Malta. 
The Lizzie, had been purchased by a friend for me 
from the Great Western Yacht Club. My instruc¬ 
tions were for a good sea-boat that would stand all 
weathers, and not a racer. 1 had no difficulty in 
getting leave to go and fetch her, so I went by the 
first steamer uj) to Corbi, when Campbell of the 
71st offered to take me over to Malta in his yacht 
the Pet; so with the assistance of the barrack-master, 
Major Munro, 1 engaged a skipper and two hands, 
Italians, who were domiciled at Corfu. All the 
yachts of the garrison were manned by these men, 
who were splendid sailors and thoroughly trust¬ 
worthy. I am afraid I cannot say the same for the 
Greeks. 

We started ofi‘, and as it was summer-time we 
had very light winds. We were eleveTi days alto¬ 
gether on the passage, but when off Cape Spartivento, 
which is on the coast of Italy, a fierce storm got up, 
and a heavy sea made the old Pet tumble about in 
a most tmcomfortable maimer. 

I stuck to the tiller all night, and when, as we 
were running before the wind, a heavier sea than 
usual washed the compass clean away, I h;id to steer 
by the stars till we had it mounted again. 

In the morning we arrived at Catania, which is 
at the foot of Mount Etna, so we ran into the 
harbour, having resolved to ascend the mountain— 
14,000 feet high. We went straight to the Bi'itish 
Consul, who gave us every information and a letter 
of introduction to Signor Jemilaro, who lived in the 
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highest viUag(j on the mountain, and who was quite 
an authorit;y on eruptions in genciral, and on Mount 
Etna in particular, having studied it all his life and 
written a book on the subject, a copy of wiiich he 
presented to me. 

As the correct thing was tn st^e the sunrise from 
the summit of the mountain, we did not start till 
it was dark, with a mule eacli to ride, and two 
guides. The mules evidently knew the road, so we 
had no trouble with them. 

Sonit! time well on in the Jiight we dismounted in 
a forest oi‘ trees, lighted a tire, and had a good 
supper, and vmited till the guides told us it was 
time to start. We rode up and nj.) iu the dark for 
a long 1 im(? ; T have no idea liow long, hut high above 
all the trees. 

At last che guides told us to rlismouut, and one 
man led the mules away to take shelter, we were 
told, in a cave. The remaining guide led us along 
still in the di.>.rk to what a])[)ea:red to be a nearly 
level plateau of frozen snow. Here 1 had one or 
two disagreea.ble tumbles, and I soon found out 
that whertwer a piece of black cinder rested on the 
ice (for tine snow was literally ice), the heat of the 
sun melted a round hole in the snow, sometimes 
1 foot or 18 inches deep, and stejiping into one of 
these holes you were bound to come down. So for 
the res I, of the walk T avoided black spots. After 
a time we arrived at a mined hut, called the Casa 
Inglesi, intended for a shelter for the British 
tourist.*-. 

We now tackled the crater itself, which was a 
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huge cone of very soft sand, almost perpendicular, 
probably 1,000 feet high. 

As you stepped up your foot came back again, 
and so it was altogether a most tiresome climb. 
The worst of it was that the heat from the ground 
was so great that we were bathed in perspiration, 
and every now and then, by way of a change, an 
icy cold wind blew upon us. Of course, we had on 
very thin garments, as the month of August in the 
Mediterranea*! Sea is by no means cool. 

Once arrived at the top, the ground was so fright¬ 
fully hot that we could not attempt to sit down, ex¬ 
hausted as we were, and the fumes of the sulphur 
were quite overpowering. The crater was quite 
open, and as we stood on the narrow lip we could 
see the puffs of steam and sulphur-smoke shooting 
out at the bottom, a long way down. In some 
places on the lip of the crater the sulphur so pre¬ 
dominated that it was actually on fire. It was 
altogether about as uncomfortable a situation as one 
can imagine. The guide had a friglitfully narrow 
escape. The ground under his feet suddenly gave 
way and shot down into the crater, and it was a 
miracle he did not go down with it. Notwith¬ 
standing that our feet were almost burned, we 
remained there until we saw the sun rise, and two 
things struck me particularly : one was that as 
the sun rose it cast a distinct shadow of the moun¬ 
tain on the western sky ; and the other was that 
as you looked down you could realiiie the tremendous 
height you were up, but in looking straight away 
towards the western horizon, it appeared on a level 
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with the eye. The effect was very remarkable, and 
as the mei ning was beautifully clear, the outline of 
Italy was exactly like the well-known hoot, as we 
used to call it at school. It did not take us long to 
run df'wn what had been such a fearful climb up, 
across the level snow-plain once more, from which 
I sketcheel the crater. I have the sketch still. 
I'hen we W(int back t.o the tnules, and thence 
down to ':he harbour in our carriage, after twenty- 
six hours of hard work without any rest. I turned 
in at once, fell into a deep sleej) immediately, from 
which 1 did not wake for ahoxit eighteen hours, till 
the forenoon of the next day. 

When I went on deck we were out of sight of 
land and well on oui- way to Malta, and they told 
rne that they had had a gahi ajul a calm while I 
was asletjp, a,11 of which I was totally unconscious 
of. 1 was pai'ticularly anxious as to our whereabouts, 
as we wei'e out of sight oJ' land, and J was the only 
one on board that had the .slightest knowledge of 
navigation. 

Fortunately, the Pet!.s, skipjier had got the correct 
course to Malta given to liim fi'om some kindly 
captain before leaving the port. 

In due tiivie we arrived at Malta, dropped anchor 
in the Admiralty Harbour, and almost Immediately 
Admiral Houston Stewart, then the owner of the 
Gart (lallander, came off m Iris barge, which was 
longer tium our little cutter, though not quite so 
high out of the water. 

He stepped on board—a hue, jovial sailor, and by 
no means a light weight—went down with some 
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difficulty Into our little cabin, and eat and laughed 
till we could feel the Pet shaking all over. ‘ Oh,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ you soldier officers are a queer 
lot. There’s not an officer in the British Navy 
would come over In such a thing as this from OoxTu.’ 
And then he laughed again. As he knew my friends 
very well, he took us off with him on shore, and 
hospitably entertained us during our stay at Malta. 
His sou was then Oaptain Houston Stewart, in 
coxnmand of the Modestc, stationed at Corfu, and we 
aftei'wards became great friends. I had the pleasure 
of a fortnight’s cruise on hoard the Modeste. My 
own yacht, the Lizzie, was lying dismantled not far 
off, so I put my ci-ew on hoard and set them to 
work to bend the sails and get all I'eady for sea. 
Just befoi'e we were ready to start a Mi’. Pell came 
to see me, and said that 1 would be doing him and 
Major Brookes (whom T knew very well as the com¬ 
manding Royal Engineer at Zante) a great favour 
if 1 would give a passage to two servant-maids who 
had been ‘eating their lieads off’ in Malta for the 
last three months, as there was no communication 
between the two places. Aftei’ some demur 1 con¬ 
sented and told him that I purposed sailing on the 
evening of the next day. 

Campbell and 1 had aiTanged that we were to 
sail back in company to Zante, going direct instead 
of the roundabout way we came. 

The two officers belonging to the garrison were 
particularly anxious to be taken with us, so I con¬ 
sented to take Captain I’hursby, and Campbell took 
the other one. Campbell, with the Pet, instead of 
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w^aitiag foi" me, started off in the forenoon, and was 
soon out of sight. 

I may mention that the Lizzie had two cabfns, 
two sofa-ljerths in the main cabin, and two good 
berths in the after-cabin, with looking-glass and 
washhand. basin and lamps complete. The com¬ 
panion-stairs separated the two cabins, so I fitted 
up the after-cabin for Ma,jor Brookes’s servants. In 
the dusk cl' the evening, after waiting for some time 
for Mr. Fell, we got up the anclio!- and started. It was 
now quite dark, with a very light air ; and just as we 
we were stealing out of tVie iiarbour a boat came 
alongside, some luggage was hastily put on board, 
and Fell handed two parties on deck, one tall and 
the other short. The tall party was introduced to 
me as Mrs. Woods, Major Hrookes’s housekeeper, 
a)id Mrs. Woods introduced me to her niece (H)emma, 
and before I could look round Mr. Fell and his boat 
had disap} leared into the darkiuiss. 

Mrs. Woods sat in ju-ofound dignity on the 
skylight I'cside (H)emma. After a little while I 
suggested to her that she had bt;tter go downstairs 
to her cal)in. ‘ Oh, tliank you,' was the answer, 
‘it’s net worth while.’ Then she turned to me and 
said, ‘ Where is the steamboat ?’ I said, ‘ What 
steamboat V ‘ Why,’ she replied, ‘ the steamboat 
that’s to take us to Zante.’ ‘ Why,’ I said, ‘ you’re 
going ill my cutter to Zante.’ At this she started 
up and almost screamed, ‘In this thing? Oh, 1 
shall be drowmed! I shall be di'owned! Let me 
out, let me out!’ I said to her, ‘ Why are you 
afraid of lieing drowned V Pointing to the crew, I 
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continued : ‘ You see these men ? Well, they've all 
got their wives and families at home. Do you think 
they want to be drowned ?’ Then she started 
again : ‘ Oh, that Pell, the villain, the scoundrel! 
>He told us that we were going in a larger steamer 
than the P. and O. that brought us from England. 
Oh, the scoundrel, if 1 had him I’—-clenching her hats 
at the same time. After awhile she cooled down, 
and soon consented to go down with ‘Hemma.’ I 
introduced them to their cabin, which was really 
larger than the sleeping berths of the P. and O. in 
those days, and they had good ventilation from the 
skylight overhead. As was my habit, I remained 
on deck all night when out of sight of land. In the 
morning we were stealing along with a light breeze. 
The skipper suggested that we should try the pump 
to see if slie were water-tight. So the pump was 
rigged, and a bucket of water poured in to make it 
draw, and then jig-jog went the handle. I was 
steering at the time, and suddenly 1 heard a 
commotion down below. All at once up rushed 
Mrs. Woods in her nightdress, with her hair dying 
wildly in the wind, the very picture of teri'Or. 
Down she flopped on her knees, and clasping her 
hands in the air, called out in a loud voice, ‘ Oh 
dear ! oh dear ! they’ve taken to the pumps, and we 
are all going to the bottom !’ The faces of the crew 
were a picture to see, and 1 called out, ‘ It’s all 
right, Mrs. Woods; we’re not going to the bottom 
yet.’ Then she suddenly realized the situation, 
jumped up, and scuttled back to her cabin as fast 
as she came out. 
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Now to return to the Pet. She sailed in the 
forenoon of the day on which we left in the after¬ 
noon, and was soon ont of siglit; but the next 
morning, shortly after Mrs. Woods’s adventure, 
we fell in Avith Campbell again. The officer and 
Campbeli came on board and stayed with us till 
the evening, and we arranged to keep together all 
the way oack to Zante, the Lizzie, leatling the way. 
As the lattt'.r was by far the fister boat, I had to 
sail AA'ith reduced canvas all night with a lantern 
bung over the stern foi- the betieht of the Pet. This 
1 had pi'omised to do. 

About daylight 1 wejit beloAv and turned in. I 
had oidyjust. fallen asleep when Spero, my skipper, 
came down and told me that the Pet had ‘irone 
about.’ 1 immediately went on deck, and there she 
was ‘gone about,’ and .sailing riglit away west while 
we wore heading east. In tlie clear light of the 
morning I could see the top of Mount Etna in the 
extreme distance, and this evidently accounted for 
my friimd s di^parture. 1 found out afterwards that 
AAdille Campbell and his friend AA^ere a.sleep, his 
skipjjer, evidently in a funk at being out of sight 
of land, was overjoyed to see Mount Etna, and had 
steered straight for it, telling Campbell in the 
morning that 1 had run away from him in the 
night. H is voyage after this vva.s most uidbrtunate. 
They ran along the coast of Hicily, and by some 
extrao] diiiary feat of navigation arrived at Naples 
instead of Coj’fu. Sad to relate, his companion on 
board Avas seized Avith cholera and died there. How 
Campbell got back 1 never quite knew, but he laid 
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the whole blame on me, and I had some trouble in 
vindicating my character by proving the facts of 
thd case and by the pi'oductlon of my log-book, in 
which everything was carefully I'ecorded, with the 
evidence of my crew. 

Captain Thursby got the steamer from Zante to 
Constantinople, and so everything passed off satis¬ 
factorily as far as 1 was concerned. 1 think 1 forgot 
to mention that T brought over three enormous sacks 
of letters and newspapers for the whole of the Ionian 
Islands, as all communication between Malta and 
the Islands had been cut off for some months—a 
grand sti'oke of economy. The steamer which had 
regularly carried the mails for a subsidy of £25,000 
a year had been dispensed with, to the infinite 
inconvenience and annoyance of everyone concerned. 
I, through my own Colonel, oftered to run the mail 
once a month between Malta and Corfu, making up 
all my duties as well. I'his offer, as something 
quite unheard of, was declined, without thanks, by 
the authorities at Corfu. So much for red-tape. 

One of our gi'eat sources of amusement was going 
over to the mainland of Greece to shoot woodcock. 
I should like to give one of my experiences of such 
a trip. 

Four of us got a fortnight’s leave with strict 
injunctions to be back on a certain day to allow 
others to have their turn. 

Our destination was a monastery, and our party 
consisted of two brother officers and myself, and I 
took Joe Brown, my servant, to clean the guns and 
make himself generally useful We had an Italian 
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also wii;h iis who was a go(3d cook, and who spoke 
English and Greek fluently. 

A Greek rnonasteiy i.s much more like a caStle 
than anything else. What we should call the 
ground-floor was strong masonry without window® 
or doors, and to enter the convent you had to go 
up a solid flight of stone steps with a square landing 
on the top, to wliat o7»e may call the first-floor. 
These stairs were built (> feet away from the wall 
of the housii, so that when you arrived at the top 
you had to turn short round to the left across a 
small dra wbridge to get to the door. There was a 
loophole on each side of the dooi-, so that any pei'son 
on the landing could he shot at once; and when the 
drawbridge Avas up they cotfld not even get at the 
door to I reak it in. We were in a large room with 
windows, which held no glass. In one corner was a 
delightful graven image with a lamp burning before 
it night ind day, and I well I'emeinber that the 
unfortunate man wliosr'; bed was in that corner 
found himscflf before morning wc-11 smudged with oil 
dripping from the lamp. 

We had a splendid fortnight’s sliooting, and 
arranged to start in good time to catch the 
steamer which was to take us back from Prevesa. 

As bad luck would have it, in the morning, when 
we were prepa,red to start, there was a ])erfect deluge 
of rain, and the meii and ponies who were to take our 
baggage posir/ively refused to stii', as they said 
there v^ere. .several rivers without bridges, which it 
would be i?npossible to take our impedimenta across. 
Here v as a nice fix to be in. If we waited it meant 
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losing the steamer, and we resolved to go at all 

hazards. So, leaving everything we had in charge 

of *the Abbot, with a stick in our hands and a 

revolver buckled round our waists, we started. We 

eoon came to a river in heavy hood which we must 

«/ 

swim. Then the question was, what were we to do 
with Joe Brown, who could not swim a stroke ? So 
we proceeded without stripping (which would have 
been utterly useless in our wet state) to wade in, 
after tying our revolvers on the top of our heads 
with our pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Tliere was only a short distance in the middle 
which was really out of our depth, so the others, 
leaving me with Joe, swam across. Then they 
broke off the largest branch of a true they could 
find, and one of them came back into the river until 
he was almost up to the neck, and held out the 
branch. It was too short by a long way, so T made 
Joe get on my back and hold tight round my neck, 
and we waded in together. Soon 1 lost my footing, 
and after a desperate struggle in attempting to 
swim with Joe on my back, [ caught hold of the 
branch, and we were triumphantly towed on 
shore. 

We proceeded on our way, but some time after 
this a fearful thunderstorm set in, and a thunder¬ 
bolt came down, struck an old oak-tree in front of 
us, and split a huge branch, which fell right across 
the I'oad within a few yards of us. All day we 
trudged along a very bad footpath—we could not 
call it a load—and I remember asking Joe if he 
were tired, to which he pluckily replied, ‘ Oh no. 
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sir, but I’ve a terrible pain in my legs,’ which was 
much the saine thing. 

About dusk we came to wliat may be called a 
house of entertaiurneat, and as a great favour we 
were alf^wed to take possession of a room upstairs, 
perfectly emiity, but with a large hearthstone, and, 
of course., n<i grate or anything else. We soon had 
a roaring fire on the heartli, and we proceeded to 
pull off our clothes and wi’ing thtiui. Being 
frantically hungry, we asked for sometiung to eat. 
We certainly did not ask for anything to drink, and 
the only thing that the landlord could give us was 
an enorra'jus dish of fried onions. When he came 
in we t,ook good care to be cleajjing up our revolvers, 
as without tliem we would have had a very good 
chance of having our throats cut before morning, 
and we had jrist to put on our half-dried clothes, 
lie dov n in front of the fire and sleep till daylight. 

The ne:ct day was bright and clear, and we 
continued our journey, got to I’revesa in time for 
the steamer, and so rejoined the Regiment before 
our leave was up, none the woi’sc.^ for oui' adventure. 
This is what I call ‘ roughing it.’ Many people 
who talk about ‘roughing it’ do not know what 
the words mean. 

From Zantt! I was sent with my company to 
Santa Mor^i, and had the pleasure of seeing again 
Sap})ho’s Li?ap. where we had nearly our last leap 
on hoard the Simoon. 

Swettenham, now a General, was my subaltern, 
and we had quartered with us in the fort an Ai'til- 
lerv officer. Lieutenant Waller, and a staff doctor. 
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We liad a delightful winter, with no one to ti'ouble 
us, and no communication with the outer world except 
by a steamer which called every Saturday morning, 
bringing our letters and receiving our coiTespondeiice. 

With the help of tlie yacht, we soon came to 
know the whole country around us, both Turkey 
and Greece, and had plenty of good shooting. 

Swettenham and I had many adventures together. 
He may recall the manner of his meetliig me on my 
return to Zante from Malta, when Mrs. Woods and 
‘ Hemma ’ were my j)asseugers. He was taking 
his morning swim, when, spying my yacht at anchor, 
he struck out for her. Imagine his feelings when, 
on reaching the JMzie, he saw two ladies awaiting 
him ! He turned round and made for the shore. 
Next time he brought his clothes with him ! 

When sent from Balaclava to the front, we found 
the mess very short of things. Transport being in a 
state of chaos, we annexed an old cart lying deserted 
on the road, and harnessed four of our ponies to it 
with old I'opes. Swettenliam and myself dressed 
as privates, Swaffield as a corporal, and we made a 
pompous little officer command us in full uniform. 

Off we started, the men of the first batterji- that 
we passed roaring with laughter at oui- turn-out, as 
they took us for privates ! 

Arrived at the Regimental store, we found the 
sergeant in chai'ge absent, so began loading up. 
Swaffield took the liberty of opening a bottle of beer, 
which was at his mouth when the sergeant, rushing 
in, seized him by the throat, exclaiming, ‘ You 
villain !’ then stood aghast, recognising an officer ! 
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QuaraiitiiK! in a ditcli Another shooting expedition—A 
near thitig—An exciting race—A visit from Abdi 
Fasha—A merry Christmas—A foolhardy challenge— 
'^I'he /.iLirvc on the rocks—Departure for the Crimea. 

Tuis was the celebrated cold lirst winter of the 
Crimean War. I saw the snow lying on the beach, 
and the lagoon to the south of the fort, although 
salt water, was completely frozen over on one 
occasion—the only time that I have ever seen salt 
water frozen. It was an amusinir sight to watch 
the gulls walking on the ice, ami their astonishment, 
when they dal)bed their ht.;ads flown to pick up 
anytliiiig, at coming in contact with the hard ice. 

The otiter ditcli i>f the fort was used as a 
quarantine stiition, a horrid place that only Greeks 
could have thought of jmttiug anyone in. One 
morning it was reported to me that a Hungarian 
doctor was in quarantine. 1 liad him up into the 
fort at riice, as I never would obey the ridiculous 
quannitine laws, and found tliat he was going to 
join the Turkish army and was to proceed to 
Prevesa at once, hut tlie Gre<;ks’ idea was to keep 
the jioor fellow for a fortnight in quarantine, fleece 
him well, and then make him pay a fabulous price 
for the I lire of a boat, as there was no coinrnunica- 
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tion between the two places. So I took him over 
to the Pasha at Prevesa in the Lizzie. The Pasha 
was most grateful, and highly appreciated my kind¬ 
ness to this doctor. 1 may mention that the doctor 
had his wife and daughter with him, which would 
have made things all the more disagreeable had he 
remained in quarantine. 

No vessel was allowed to pass up or down after 
dark to oi-* from the Gulf of Arta, hut I got leave 
to come and go just as 1 liked. 1 must give 
another shooting adveut'jre. On one occasion we 
started off to shoot, at a place we had not visited 
before, at the far end of a big lake. Accordingly 
we set oirt, my two companions walking round with 
their guns to shoot while 1 took charge of the boat 
with the tents and everything required for a week’s 
stay in a country of which it might he said it was 
uninhabited. The Greek population was very small, 
and you could wander for days without coming 
across a house or a habitation, or any signs of 
cultivation ; in fact, there was no such thing to 
be seen as a solitary house, and the natives lived 
in small communities for mutual protection. 

Having arrived at the other end of the lake, and 
on getting out of the boat, what was my surprise 
to find that 1 was on a floating island which was, 
however, quite solid to stand upon on the lake side ! 
The water was very deep—indeed, 1 could not reach 
the bottom with a pole, but T could put it under¬ 
neath, as it were, the land, which proved that it 
was floating, i took the pole in my hand by the 
middle, a la Blondin, and proceeded to investigate. 
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I found that the island vevy soon thinned out, 
and I sunk through it, but with the help of the 
pole held crossways 1 scrambled out again only 
wet up to the waist, and 1 found that there 
were some 200 or 300 yards between where I was 
and the real slioi’e. T coasted round up and 
clown along tlie face of the so-called island, every 
now and tJieu finding an opening which did not 
pass through, so after forcing th<i boat in I had to 
foi'ce it out, again and try another place. 

Darkness set in, and my companions on the shore 
were fii ing their guns and shouting, ‘ Why don’t 
you come V as they could hear us but could not see 
in the darkness what was going on. B’or several 
hours we fought and struggled on, tiying either to 
get round th(j island or tlirough it. After some 
time ot' fighting and struggling, and being wet 
through from several ugly plunges in the weeds, 
we managed to land, and the night being cold, as it 
was winter-time, it was anything but a pleasant 
situation. Our friends told us that the whole 
country in the immediate: vicijiity was under water, 
but that they had fVmnd a .small dry mound some 
little distance away. 

We tied the boat to a tree, each one seissed as 
much as ':io coidd carry, and we staggei'ed off, 
3p)lashing through the darkne.ss till we arrived at 
the mound in question, and, liaving cut down two 
or three ti'ees and made a I’oaring fire, we pitched 
our tents about 2 a.m., after enjoying a good hot 
supper, and lay down. We had scarcely fallen 
asleep, wh<m one of the party began to shout loudly. 
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We thought, naturally, that robbers were upon us, 
so we struck a light and seized our arms. 

We saw the individual in question sitting up on 
his bed, looking the very picture of horror, and 
declaring that his bed was jumping up and down. 
On removing the bed, we found that he had been 
sleeping on a large tortoise, which objected to the 
load, so we soon set things to rights by turning 
it out. 

After a good week’s sport we went down to the 
sea to return home, and found one of the Lizzies 
men with the small boat waiting for ns ; but as most 
of the way l)ack was through a lagoon, we did not 
mind being a little overloaded. The last mile or 
two, however, was througli a passage in the reef 
and across the open sea to Santa Mora. As it was 
a dead calm we decided to go through a narrow 
opening in the I’eef as a short cut. When we got 
near this opening, although there was not a breath 
of wind, we found there was a heavy swell rolling 
in, and thundei'lng on the reef in white foam. 

The question was, should we go through, or 
should we turn back ? The decision was to chance 
it, and a very close chance it was. 

As we shot through, a great wave caught the 
boat and threw us back almost on the reef. As 
the wave sank down with the boat in the hollow, 
the stern just missed the point of the rock 
by about 6 inches. TIad we touched it the boat 
would have lieen instantly capsized, and nothing 
could have saved one of us, as there was a fierce 
current rushing through the 2 :>assage, so that we 
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could not have got back again into the calm water, 
and swimming could not have saved us, as we should 
have had four miles to swim. The current fortunately 
took thti b(iat a yard or two clear of the rocks, and 
although tl;e next wave threw us back—the boat 
being almost perpendicular in the air—and the crest 
of the wav<i rushing over us filling us nearly full of 
water, fhe current again brought us clear of the 
breakers, ai'd with a few strokes of’ the oo,r we were 
perfect!}’ safe Ijeyoud the broken water, and were 
merely bobbing up and down on a heavy swell. It 
was an uncommonly nanow escape of our lives, but 
we got home safely. I may mention that it was dark 
wlien we arrived at the opening, which added very 
much to the danger of the situation. Swettenham’s 
oar was unshi]3ped by the sea also, which made 
matters worse. 

While quartered in the Ionian Islands, the garrison 
at Corfu decided upon liaving a legatta. 

Of course, ( took tlie Lizzie, up at once and 
entered her for the Cup Race. Twenty-two yachts 
in all entered ; 1 have the list noAv. 

The L Izsie and two others were the three largest 
cutters entered for the race. All the others had a 
time allowance m liberal that they would have 
beaten us easily had it not lieeu that the wind fell 
just after we rounded the turning-point (a boat) in 
a race of twenty-two miles, and all the little yachts 
were lefti becalmed, while :he lyizzle and the cutter 
belonging to the Lord High Conunisslouer, Sir 
Henry Ward, were tlie only two that kept the 
wind. 
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The town of Corfu is itiagnificently protected : 
a rocky island in front strongly fortified, and on the 
rhainland a powerful battery commanding each 
entrance to the anchorage—a most splendid harbour 
with deep water, and w'here a whole feet could 
remain in perfect safety. It was a very great mis¬ 
take giving this island up to the Greeks. 

To return to the race. We started at the north 
end of the island. A boat anchored about ten miles 
away was the turning-point, and the winning-post 
was the Modeate, man-of-war; we had to pass 
between her and the island. 

We started with a fair wind, and the poor Lizzie 
had a very poor chance against the tremendous 
balloon sails of some of the other yachts. We only 
had our usual rig, which was intended for all 
weathers. Notwithstanding this disadvantage, we 
passed all the small craft and rounded the turning- 
point almost at the same time as the Lord High 
Commissioner's cutter. Now came one of the most 
exciting races on record. 

While it fell dead calm, to the exclusion of all the 
small craft, we stole away with a light breeze which 
gradually increased to half a gale. The Lizzie tore 
along close-hauled with the other yacht rather 
ahead, but about 100 yards to leeward. We could 
barely hold our course close-hauled, but we rushed 
along with the gunwale almost under water, making 
a bee-line for the southern part of the island, round 
which we had to go. My antagonist, for we were 
now all alone, luffed off* every now and then when 
a hard squall struck us, with a view of getting to 
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windward of me, but every time he did so he lost 
a little way, and as we neared the island, I was 
leading by a few yards. 

My subaltern, who was on board with ine, was 
lying flat on liis face on the deck in such a state of 
excitement that he could not stand up, calling out 
every nov' and then, ‘ Are we gaining ? Are we 
gaining ?’ 

When we rounded the south end of the island it 
was a fair beat up to the MtxiesU. When I was on 
the last tack I found to my great disgust that I 
could not weather her, so, rounding as close as 
possible, I shouted to the crew to stand fast, which 
for a moment flabliergiisted them completely, and, 
knowing what the Lizzie, could do, I put the helm 
down and cleared the winning-].>ost by about 2 yards 
in the forereach, and won the race by four seconds. 
The tillet had never left my hands from start to 
finish, 

Th(! captain of the other yacht thought that he 
had von. as he was lying ]iigh enough to clear the 
Modestes bows, and in his excitement after the pistol 
went off, hti ran into the jib-boom and 

carried away her topmast. 

The mixt little incident worth relating is con¬ 
nected M'lth the arrival of Abdi Pasha, the Governor 
of Albania, and his suite, on his way to Constanti¬ 
nople to take part in the llusso-Turkish war. As 
a matter’ of course, he was put into quarantine in 
the ditch of the fort, and also, as a matter of course, 
I brought him up to the fort with his suite, which 
consisted of a smart young Turkish officer and a 
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magnificent Albanian chief in his white kilt and 
national costume, with, as Swettenham described it, 

' pistols and daggers hung all over him.’ 

I was told afterwards that he slept on his bed 
in full costume, without laying aside any of his 
weapons. This must give one an idea of the wild 
sort of life he lived. Abdi patted him on the back 
and introduced him to me as a first-rate man to loot 
a village! 

The first amusing incident which 1 remember 
was, that when dinner was announced, my man 
Joe Bi'own, who has already appeared on these 
pages, was got up for the occasion, dressed in full 
mess costume—V)lue coat, white facings and white 
stockings all complete. He politely motioned Abdi 
to his chair, to which Abdi replied, ‘ No, your 
Excellency, that is your seat,’ then took him by the 
shoulders and put him in the chair ! Joe’s face was 
a picture. However, I soon set matters right. 

The next funny incident was after the fish, to 
which we used our forks only, the Turks looking on 
without partaking. Then a plate of roast beef was 
put before the aide-de-camp, and he immediately 
began to copy us with his foi'k only, hunting the beef 
all over the plate. I saw him glance at me, and in 
a moment was sharp enough to notice that I had a 
knife in my hand, and he immediately picked his up 
and went to work like a man. After dinner Abdi 
proceeded to let us see him perform the celebrated 
feat of cutting a silk handkerchief in two in the 
air. This trick he did several times. 1 afterwards 
showed him the common race-course trick of ‘ prick 
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the garter,’ which excited him teiribly, as he always 
missed it. 

Then he ordered the Albanian chief to try His 
luck, and he succeeded no bettcn' than his master. 
Having bad the ti'ick explained, all parties were 
delighted. 

Befor'e we parted in the e^'ening I pi’esented 
Abdi witii a pair of plated English hunting-spurs, 
and buckled them on his boots. He was hugely 
delighted, and declared that ho would never part 
with them. Tlie oidy thing I ever heard of Abdi 
afterward.s was that he got the wprst of it in a light 
with the Itussians in Asia Minor, v 

In the morning he went out to the pier with his 
rifle, and had one egg after another dropped on the 
sea at a (ionsiderable distance ; the egg bobbed up 
and down with the sea, but he smashed it every 
time. 

Shtu'tly bttfbre (Jhvistmas 1 had a visit from the 
English llesident, who, of coui'se, was the great man 
of the island, and who rej)iesented Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. 

He informed us that he had Itad a little diplomatic 
difiiculty with some of the great jjeople of the island, 
who announced that they would absent themselves 
from the great annual levee. 'Po avoid this he was 
going on a month’s leave, and he requested me to 
take Ids place. This 1 did, and a most amusing day 
we had. We got np in fidl dress, and I had the 
Artillery ofiicer and doctor for my stall'. 

Swettenham commanded one guard of honour, 
and the police, who were in their best clothes, 
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formed another. The Secretary of the Legation, 
or whatever it may be called, received us, and we 
proceeded to a hall, where T was seated on a raised 
platform with my stafi' behind me. The two guards 
of honour formed in line on each side of the front 
door, and soon I heard, ‘ Present arms!’ and in 
walked an Archbishop in full canonicals. He was 
presented in due form, and, as previously instructed, 
I took his hand and placed him in a chair on my 
right. Then the presentation began, everybody 
who was anybody being presented, including the 
chief baker and butcher in the island. Then the 
school-children tramped in, and at the word of com¬ 
mand, ‘Halt! Front! Salute!’ every little hand 
went up to their caps. 

Then the secretary, in a pretty little speech, 
informed me ‘ that the.se leetle children come to 
thank you as representing Her Gracious Majesty 
for the preevileges which they enjoy.' 

Then ‘ queek ’ march, and out they went. I then 
presented my hand to the Archbishop, and we 
headed a procession to the Cathedral, where a 
service was beautifullv performed, ancl tlie secre¬ 
tary, who remained at my elbow, informed me, 
‘Now they are praying for you.’ Thus ended the 
function, and we returned to barracks and proceeded 
to enjoy our Christmas dinner. Towards the end 
of it a merry party of my men rushed in and seized 
me, and carried me off shoulder-high to drink their 
health in the barrack-room. Unfortunately they 
were not very steady on their legs, and in rushing 
downstairs we all went headlong together on to the 
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barrack square. However, they soon picked me up 
again, and I got safely through the ordeal. 

After that some one proposed to take a 6- 
pounder gun and have some practice on the beach. 
No sooner said than done. The nven harnessed 
themsel ves to the gun, the back gate was opened, 
and out we trotted. A mark was put up at 200 or 
300 rnri'ds away, and the gunner, as we called him, 
a Lieutienant iti the Artillery, matle such a bad shot 
that 1 chalEngly told him I would give him a shot 
at my jacket. He accepted the challenge, so 1 
could not draw back, but mai'ched down to the 
place, took my jacket off. knelt behind a small heap 
of stones about 18 inches liigh, and held the jacket 
up on the end of a walking-stick. He laid the gun 
carefully, bang it went, whizz came the shot, 
plumjied into the heap of stones, kicking up a 
tremendous cloud of dust, and sending up the 
stones ill all directions. Tlie moment the shot 
struck I jumped up and waved my jacket amid a 
burst of cheers. I tlien discovered that the shot 
bad come clean through the hea[) of stones, and had 
been stopped by tl\e last one. Wliat would have 
happened if the last stone had not been there ? 
We can only say, ‘All’s well that ends well’; but 
it was a very foolish trick to play, both for the 
gunner and his target. 

Notliing much occurred after this, till one morning 
early Joe rushed into my room to say that the 
Lizz%e. was wrecked inside the harbour. Sure 
enough a Greek brig had run into the Lizzie during 
the night as she lay at anchor, and there she 
was on the rocks. The windlass was capsized, the 
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bowsprit driven right in, and the topmast carried 
away and hanging from the cross-trees. The whole 
fort had turned out. The men jumped into the 
water, and by main force got her off the rocks into 
aeep water. The authorities promptly boarded the 
brig and ordered the captain to pay compensation. 
This he refused to do, so they instantly took his 
•rudder off and told him that when he paid fifty 
dollars comptyisation he would get his rudder back 
again. This he did, after vowing vengeance on the 
Lizzie. I started off as soon as possible for Corfu 
to repair damages. The moment I was well out at 
sea the bi'ig got under way, and followed us with 
every intention, I firmly believe, of murdering us. 
Most fortunately there was a head wind, and by 
beating to windward we gi'adually got away from 
them, but we had only the foresail and mainsail to 
help us. 

At this time we had the order of readiness for 
the Crimea, and aftei- I had put the Lizzie in peiTect 
repair and a new topmast rigged, 1 sold her, with 
everything on board, to the Colonel of one of the 
Militia regiments who had been sent out from Eng¬ 
land to relieve the garrison of the Ionian Islands. 
He took over the crew as well, so that 1 was 
relieved of all anxiety. Our parting from our good 
friends at Zante was most afiecting. The 31st 
Regiment was greatly liked, and the Greeks were 
firmly under the impression that we would be 
annihilated by the Russians. Many men on the 
pier from which we embarked had the teai-s running 
down their cheeks, and the parting was, altogether, 
most touching. 
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Drawing' the enemy’s fire—My water-supply—Transport 
muddles—Turkish farriery—Making ‘crow’s-nests’— 
(iordon in the trenches—'I'he first assault on the Mala- 
kofi-—In command of transport of the Second Division 
—'J'lie failure to take the Uedan—A hot night in the 
trenches — Tro|)hies from Sebastopol — Clearing the 
hospitals of dead—Building a camp for the animals—A 
watering device—The best house in camp—Visit to the 
Alma—A will-o’-the-wisp—An ex])ensive entertainment 
—Idvadia—life-saving exploit—A fine explosion—A 
faithful Jew—Eaten by rats—Clearing up and coming 
awa/. 

Wn arrived in due cour.se at Balaclava, disembarked, 
and wei’o quartered there some time before proceed¬ 
ing to the front. 

I shall not attempt to give any history of the 
campaign, but shall nnu-ely relate what T went 
through myself. 

On one occasion, when we went down to duty, 
the wliolo of the men had Ireen taken away in 
different directions. It was done in this way : ' One 
officer and 100 men wmnted liere ‘ One officer and 
50 men wanted ’ in another place, and so on. Then 
they marched away, and Captain Swaffield and I 
were Eft beliind with nothing to do. We found 
thac our men were taken to oj)on a fresh trench in 
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a very exposed and dangerous position. It would 
have been extremely dangerous had the enemy 
discovered what they were doing, so the bright idea 
struck us, as we had nothing to do, to divert the 
enemy’s attention. 

We went into a quiet corner of the trenches 
where there was nobody, and commenced to hammer 
away on the stones with hits of old iron. 

Soon the enemy discovered, as they thought, 
something very important going on, from the noise 
we were making. They opened a sharj) fii’e in our 
direction, and, as we were pi’etty safe under the 
parapet, we kept up the tinkling noise, and thus 
drew the enemy’s lire away from our men, so that 
they worked the whole night without a man being 
hit, and we considered we had done a veiy good 
night’s work. 

During the hot weather there was always an 
outcry for water for the men to drink, and there 
were everlasting complaints of the want of water. 
One night I went to General Wyndham, who 
was in charge of the trenches, and offered to 
be entirely responsible for the water-supply. He 
replied, ‘ Why, there’s not an officer in the British 
army would offer to do that! Are you really in 
earnest ? For if you are, you may depend upon it 
your offer will be accepted, and I pity you.’ I 
replied, ‘ On one condition, that I do it my own 
way, and am not interfered with by anyone.’ As 
a matter of fact, I carried out my offer with perfect 
satisfaction to everybody, but will explain my 
proceedings. 
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First of all I had a dozen zinc powder-magazines 
brought down and completely suidc into the earth 
with the months flush with the ground; the lids 
were strongly hinged on, and when closed were 
watei'-tlght. From my knowledge of the trenches, 
I selected as safe a place as possible in a hollow, 
where nothing but an exploding shell could reach 
them. All this was done afttsr I had command of 
the transport of the Second Division, and every 
morning I sent down a troop of ponies loaded with 
barrels of water, and liad ail the above magazines 
filled up. 1. soon found out how much water was 
really required, and took care that there was always 
plenty. I had a sentry placed in charge to prevent 
any man from using the rvater for washing, which 
they had constantly done uj) to this time. 

Two or three days after I had fairly started all 
this, .1 got a line from the Quartermaster-General of 
the flivlsion, laconic and to the point, ‘ The old 
story, no water !’ I jiimped on my horse and 
galloped right down to the trenches, left my horse 
in the twenty-one gun battery, where there was good 
shelter, a,nd walked down to the water depot. 
There 1 fc'Und about half the magazines quite empty, 
hut tl'jo other half quitrs full; no sentry, however, 
was in charge ! I rode straight back to the Quarter- 
mastei-General’s tent and told him how matters 
stood. It appeared that a Golonel in command of 
a party liad sent up the repoi't on the strength 
only of one of the men saying that there was no 
water, and Im, I believe, got it very hot from the 
General f.r sending up such an unfounded report, 
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without taking the trouble to first ascertain the 
facts. There was not another complaint made 
during the remainder of the siege, as there was 
always plenty of water, and the men knew where 
to go and get it without being allowed to waste it, 
which formerly had been done to a disgraceful extent. 

As is now a matter of history, the transport of 
the army at this time reflected great disgrace, not 
on us who were on the spot, hut on the home 
authorities. Words could not describe the hopeless 
confusion and stupidity coiuieeted with the whole 
department. 

Colonel McMurdo, a most experienced and able 
officer, who had formerly been aide-de-camp to 
Sir Charles Napier in Lidia (and married his 
daughter), was in command of the transport of the 
whole army, but very soon broke down from over¬ 
work. There were I don’t know how many divisions 
of transport iii command of officers picked up any¬ 
how by the home authorities, many of them without 
the slightest idea of what they were expected to do 
when they got out, and no knowledge whatever of 
horses or wheel-carriages. Then the authorities 
applied to the Turkish Government for men to work 
the transport, and the sy.stem by which they were 
procured was quite delightful and refreshing. A 
village, say, in Asia Minor, was surrounded by the 
Turkish troops, and nearly every able-bodied in¬ 
habitant seized, marched down to tlie sea, bundled 
on board a transport, and landed at Balaclava, 
handed over to one of the aforesaid officers, who 
was provided with an interpreter, and they were 
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immediately formed into a division of transport, 
with two or three junior olHcers to assist. Then, as 
to the horses and mules which required : they 
arrived in shiploads, having been purchased all over 
Europe with only rope haltej’s round their heads, and 
so were taken possession of by the division. Tliese 
animals were many of them quite untit and savagely 
vicious, having evidently been got rid of by their 
foi'mer ownei s to their satisfaction. Then, to com¬ 
plete the picture, shiploads of pack-saddles arrived, 
I know not from wlnu’e, and were handed over 
for itnmediat(i use. Of course, no artificers were 
provided to fit the sad<lles, oi' hai’uess, hut they 
were simply put on the anima.ls’ hacks, loaded at 
Balaclava with everything that was required for a 
large (‘i,riny, and sent up to the front, the result 
b(3ing frightful .soi'e V)acks fijr the poor animals. 
Many of them were rendered utt(u'ly inseless. The 
horseshoes provided came from Turkey, and were 
simply a fiat plate of iron with a hole in the middle ; 
and as some Turkish fiirriers were j)rovided, they 
put tlnun on after their own fashion, which I will 
describe 

The lari iei' took a good long rope, doubled it, and 
knotted, a loop at the end to about the size of a 
good large horse-collar. This was put over the 
horse’s head after the manner of a collar, the knot 
resting on the horse’s chest, ’JTum the two ends of 
rope wn‘e brought between his legs; each rope then 
taken l)y ;r man was hitched on to the fetlocks of 
his himblegs and brought through the loop in front; 
then b) a steady, hard pull the hind-legs were drawn 
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up to the fore-legs, and the horse fell heavily on his 
side. All the four feet were then tied together hy 
the fetlocks, the horse was propped up on his back, 
and the farrier sat down quietly beside him and 
proceeded to take off all the old shoes and put on 
new ones. When the work was finished his legs 
were untied, and he was allowed to get up again. 
No wonder that our farriers, when they came to 
shoe these animals, had great difficulty in doing so, 
after the manner of civilized nations. 

When the 31st landed at Balaclava, where we were 
quartered foi‘ some weeks—1 presume to get ac¬ 
climatized, as during that period we were never sent 
into the treTiches, or took any jjartin the.siege—but 
evei'y morning we had to march our companies into 
a wood—or, rather, I should call it a jungle, as there 
were no forest trees—-every two or three men Imving 
an axe given to them to cut down branches. These 
were then carried to an open space, where the men set 
to work to make gabioirs, wliich they called ‘ ci'ow s- 
nests’; and you would hear in the morning a man 
calling out, ‘It is “crow’s-nests” again to-day, 
boys.' The gabions were made up by taking up¬ 
right sticks about a yai-d long, sticking them in the 
ground, and then twisting branches basket-fashion, 
in and out, round them, up to the top, when they 
were pulled out and carried away ready for use. To 
make a trench they were placed side hy side, the 
earth dug out on the defender’s side and filled into 
the gabions. More earth was then thrown out 
towards the enemy till a good solid bank was 
formed whicli could resist shot or shell. About 
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18 xnch(S t)f solid groxiiul vvus loft between tbe 
gabions and the ditch, and on this the mtni could sit 
in pei'fect safety from direct tire, and when they 
i’e(]uirod to fn-e themselves, they had only to step 
up on to the place whei’e they had been sitting, and 
fire ovei' tlie top, exposing only the head and 
slioulders to the enemy. 'I'hese sort of trenches we 
soon had an o|)portuiilty of testing for ourselves, 
crow’s-nests and all. 

Ono, fine morning wti mai'ched up to the fi’ont, 
forming |)ar'l of the Second Division of the army, 
and immediately a certain ntimber of us were 
detailed f;)!- duty in the trenches. 1 was one of the 
party, and Eagta' was in commfvnd. Our route lay 
through a narrow vall(^y known by the somewhat 
ominous title of the Valley ol‘ Death. Just as we 
turned out of the valley to clijub u[) to the trenches, 
a shell came liopping down the ascent, bomided over 
our heads, and exploded in tlui air. No one was hit, 
but it was a very disagreeable iiiti'oduction. When 
we got into the trenches we werx^ haiuled over to 
the Engineers for our night’s woik, and (expected, 
of course, to Ixx set to <lig a fix'sli trend i, as the 
British were sajxping their way towards the Bedan. 
We had trenches both on our right and left Hanks, 
forming a sort of semicircle round the Bussian 
fortificatiotis. My com]»any was t aken possession of 
by a corprral of blngineers, vvlio escoited us some 
distance through the ti'caiclies into one that was 
empty, and there left us. We had not the slightest 
idea whtire we were or what, we were expected to 
do! But a vdiisper had gone about that there was 
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to be a bombardment in the morning. Hour after 
hour passed in silence, and just as daylight was 
coining in, a roar of artillery binke out behind 
us, and immediately the Russians responded. We 
found that we were right between the two fires, 
and shot and shell went screaming over our heads 
in both directions ; the concussion was so great that 
small stones and earth came rolling down from 
the top of the trench. We simply sat still with our 
heads almost splitting from the feai'ful uj)TOar. 
After about tui hour of this the little corporal of 
Engineers put in an appearance and told us that 
we had been sent there by mistake, and we were to 
follow him immediately. 

Away we went, and just as we got into what was 
called the ‘ twenty-one gun battery,’ one poor fellow 
was smashed by a round sliot as he was jiassing an 
open embrasure which had only an empty gabion 
stuck in it to screen us from the enemy, but of 
course gave us no protection. Here 1 found the 
well-known and celebrated Colonel Gordon, the 
hero of Khartouni. He was sittinw- on a lirfht 
camp-chair making notes, with a bright, happy 
smile on his face, while the shot and shell were 
flying about in all directions, as the bombardment 
was then at its fiercest. 1 shall never fornet that 

O 

noble face, of the most perfect comjiosure in the 
midst of such imminent danger. After a time the 
ammunition became expended, and the boiinbardment 
gradually slackened off, and in a short vt^liile ceased 
altogether; then each side proceeded to fill up 
again until they had a sufficient supply for another 
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artillery duel. All this time the French were 
steadily sapping forward theii’ ti'enches to the 
Malakoff T'owei-, which was considered the key of 
the Kiissian position. Shortly' after this they 
announced that they were prepared to make the 
assault, with our assistance. Of course, tlie 31st 
were duly marched down, and we were placed in 
reserve in rear of the twenty-one gun battery, in such 
a position that we cotdd st!e notliing of what was 
going on in the trenclnjs. The attack commenced, 
and fui’ious fighting went oiufor a long time, which 
ended in a rej)ulse to the Allies all along the line, 
and we I'eturned l)ack to camp in the afternoon 
feeling very crestlallen after our defeat. This was 
on June 13, 

It was after this that ti'ansport difficulties so 
increased that officers to take charge of it were in 
great demand. 1 volunteered my services, and was 
placed in command of the transport of the Second 
l.)ivision of the army with the local rank of Major. 
Each battalion of the transjaa t was known by a 
letter, and mine was the letter ‘ I),’ all the animals 
being branded ‘ D ’ on the hip with a hot iron. 

When 1 took command 1 found it in charge of 
two seig(!ants. All the (Jficers had from illness 
and overwork been Invalided home, so it may be 
imagined what the state oi‘allairs was 1 had to take 
charge of. Simply a mob of'lurks with more mules 
and horsts than tiny ktiew what to do with, and 
everytbing in the last stage of anarchy ami con¬ 
fusion. 1 liad no .sooner pitched my tent than 
quite a mob of Turks appeartnl at the door. I 
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asked a sergeant what it was all about. ‘ Oh,’ he 
said, ‘ send them away, I never listen to them ; send 
them away.’ 1 I'eplied, ‘ Is there not an iirterpreter ? 
Please find liim.' Then a shabby little Greek 
shuflled up and made a polite bow, and I proceeded 
to hear what the ’rurks had to say. The first man 
that came up began to spi^ak and gesticulate wildly. 

‘ Oh,’ said the interpreter, ‘that’s a man that speaks 
a language no one under.stand8, not even the Turks ; 
but he makes energetic .signs, which, I believe, mean 
that he wants to go home, as he is always pointing 
towards the south.’ Poor fellow! I wonder where 
the Turks caught him, but, of course, we shall never 
know. I had him shipped off with a good bag of 
sovereigns tied l ound his waist, as they were actually 
due to him as ])ay, and it was then that 1 got from the 
Turks themselves, through the interpreter, how they 
had enlisted. They came from a variety of distiacts 
in the Turkish Empire. 1 told them that they should 
go home as soon as possible, and at this they were 
greatly delighted. There were also in the battalion 
a good many Britishers who had been enlisted at 
home and sent out for transjmrt duty. Many of 
them did not know a horse’s head from his feet, and 
had never gone through any military drill; all the 
same they were armed with carbines and dressed in 
uniform. 

Such was the state of affairs when 1 took over 
charge of the transport of the Second Division of 
the army. Fortunately we had an able staff: 
Colonel Wilbraham (afterwards General command¬ 
ing Netiey Hospital) was our Adjutant-General ; 
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Massey, afterwards Lord Clarioa, who l)ad been 
in the Slsc with me, was also on tlie staff. I am 
sorry to .say I forget the name of tlie Quartermaster- 
(xeaeral, bi.it ivith his able assistance matters soon 
began 1 o iriend. Men volunteered from tlie different 
regiments of the division who had some knowledge 
of horses, ind also some artilicers. Shoeing-smiths, 
saddlers, and carpenters were found and handed 
over to rn-:, and things began ra|)id]y to got in better 
shape. 1 got officers, also, w'ho were allowed to Join 
from 1,he different regiments. One of them was 
Claptaiu Pepper, in after-years my brother-in-law ; 
and 1 also got the sergeant-major of the .‘list 
pi'eseuted* with a commission, and made him my 
Adjutant. lie liad served witli me in the Light 
Company foi- years as my colour-sergeant, and I 
knew hi^ excellent pualitications. He had bean 
brouglit up in a hunting stalile, and thoroughly 
understood the managerneut of horses, and knew all 
about .saddlery and harnes.s—the very man made, as 
it were, for the situation—and a first-class rider; 
anti now everything, comparatively speaking, was 
‘smooth sailing.’ 

Sejiteinber 8 was a day to lie remembered, as on 
that day the Allied Idii-ces made a combined attack 
and tirove the Russians out of Sebastopol and across 
the harboui'. Knowiiig what was about to take place, 
I rode tjuief ly down to the trenches, which I well 
knew, having to visit the*u almost daily, and I arrived 
about an hour before the. time fixed for the attack. 
I believij I was the only officer who at any time 
rode down to the trenches, it being considered rather 
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dangerous, but the Russians never took any notice 
of me. I selected a favourable position to see every- 
th'ing, as I was quite fi'ee to go where I pleased. 
My only duty was to see a good supply of water taken 
into the Redan, should it be captured ; and I bad a 
sergeant with a large party of ponies and barrels of 
water waiting in a ravine, not far oik for that purpose. 

All was perfectly silent. The Russians knew 
quite well what was coming, and liad prepared 
accordingly. I was looking over the parapet of the 
twenty-one gun battery, wlrich was comparatively 
high up, and commanded a perfect view both of our 
position and of Sebastopol. At the hour appointed 
the French suddenly appeared to rise out of the 
ground within a few yards of the Malakoff Tower. 
In a moment the Russians .sprang into view and 
poured a fierce fire into the advancing French, 
which must have done fearful execution ; but 
nothing checked the Frenchmen. d'hey rapidly 
threw ladders across the ditch and swarmed into 
the fort. The battle raged in the town of Sebastopol 
till the late afternoon, with an incessant roar of 
musketry, but the Russians were driven back inch 
by inch, and were finally driven across the harbour. 
And now for the ugly side of the picture. 

Our trenches were packed full of men, and 
simultaneously with the French attack on the 
Malakolf, quite a small jrarty of red-coats rushed 
across the open space whiah divided our trenches 
from the Redan. 

This was the forlorn hope, but nobody followed 
them. They were led by General Wyndham in 
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person, and they disappeared into the Redan. It was 
here that ‘Redan Massey’* distinguished himself. 
After a desj)erate hand-to-hand fight, those who were 
left fdivt: of the forlorn hope were driven out. How 
it happened I leave others to say, but some of the 
wounded men were cursing .and swearing at having 
been so shamefully deserted. No attempt was 
made to try a second attack, and the French were 
left to drive out the Rus.sians single-handed. 

I am simply relating what I saw with my own 
eyes, and I leave it to otheis to account for such a 
disgraceful proceeding. 

I ^vas fn*(|uently insulted afterwards by the 
French saldiers, who would .shout in our faces, 
‘ French hon, English no (xhl 

I think I mivht mention here a little adventure I 
had one night in the trenches. We took down with 
us a sma.l keg of rum, and dui'ing the night the 
sergeant and I went to serve out the rum to the 
men. 1 vms sitting with the little keg Iretwean my 
knees, pouring out the rum into a tin held by a 
sertreaut who knelt beside me. At that moment a 
large jriect of shell smaslurd in tlie keg, and bulged 
the far' side 'without coming out. ‘ Oh, the grog’s 
all running away,’ cried tlie sergeant; ‘turn it 
round!’ Without dropping th(> keg 1 turned it 
round and saved about half the liquor, but every 
man liad only about half a glass; so 1 sent up the 
broken keg immediately to the (piai’termaster in 
camp, witii a polite request that we might have 

While 1 heist! pages are in the press a brave warrior, 
‘ Redan .Vlassey,’ Lord Clarina, has passetl away. 
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another, which in due course arrived, and the men 
had a full glass all round, so that they had altogether 
a glass and a half instead of one glass, to their great 
delight. 1 may mention that 1 was a total abstainer 
myself, and remained so during the whole campaign. 
It must have been rather a hot night, as Vi^e called 
it, for shortly after the second keg was emptied, 
something in the nature of a shot or splinter struck 
it, and one of the meir shouted, ‘ You’re too late, my 
boy ; we’ve got it!’ thus showing how reckless men 
get after a time. I have still got the piece of shell, 
weighing about 4 pounds, wliich struck the rum-keg 
as I held it. 

One of the most abominable tilings we had to 
suffer in the trenches was a shower of iron bullets 
■fired up in tlie air out of a mortar, and they came down 
perpendicularly, whisk ! whisk ! all around us, there 
being no protection from tlie parapet to save us. 

I remember one night 1 Ibund a man sitting 
next me quite dead ; he had been killed by the iron 
shower. 

Ileferring to the final attack : when I found that 
the British did not attempt to retake the lledan, I 
quietly rode back to camp and had m}^ dinner, 
returning again in the afternoon to see how matters 
were going on ; but still there was no advance on 
our side, the battle between the French and the 
Russians raging furiously still. 

The next morning, before daylight, I went down 
again, and rode through the trenches as far as our 
advanced sentries, where I met General Wyndham. 
Whether he had ever left the trenches 1 know not, 
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but he took me kindly l)y the liatid and said, 
‘ Come, and I shall show you the Itedan.' t may say, 
therefore, 1 was the hrst in after the Mussians had 
evacuated it; the killed on both sides, Russians 
and British, were lying just as they fell, and the 
General printed out to me the whole scene, drawing 
my atleuiion specially to one ])()oj' fellow lying at 
our feet. He said, ‘ Ah ! that was a brave niiin ; 
how splendidly he fought and rallied the others till 
he fell r Seeing a Russian axe lying on the ground, 
1 quietly hid it in a ga1)ion amongst the loose earth, 
knowiim that an order liad been oiveii that nothine: 
was to be taken out of tSebastopol. I afterwards 
took olf the handle and brouglit the head away, and 
have it now as ot»e of niy tro[)liies. 

The order above referred to was a most stupid 
one, for it did not exteml to thti French, who simply 
carried off everything that wa.s valuable. For 
instance, I met six Frenchmen coming out with a 
inagnilictiut grand [)iano on tlu*ir heads, and every¬ 
thing that they fancie<l was taken out of the cathe¬ 
dral. One man came out with one of the splendid 
candlesticks from olf the liigh altar, but on discover¬ 
ing in the daylight that it was not solid silver, he 
threw it dorvn and kicked it to pieces. 1 picked up 
the hase, which was all battered about, broug-ht it 
home arid had it r<?stored, a,nd it now .stands on my 
sideboan;;. 

When the enrbargo t« looting was taken off', I 
took eve -ytliing out of the town that 1 could make 
useful, but 1 had one most di,sagreeable duty to 
perform. 1 was ordered down with a large party 
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to clear the Russian dead out of one of their hos¬ 
pitals, which had heen left by them on their retreat, 
without making' any oflToi't for burial. The appear¬ 
ance of the place beggars all description. In a long 
room upstairs, which had evidently been a barrack, 
there was a row of beds on one side, in nearly every 
oiie of which thei'ci lay a corpse. One of the windows 
about the centre of the room stood wide open, and 
in the hack court, just underneatli, was a pile of 
human bodies, like an immense haystack, reaching 
nearly to the window Below this dreadful room 
there was a long passage dimly lighted, and all 
along, from one end to the other, lay the dead 
bodies of officers and soldiers. An immeifse pit had 
been excavated jiist in the rear of the. Redan, and 
into that we conveyed the sad remains by cartloads, 
and there they were all interred, and a great mound 
of earth lieaped on the toj> of them. I was so fear¬ 
fully nauseated that 1 could scarcely eat anything 
for three days, and appeared always to have a 
hoi'rible taste in my mouth. This operation was all 
carried out within sight of the Russians, and in easy 
range of their guns from the other side of the 
harbour, where tliey were firmly established. 

My principal duties were to bring up all neces¬ 
saries supplied from Balaclava for the use of the 
division, and as the trenches were deserted, and 
as I now had plenty of spare transport—having 
amply supplied the needs of the commissariat for 
some time to come—I proceeded to establish myself 
and my men as comfortably as we could, seeing we had 
the prospect of another winter in the Crimea before 
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us. One C'f our greatest troubles was the wandering 
away of the horses and mules from their picket¬ 
lines, so 1 started, with all the men 1 could rnustdr, 
and budt a. wall about 4 feet higli, forming the camp 
into a square, with an entrance off the high road to 
the front, and anothei' to the rea,r, opening upon our 
parade ground. There was plenty of room all round, 
and we wi:i-e not in any way crowded, and it was 
only al)out three minutes’ smart walk to the ,‘51st 
camp. The commi.ssariat were on the other side of 
us, with a good space hist ween. Outside my wall 
I dug a- deep ditch and packed tlie soil against the 
wall on the outside, and no animal could pass either 
in or out. Tlien I started olf with two wae:i>'ons to 
the wood beyond the outposts of the Italians, who 
were enca)npt:d at the other tmd of the Balaclava 
plains, near where the memorablci charge of the 
Light Brigade took place. On the way I picked 
up the lari3e-head of one of the i7th Lancers, and 
brought it. home with me as .i memento of that 
eventful day. 

We spent a good many liours in felling and trim¬ 
ming trees, and were not disturbed by the Itussians, 
althougli there was nothing to ])revent them from 
taking us prisoners, hafl they known we were there. 

With this timber I constructed two gates for my 
camp, also powerful picket-posts, to which 1 attached 
strong rop.js taken out of Sebastopol. Then I had 
all my animals securely fastened, and there was no 
moretroul:le caused by their l)reaking loose. 

We had to take them to water at a large pond 
within the French lines ; but one fine morniner 
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I got the order to water then\ at the Tchernaya 
liivei', some two miles away, as the pond was getting 
very low. 1 did not at all approve of this order, as 
the distance was so great; 1 therefor*^ fell upon the 
following expedient : At the usual watering hour 
tlie halters were all taken off, and the horses and 
mules were driven out at the open gate. Away 
they went, kicking and squealing with delight, right 
away to the pond for their drink, plunging in and 
setting the French senti ies at defiance. The moment 
tliey had left their own camp their corn was put 
down in a little heap for each animal ; and by that 
device they soon came hack again for their dinner, 
and were tied up without any trouble. No com¬ 
plaint was ever lodged by the French, and 1 con¬ 
tinued to carry out this wise and common-sense 
plan, until a plentiful rain filled uj) tlie p(.)nd, and 
official permission was given for the use of it, as 
formerly. 

Hiiving j)lenty of spar*-) waggons and the hearty 
permission of the divisional staff, I went down daily 
to Sebastopol, with a party of men, and we brought 
up from thei'e every conceivable article that might 
be useful for a standing camp, ripping off the floors 
of the houses and bringing up plenty of wood, besides 
nails of all sorfs, a barrel of tar, a cpiantity of ship’s 
sails, lots of iron to make horseshoes, and last, hut 
not least, a fine big grindstone. 

The General sent me a lot of efficient workmen, 
picked out from the different regiments—shoelng- 
smiths, carpenters, hricklayers, etc. 1 set to work at 
once and put up stables for all the transport, and to 
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build a comfortable house for myself, which I did out 
of the Sel)asi-opol stories, with the funnel of a small 
steamboat for my chimney ; I built a fire-place and a 
partition-wall to make two rooms with English fire¬ 
bricks ; and there was no trouble in making a ffi'ate 
with somi: old iron. As we were awfully tormented by 
this time with armies of I'ats, I filled the whole of the 
space under the floor with .smashed empty bottles, so 
that never" a rat attempted to come in. The doors 
and windows 1 dug out of a lion.si! in Sebastopol, so 
that they had only to lie Iniilt itr frames and all, with¬ 
out any alteration, 'i'hey were beautiful mahogany 
doors, with brass fittings—one fitr the entrance and 
the other leading to the bedr'oom, d'he jrar-tition was 
built so as to leave half of the funnel in each room, 
and a log or two on the fire, when 1 went to bed, kept 
both rooms warm all night, 'fhen 1 put a lean-to 
against ea/di side of the bou,se—one was for my 
servant, Joe Brown, and the other was my office. 
1 also had a boiler fixed in Joe’s room hy an efficient 
bricklayer who knew his work, and a little (ire-place 
for cooking ; and I could always have enough hot 
water t(.) warm my bath all through the winter, the 
Ijath htfiug a fine large tul) 1 hrouglit out of 
Sebastopol. One of th<^ haudsmeu of the 31st 
papered my rooms with ;i, pret ty ro,se-bud pattern 
which 1 purcliased in 1 ;’ialacln,va. 'I'he roof was 
composed of planks, neatly fitted together without 
any overlap and then covered w'ith strong canvas 
taken bom the dockyard, nailed carefully on with 
copper nails, and theu well tarred, 1 believe that 
my house W"rs tlie very best to lie seen in either of 
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the armies, and many a happy evening my friend 
and I had together, as I had a carpet and beautiful 
tables and chairs out of Sebastopol. 

I spent a very pleasant autumn and winter until 
peace was declared, when we made up parties of 
officers and proceeded to explore the country in all 
directions. Our first trip was to the battle-field of 
the Alma, as it was announced in general orders 
that oil a certain date the country was thrown 
open to us oy the Russians. Being determiiic;d to 
be first, we sat up till twelve o’clock at night, and 
then started on horseback with two days’ food for 
ourselves and horses in our saddle-bags, but no 
attendants. I was selected to be guide, and after- 
crossing the Tchernaya by the bridge, I took a bee¬ 
line for the Alma, although I had never been there 
in my life, but knew the direction by the map. 
’J’here was no road, but we simply climbed hills and 
rode through woods, getting there all right. We 
first rode up tlie hill which the French had so 
gallantly taken from the Russians, and found on 
the top the skeletons of six horses, lying two and 
two, with the remains of the harness still lying 
there—evidently the spot where the French had 
captured the guns, and had shot the horses as they 
stood, to pievent the enemy from taking them 
away. I brought home with me one of the horses’ 
feet with the Russian brand on it, and have it now. 
The shoe is still on it. After wandering about for 
some time we took possession of a hut without a 
roof, lighted a fire, and made ourselves as comfortable 
as circumstances permitted, including the horses; 
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had a sound sleep, taking by turns to watch our 
horses all night, as there were Cossacks about; but 
they were quite friendly, and invited us to come to 
their quarters, which we politely declined, and 
returned to Sebastopol in the morning. 

A day or two after this, I saw an open carriage 
with two ladies inside passing my camp. I went 
down, making myself as pleasant as 1 could, and 
asked thorn in Italian if 1 could be of any service 
to them. They replied in fluent Italian, though 
they were liussians, that they would be grateful if 
I woidd show them about. Needless to add, I 
complied at once with their reqriest, while the 
coachman and horses were taken charge of by my 
men. I introduced them to my great friend 
Dr. Atkinson, of the 31st, and after wandering 
about for some time, we four returned to my house, 
and had limcli. One of the ladies inforrnerl us that 
she was in Sebastopol wlien the Allies arrived 
outside, ar.(l tliat they had nothing to do then but 
walk in. Oh, if they had only kirown this! Those 
in Sebasttjpol wei'e very much .surprised when no 
effort was made to take possession of the city, seeing 
the Russian army ivas absent! 

After- lunch, witli many [>olite thanks, the ladies 
requestixl liheir carriage might be brought round. 
Fancy my feelings when I went out to give orders, 
to find the coachman (juite drunls and utterly help¬ 
less ! After sjrending a very enjovable evening all 
together', ar.d having introduced the ladies to several 
of my brother officers who could talk Italian, I 
handed over my house to the unexpected visitors,. 
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and got a shakedown for myself in the 31st camp. 
1 lodged the coachman safe in the guard-room, with 
strict orders that he was on no account to get 
another drop of liquor, and am happy to add that 
he was quite capable in the morning to return home 
to a Russian town some eighteen miles off. 

Having very little to do, we spent most of oixr 
time making expeditions all round the country. 
l.)r. Atkineon and 1 started one morning for an 
expedition in the direction of Batchybacserai. 

We generally hunted up an hotel where we had a 
dinner for which tlie liusslams charged a fabulous sum, 
and then rode quietly home again in the evening. 

On this occasion we .stayed rather later than 
xisual, and it was dark when we started our ride 
home. As the town stood some two miles at right 
angles to the road, I suggested that we should 
make a short cut until we struck the main road. 
It was a very dark night, and after we had ridden 
some time I saw what 1 took to be a man cairylng 
a lantern some di.stance in front of us, so I trotted 
forward. As soon as 1 began to near the man, he 
ran away as fast as I could trot. I then put the 
horse into a gallop, and still he kept just as far as 
ever in front. 1 was going after him as fast as I 
could pelt, when ray companion shouted out, ‘ Fob 
goodness’ sake, stop!’ and 1 pulled up short. He 
said, ‘ That is not a man at all, but a will-o’-the- 
wisp, and 1 am certain he is leading you into 
danger.’ And sure enough, within 20 yards of whei’e 
I had pulled up, we came upon a long row of deep 
pits which had been a Russian camp in the former 
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wintei'. The Russians had dug right down a deep 
squarf^ pit into tlie ground, and roofed it over, very 
much as the inhabitants used to do on the other 
side of the Rocky M.ountains. In this case tlie roofs 
liad entirely disappeared; no doubt they had been 
used I'or f rewood. I had a very narrow escape. 

Whatever ])oople may think of this, I have simply 
stated the facts. No man could have possibly run 
as fast as I was galloping. 

Shortly iifter this we struck the main road and 
got quietly back to camp. 

Our next expedition was to visit Simferopol. 
As it was some fifty miles away, we had to make 
arrangemi3nts accordingly. We took an Irish out¬ 
side car :.aid harnesssed four horses to it. Then we 
filled the well of the car right up with oats for the 
horses, smarted with two postilions, and did the 
journey in first-rate style. 

When we got to Simferojwl we found all the 
liotels crammed full, not a bed to be had for love or 
money, but as a favour one of tlie hotel-keepers 
gave me tire use of a sofa in the dining-room. After 
dinner I retired for the night on to the sofa, but to 
my great astonishment a large table was spread for 
a fresh party of diners, and in came some half-dozen 
Englishmen .ind Russians. I understood from the 
conversation that the Knglishmen were going to 
stand th(3 dinner. Only one of the Russians spoke 
English; and it was really past a joke, after 
cham]tagne had been going round for some time, 
all the I'lnglish shouting at once,- ‘ Tell him, tell 
him!’ This abominable row went on, to my 
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great annoyance, till daylight in the morning. By 
that time they had got rid of a good stock of 
champagne, and when they cleared out I had some 
chance of going to sleep ; but my revenge was sweet 
when the bill came in to tbe Englishmen in the 
morning after the Russians had departed. I heard 
one item repeated several times—‘ Twenty bottles of 
champagne, twenty sovereigns,’ so my noisy friends 
had to pay for their amusement. 

Having seen all that we cared to see there, we 
trotted quietly home again. 

This time Atkinson, his cousin, and Swettenlmm 
(my former subaltern in the 61st, and now a General) 
made up the party. We had started on the Woron- 
zofl' Road, intending to take a trip all along that 
lovely belt of narrow laud which extends nearly 
the whole length of the southern fiice of the Crimea, 
protected from the north for many miles by high and 
impassable cliffs. 

The entrance to this was by a high and lofty 
gateway, standing on the top of the cliff, and in no 
other way could you get down to this beautiful strip 
of country, where olive-trees and vines flourished in 
quite a tropical climate, and the wild flowers were 
most lovely. 

The first night we stopped at an hotel, where we 
were very well received, and the next day we arrived 
at Livadia, the winter palace of the Czar. It is 
well known that the Allies left this beautiful place 
quite intact, and nothing could have been easier 
than to blow it all to pieces by a single man-of-war, 
as it stood on the seashore. 
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We were most politely received and escorted all 
over the palace (which was In perfect order) by a 
gentleman who walked backwards the whole way, 
and appiiartid incapable of walking like other human 
beings, f rom long practice ! 

After this we did another long day’s march, but I 
am sorrv to say that 1 forget the name of the place 
at winch we stopped that night, and then returned 
as we ca fne. 

We were certainly in light marching order, and 
carried no extras, but we were (piite used to roughing 
it in those days, and everyoru! knows that the lighter 
a horse is for a long journey t In^, better. 

The weather being now delightfully warm, we 
used to )nake up parties to go down and swim in 
Sebastopol Harbour, and occasionally 1 used to 
march thti men down to tlie Tchernaya Eiver. 

On one sucli occasion we found the river in flood, 
and coming down in rather a muddy condition. 
While tl]e men were plunging about, I and the 
doctor walked up and down about 50 yaids off. 

Suddenly we heaixl .some of the men calling out, 
‘ There he is, there he is!’ in an excited manner, 
and I saw thtsm pointing at tlie river. I realized in 
a moment that there was something wrong. I was 
dressed in uniform, with my sword and a pair of 
high Life Gruard boots and spurs. In a moment 1 
unbuckled my sword and drop})ed it, knocked my 
cap ofl', and ran forward as fast as 1 could. Just 
as I got within 10 yards of the river, where there 
was a pei’oendicular bank about 5 feet high and 
a deep whirling pool, a shout came from all the men, 
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‘ There he is again !’ and as 1 came in sight of tlie 
water I saw a black head disappear. Without 
checking my steps, I mentally calculated the distance, 
took a header into the river, and grappled with the 
man at the bottom, and brought him safe out, but 
too far gone to struggle. 

The extraordinary thing was that with all those 
men on the bank, some of whom were expert 
swimmers, iwt one of them attempted to save their 
comrade ; but after I got hold of him. Sergeant 
Connelly, my quartermaster - sergeant, jumped in 
and helped me to fish him out. 

I handed him over to the doctor, got on my 
horse, and rode home to get a change of clothes. 

This little exploit of mine appeared in The- Timen, 
in one of Ilussell’s letters home, but without any 
particulars. 

The following anecdote is about a scene before the 
Peace: 

About the time [ began to build my house, I was 
one afternoon improving the entrance to the camp, 
and happened to be looking in the direction of the 
French lines, when I saw one of the grandest sights 
that can possibly be imagined—to wit, the blowing 
up of an old windmill, in which the French had 
an enormous quantity of live shells. The walls 
acted exactly like a cone, and when the explosion 
occurred, a stream of fire shot straight up into the 
air, immediately forming into an immense white 
head, out of which exploded hundreds of live shells, 
the splinters coming down again in a perfect shower, 
making the ground all round dance with little jets 
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of dust. The whole French army turned out on the 
spot, as thtiy seemed to anticipate an attack, and at 
the moment, I suppose, they did not know what had 
hap])ened. The bursting of the shells sounded like 
the discharge of artillery, and no doubt, for the 
moment, they thought that the Russians had stolen 
a march on them. 

I should like to record tlui faithful service of a 
Jew, g.ven while in the Crimea, where, by his 
reqiHist, I took him. He was a native of Zante, 
by trade a tailor, and an uncommonly good one, too, 
Raphael Ltivi by name. On one of my trips in the 
Lizzie tci Corfu, lia]>hael came on board and told me 
that, on account of the evil treatment which the 
Jews I'eoeived from the Creeks, he had been actually 
refused his passage on the usual steamer back to 
Zante. It can .scarcely be believed how the Jews 
were pri’secuted, the more pju'ticularly on account 
of their belief in the British, while the Greeks were 
rabidly Russian, and it was the desire to prevent 
com])llcatloiis that caused the British garrison not 
at once to be sent to the Crimea. 

Levi sai<l that if I would only take him back 
with me he would pt’ovlde all his own food, and 
would o];ily ask to be allowed to sleej) on deck. Of 
coui'se 1. took him, and when he came on board next 
morning, accompanied by some friends, he told me 
that for my kindness there was not a Jew in Corfu 
who would not be my friend in the future. Later on, 
when W(5 received orders to embark for the Crimea, 
Levi aslced to be allowed to come as my servant, 
and knowing what a useful man he was, I accepted 
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his offer, and he came on board, living amongst my 
own men, who knew him and liked him, so that there 
was no trouble on that account during the passage. 

On arrival I found him invaluable, as there were 
a number of hi.s own people there, and anything 
that was to be got he managed to obtain for us. 

I may just mention oJie little Incident: 

In the depth of winter one of my officers was 
taken dangerously ill with quinsy, and the doctor 
declared that it was absolutely necessary to apply 
leeches to save his life. 

The thermometer was below zero, and it was blow¬ 
ing a wild blizzard with drifting snow. Levi said that 
it was just possible that leeches might be got from 
some of his people beyond the French lines several 
miles away. He volunteered to go for them if 1 
would give him a horse, rolled himself up as well 
as he could, and started. After some two or three 
hours he returned, more dead than alive, but 
announced that he had at last got leeches. Then 
with the greatest difficulty unbuttoning one coat 
after another, he produced the bottle from his chest. 
Fancy our astonishment when we found the bottle 
frozen solid! 

The doctor took the matter in hand, thawed out 
the leeches skilfully, and they did their duty. I 
call that an act of heroism on the part of Levi. 

By - and - by Levi got permission to start a 
canteen and a sort of shop; he made a very good 
thing out of it, I should hope. 

My battalion of ti'ansport was left to nearly the 
last when the army embarked for England. 
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We had no horses, and had nothing to do, so we 
devoted oui’selves principally to rat-hunting, as the 
brutes pei'fe(!tly swarnuid about the camps, becauise 
they were starving. 

One night one of the men came home drunk, and 
went to sleej) in an empty stabhe His remains were 
found in the morning half eaten ; whether the rats 
ate him H.live or not will never be known. 

Our last amusement was to collect the huts from 
all the neighbouring camps and pile them up in an 
enormous heaj) on tlie ground. When the evening 
began to close in we set fire ti> it. It was the 
biggest honiire I fancy that ever was seen. Some 
of the men took a circular platform from a tent, 
made a table of it at the highe.st point of the pile, 
put c.hairs round, and had it well supplied with 
bottles full of powder. 

To make the affair still more comical, several 
human-like figures wei'c manufactured with old 
clothes t.nd straw; some of them had a bottle of 
j)owder inside, Tlmy were titid to the chairs and 
set round the table, d'lie fun was, of course, to see 
them bkfw up wheii they took fire. Everyone that 
went up into the air was received with a loud cheer, 
but by-and-by the fin^ became so fierce that no one 
could go withiti 100 yards of it, and it burned for 
days. My last act was to set fire to my own 
beautiful house, plastered and papered Inside, with 
wooden floors and mahogany doors with brass 
mountings—the whole, as 1 have already related, 
brought from the town. 

It is riot surprising that shipowners made a good 
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thing out of it at this time. The steamer that wt 
came home in, the Robert Low, being chartered by th( 
day or week, was in no hurry to arrive in England 
I calculated afterwards by the time that we were or 
the passage, and the distance from Balaclava tc 
Portsmouth, that we did it exactly at two and £i 
half miles an hour, but we enjoyed it thoroughly, 
stopping at every conceivable jdace on the way 
home, and often spending a few days on shore. 
First Constantinople, then Malta, Gibraltar, and 
Lisbon, where we had a most enjoyable week; then 
Falmouth, and ultimately we arrived safely at 
Portsmouth. 

Off Cowes we steamed past the royal yacht at 
anchor. Her Majesty was sitting on deck in an 
arm-chair. She gracefully bowed to us as we gave 
her three ringing cheers. 



CHAPTEll Xr 


Formation of a Military Train—Start for China—Outbreak of 
the Indian Mutiny—Sir Colin Campbell and Lord 
Canning—We become a (’avairy regiment—Choosing 
horses—'I'hc wrong ‘ present’—-Fatal chargers—On the 
road to Allahabad—Aly ollicers—A scene at the Horse 
Guards—Sore hacks—llonnd l.ncloiow—Relief of the 
Sikhs in Rank’s bungalow — After the relief of the 
Residt:ncy—A case of temporary insanity—A difficult 
task. 

It was u(jw decided by the Government to establish 
a Military Train on the same lines as that of the 
French. 

The land-transport of about fourteen battalions, 
commanded by various officers, was disbanded, and 
out of the four commanding- officers, only two were 
selected for the new corps. Major Sails—a fine old 
veteran from the Cape Mouiited Rifles—and myself 
were the t-^vo selected ; all the other officers were 
either sent back to thetr regiments or put on half¬ 
pay. I was sent off to the dirt'erent Cavalry regi¬ 
ments stationed in England or Irela7id, to select 
volunteers for tlie new corps, and my orders were 
to take none but those of really good character. I 
created a tremendous disturbance by rejecting about 
half of the offered voluntetn-s, and strong i-emon- 

2M 
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strances were sent to headquarters by the different 
commanding officers; but the Horse Guards approved 
df my proceedings, and 1 got together 500 as fine 
young men as could be seen anywhere. We were 
then sent to the Gurragh Camp in Ireland to organize 
and get in good order. Within a very few months 
an economic fit seized the authorities, and I got 
orders to divide the regiment in two, and send half 
over to England to form the 6th Battalion, mine 
being the 2nd. Of course I selected the best, both 
of non-commissioned officers and men, and had as 
fine a body of men as was ever collected together in 
one regiment. Many of my sergeants were old 
non-commissioned officers from the Life Guards, 
Scots Greys, and Light Cavalry regiments; also 
some Horse Artillerymen. 

In the early spring war broke out with China in 
1856, and our commandant. Colonel M°Murdo, was 
ordered to detail the most efficient battalion for 
foreign service, and mine, the 2nd Battalion, had 
the honour of being selected. Levi (now our master 
tailor), who was a universal favourite, wanted to go 
with us and oft'ered to enlist, but, notwithstanding 
his high qualifications, his age was against him. 
The authorities refused to let him join, and sent us 
in his place a miserable little wretch who had never 
been on a horse in his life, and refused point-blank 
to mount anything. He actually walked all through 
the Indian Mutiny, in which we were afterwards 
engaged, and, of course, was never in action. He 
was looked upon as part of the baggage. 

Levi came to see us oft* when we embarked at 
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Woolwich. The tears were ruiiniog down his cheeks 
as he said good-bye. T heard afterwards that he had 
gone to Ahixandria, and was doing well, but I never 
saw him iigfain, althouo-h ever since I have had a 
warm corner in my heart for the Jews. 

The voyage was uneventfid, and as we had no 
ladies on hoard, we had no rows, 

Wh(m v'e arrived .at the Straits of Sunda, we had 
to anchor jhrcse times on account of a foul wind, and 
e.ach time; had to put back again. On the third 
occasion we landed and called upon the British 
Consul, and heard, to our great astojiislnneiit, of the 
terrible Mutiny in India. Things were at their 
worst there, and so he had orders to divert the 
whole of the squadron sailing for China to Calcutta. 

The captain of the ship was furious at being 
diverted to Calcutta, as he had a nice little private 
spec on board to sell at Hong-Kong, This, of course, 
we did rot know at the time. He refused to go 
unless I gave him a written order, after h.aving done 
his best to IVighten me by telling me of the fearful 
risks I w as running by breaking the ship’s charter 
and altering the ship’s destinatiori. However, I 
stuck to my point, and to Calcutta he had to go. 

On arrival at Cidcutta I proceeded at once to 
repor t myself to Sir Colin Campbell, the Commander- 
In-Chief, who was then staying at Croverament House 
with Loi'd Camilng. 

My interview with him was delightfully charac- 
terlsuc of the man. H is first question was, ‘ What 
are you, and what can you do?’ 1 replied, ‘We 
can do anything.’ ‘Anything !’ he cried, in violent 
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excitement; ‘ what do you mean ?’ ‘ Sir,’ I answered, 

‘ we can act as I nfantry or Cavalry, or drive Artillery 
guns ; but we are not gunners, though my men can 
all ride and drive a paii'.’ 

‘ What do you mean,’ he said, ‘ by saying you can 
do Cavalry ?’ ‘ Why,’ I replied, ‘ we are neaily all 

trained Cavalrymen, and we can act as such.’ ‘ Take 
care what you say, young man ; remember, if I make 
you Cavalry and you fail, the responsibility will fall 
on me, not you.’ And then in a very sharp voice he 
asked, ‘ Are you prepared to take that responsi¬ 
bility V I said, ‘ I am, .sir.’ 

Without another word he seized me by the collar 
as if I had been a schoolboy, saying, ‘ Come along 
with meand he trotted me down a long passage 
and knocked at a door. An aide-de-camp opened, 
and Sir Colin said, ‘ Can I see Lord Canning V 
‘I’ll see. Sir Colin,’ the aide-de-camp replied, and 
we sat down in tlie ante-room. 

Almost immediately we were shown into the 
Governor-General's private room. I can see him 
now, sitting at a desk covered with jjapers, with a 
pen in his hand. He had a handsome face, but was 
pale and careworn. 

Sir Colin at once said : ‘ My lord, here’s an olEcer 
just arrived with 250 men, and he says he can turn 
them into a Cavalry i-egiment. Have you any 
Cavalry horses ?' ‘ Yes,’ replied His Excellency ; ‘ we 
have 500 eating their heads olF in the coolie bazaar, 
belonging to such and such a native regiment, which 
we have had to dismount as being untrustworthy at 
the present juncture. You have my authority to 
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take as ma,ny of them as you require to mount the 
regiment.’ So ended my interview. 

It will he seen from the foregoing that I had a 
private interview with the two gre.atest men in India, 
and that obey had assumed tlie responsibility of 
converting us into a Cavalry regiment. Of course, 
as they hail taken this responsibility on my word, I 
was bound to do everything in my power to make 
it a success, and we were watched with t]ie greatest 
interes!; by Sir Colin Campbell tlu’oughout the whole 
of our care-er in India. 

Sir Coliu afterwards asked me what equipment 
I required. I told him everything but carbines, as 
we had no saddlery or equipment of any kind. 
Let me h ive a list,’ he said, ‘ of everything.’ The 
list was luide out the next day on half a sheet of 
foolscap, and not even in duplicate, and was complied 
with at once—red-tape was evidently dead and 
huried here for the present crisis, quires of paper 
and wijeks of delay would have been the order of 
the day before we could have got a single article at 
home. 

The ne:'i;t day we disembarked aiid marched into 
Fort AVilliam, where we were quartered for a few 
weeks, We were to start up-country with the first 
force got together. 

All this; happened so many years ago that it may 
be interesting to know liow we proceeded to get 
ready for active service half a century back. The 
regime;nt consisted of four troops, and early in the 
morning and within forty-eight hours of the fore¬ 
going conversation with the Commander-in-Chief, I 
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took the four officers commauding the troops, with 
their sergeant-majors, down to the horses, which 
w*ere picketed in the open—500 well-bred Arabs, 
thoroughly and perfectly free from vice, which is 
a characteristic of Arab horses. To the senior 
officer I said, ‘ What colour will you have V He 
answered, ‘ Chestnuts.’ The next chose ‘ greys,’ 
the third ‘ bays,’ and number four had to take a 
mixed lot. The officers and their sergeant-majors 
then proceeded to select their horses, and, as 
fast as they did so, they were taken away and 
picketed by themselves hi four lines. They were 
then branded by our farriers in the front of the 
hoof with a number and the letter of the troop, 
A, B, C, or D, as the case might be, these being 
the troop letters. 

Next morning the regiment was marched down, 
every man with his saddle on his head and his 
bridle in his hand, and each selected his own horse. 
Some took horses that at all events looked quiet; 
others selected high-spirited looking animals—every 
man according to his taste, the sergeants, of course, 
having the first picking. After each man had 
chosen his horse he stood at its head, and as soon 
as the selection was over we mounted and rode 
down to the Ganges to water the horses, and it 
turned out a splendid success, as they were beauti¬ 
fully trained and everything that could be wished. 
They soon took to their new masters. 

Sir Colin inspected us after a few days, and we 
were almost immediately ordered to march up- 
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country with a force of ail arms, under the Hon. 
Colonel Berkeley. 

The first amusing incidetit occurred as we marched 
out of tlie fort ; 

A volunt,eer guard tui-ned out to do us honour. 
'ITiey were the most mi.serahle stM of creatures you 
could imagine. Of course their muskets were all 
loarled, and just as 1 was ojjj)Osit(i the guard their 
commanding officer gave the order, ‘ Present arms!’ 
Every man’s musket went u[) to his shoulder, and 
was levelled right at my head, with their fingers 
on the trigg(ir. ‘ No, no !’ screamed the officer in 
command ; ‘ it's the other “ })resent!” ’ And, fortu¬ 
nately, witlyout a single musket going off, they held 
them all up in the air. 

I ma>' htsre mention that the King of Oude was 
a prisoner in Fort William, and wlien T was field 
officer f)r t le day my diity was to visit Mis Majesty 
in bed during the night to sh.akr! him, so as to see 
that he wo,s not a pillow dres.sed uj). So soon as he 
g.ave a grunt, then I felt .satisfied, and retired. 

We ^vere for some time (|u;irtored at Dum-Dum 
while Colonel Berkeley’s little foi'ct; was being got 
together. Here wo had stabling for our horses, 
which was much more convcmie.nt than having to 
march down to the Coolie hazaiir fi)r it. My first 
charge-)' was a splendid chestnut, sixteen hands high. 
He had ptobably never been in a stable in his life 
before, and in getting up he slipped his hind-legs 
and dislocated his stifle-joint—the only time T have 
ever seen such an accident. The result was that he 
walked with his hind-leg straight out behind him 

O O 
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without being able to move it. By seizing him by 
the head and pushing him violently backwards the 
joint used to go in again with a snap; but this was 
rather a dangerous horse to ride on service, and 
so I sent him hack to the ranks, and selected a 
grey. 

I think I may mention here what I consider was 
a rather remarkable occurrence—?.e,, that on both 
of these Ijorses during the Mutiny an officer was 
killed. Lieutenant Dawson was shot off the chest¬ 
nut, and Captain Nason, who joined the Begirnent 
after I was invalided, and took over my horse and 
camp equipment, was shot off' the grey. 

We duly arrived at Allahabad without falling in 
with any of the enemy so liir. 

On the way up we had two rivers to cross; the 
first, I am sorry to say, 1 forget the name of, but it 
was rather a small one which could be forded 
without difficulty. We were told there were some 
dangerous quicksands in the bed of the river, so I 
went dovvn in a pair of pyjamas arid flannel shirt 
and waded uj) and down, and backwards and 
forwards, in the water, until I discovered what 1 
considered a good safe crossing-place, marking it 
with a pole on each hank, and we availed ourselves 
of it the next morning. 

The other liver was the well-known one called 
the Sone, and after a long day’s march we were 
sent forward a second march aftei' dark to discover 
the ford here also, and I was told that a guide 
would meet us when we got to the banks of the 
river. We were very sleepy and tired. I nearly 
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fell asleep on my horse, and 1 had to trot the 
Regiment to keej") them awake. When we got to 
the bank of the river, which was a wide expanse of 
sand, no g'uide was to he seen, and we had the 
place all to ourselves. It would have been folly 
to have attempted to ford the i-iver in the dark; 
besides, 1 had to ascertain exactly where the 
ford was, so 1 dismounted the Regiment. Every 
man slipped his arm through his bridle, and lay 
down beside his hoi-se. Having posted a picket, 1 
followed the men’s example and lay down also, 
and soon fell fast asleep. When I awmke in the 
morning daylight was just coming in. I got up 
and shook ruvself, and saw the most remarkable 
and extraordinary sight that ever was seen. Every 
man and eveiy horse was lying down stretched on 
the sand apparently dead-beat, and still fast asleep ; 
some c>f the men’s legs were over the horses’ backs 
or necks, and some of the hoi-ses were r(3sting their 
heads on theii’ riders. 

We shook ourselvt^ss together, and waiting until 
the commanding olKcei" and the rest came up, we 
got safely across the river, a.n<l proceeded on the 
march. 

We were ctvertaken at Allahabad by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who hatl now got a stro7ig army 
together, and we then marched in the direction of 
Cawnpoi'e. 

We crossed the Gauges by a bridge of boats, and 
so on to Lucknow, to relieve the garrison under 
Sir Henry Havelock and General Outram, whose 
brilliant defences and whose fearful hardships are 
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all a matter of history (see Captain Trotter’s ‘ Life 
of Outran! ’). 

When halted at Lucknow 1 went to visit that awful 
well at Gawnpore in whicli wisre buried the women 
and children wlio had been slaughtered by Nana 
Sahib, and afterwards out to the encampment where 
a brave handful of men gallantly defended themselves 
from the constant attacks of the dastardly Nana 
Sahib, until they were, unfortunately, persuaded to 
move on a promise of safe conduct, 'fhis also is a 
matter of history, and on it 1 need not dwell. 

The whole of the betrayed party had been in 
some old bari'aoks without roofs. There was there¬ 
fore nothing to burn, fortunately, and we wandered 
through the dilaiiidated rooms. Every here and there 
we came upon holes right through where cannon- 
shot liad ]:)assed. A little bit of paper, fastened on 
with a piece of wood, beside one of these holes had 
on it, written in a lady’s hand, ‘ It was here that 
Mrs. So-and-so Avas killed on sxich a date,’ and 1 
took up a little baby’s ])ink slipper, which 1 brought 
away as a remembrance. You have no idea of the 
feeling of anger that these sights aroused in the 
breasts of every man in the force. We wert; I'eady 
to cut down mercilessly almost every man that 
we met. 

Before going further I ought to mention the 
officers under my command. (Japtain Wyatt was 
my senior Captain, an able and experienced officer, 
who had passed some years of his life in Ceylon, 
and was well known as a good elephant shot. He 
was posted to the 2nd Battalion after we were 
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under eiders for active service, and got leave of 
absence frcim the Hoi'se (fuards till the day of 
embarkation. 

I happened to be at the Horse (fuards on some 
little matter of business, as 1 liad plenty of friends 
there, when the Duke of Cambridge (Commander- 
iii-Chiof) passed through the mom, on his way to 
his owti aoarijinent. In a minute or two 1 had a 
message tC' go and see His Royal Highness. When 
X went; ir he proceeded to ask me a. numlier of 
questions about the JXegiment, and also pointed out 
that, this being our lirst duty since we had been 
raised, and a,s I had Xieen specially selected to go, 
he expected tfuit we slumid do our duty well; and 
as we were a newly-rai.sed corps, he trusted that we 
would coiiduiit ourselves to his (mtire satisfaction. 

He tlien asked about the otiicers, and X said that 
they were very satisfactory, hut, that the senior 
Captain had never joined the Xlegiment, and had 
leave uirtil embarkation. Without a word His 
XXoyal Xlighness rang t)ie hell and said, ‘ 1 wish 
to see the .Adjutant-Ceiieral and t^uai'termaster- 
General. Almost immediately lioth of tliese gentle¬ 
men walked in. 'Xdie Adjutant-General was General 
Wetheridl, well known for Ins very short temper. 
The Duke said, ‘Major Rohe.rison informs nu3 that 
Caplair Wyatt, the senior Captain, has never 
joined the Regiment, and lias got leave; until 
emliarkation, X^lea.s<; oreler him to join at once. 
Cood-moruing.’ 1 could see that the Adjutant- 
Genera] was, to say the least of it, excited as he 
retired, and wXien 1 left the Duke a few minutes 
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afterwards, I found him waiting for me at the end 
of the passage. He rushed at me with his fist 
clenched and raised in the air, and literally screamed 
out, ‘ You dare to report me to the Commander- 
in-Chief!’ Then shook both his fists in my face, 
and turned round and dashed into liis room, 
shutting the door with a slam which shook the 
whole of the house. An old door-keeper who was 
standing a few yards off with his arms up in the 
air exclaimed, ‘Oh dear, oh dear! 1 never did see 
the old gentleman so high in his stirrups before.’ 

So much for my first introduction to Captain 
Wyatt. He went through the whole of the Mutiny, 
and, after 1 was invalided, commanded the Hegi- 
ment with success and distinction, for which he was 
promoted to Major and C.B. ; and when the corps 
was disbanded, he got an appointment from Lord 
Penrhyn in North Wales, having charge of his 
extensive estates. He was succeeded at his death 
by Mr, Chevenix Trench, a nephew of the celebrated 
Archbishop Chevenix Trench of Dublin, well known 
as Dean of Westminster for many years. Wyatt’s 
books are standard for army examinations to this day. 

The next officer that 1 come to, and who com¬ 
manded my first squadi-on, was Captain Godfrey 
Clerk, son of Sir George Russell Clerk, K.C.B., 
G.C.S.L, Governor of Bombay in the year 1848, and 
previously referred to in this volume as political 
officer when the 31st went to take the Fort of Kytul. 
Later on Sir Geoige filled other important posts in 
the Indian Government, 

1 must mention here that Captain Clerk was 
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commanding a troop of* my Ri^giment, and was a 
squadron loader'. He was a sjrlendid officer—the best 
1 had—and although an Infantry officer, like myself 
he was a first-rate rider, and in a very short time 
quite at home in the command of'a troop of Cavalry, 

At the a.dvauce on Lucknow, he, with a squadron 
of our Mo lilted Infantry, led the advance of the 
army to that city, together with the ISth Lancers. 

During one of the charges they had to cross an 
ugly ditch. Not a single man of Clerk’s squadron 
fell, though, owing to the difficulty of negotiating 
it, several of the Lancers came liad croppers. 

Captain Clerk, when telling me of the incident, 
showed natural pride in his men’s horsemanship; 
and I am glad to narrate the above, which not 
only showis what a picked set my men were, but 
which may interest my old comrade should it 
meet his eye, when he will he able to corroborate 
it. Clerk hail attached to his squadron an officer 
of the Bays, who, poor fellow, was killed in the 
same charge where Dr. McAi'tliur also was so badly 
wounded. 

But this is an old story. Captain Clerk is now a 
General ai:.d an Extra Equerry to the King. May he 
long be spared to fill an honourable and useful life ! 

My third Captain was Captain Inglefleld, brother 
to the well-known Arctic exploi'er, Admiral Ingle- 
field. II(^ poor fellow, was not very strong, but 
willing and active. He succumbed to the fatigues 
of the campaign. 

My fourth troop commander was Lieutenant 
B-as 1 shall call him. 
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I decline to give his name, as I wish to record an 
event which occurred shortly before we went into 
adtion. One morning I found upon the table in 
my tent a sheet of paper with a round-robin, and 
the signatures of the whole troop suirounding it 
in such a way that the list had neither beginning 
nor end. Underneath were these words, ‘We, the 
above-signed, refuse to go into action under com¬ 
mand of Lieutenant B-, as we have no confidence 

in his leadership.’ I need not say that this docu¬ 
ment was not made public by me, as it would have 
been a fearful slur upon the Tiegiment; but after 
consultation with the Adjutant, 1 quietly transferred 
another officer to the command of the troop. As may 

be supposed, Lieutenant B-did not distinguish 

himself throughout the campaign. 

I had several first-rate officers who had been 
raised from the ranks ; and my Adjutant, Lieutenant 
Devine, was an old Horse Artlllerynurn, and thei-eby 
quite at home with horses and harness, and admirably 
suited for the a{)pointmeut, which he held for many 
years. 

1 shall have occasion to refei' to our doctor, 
McArthur, further on. 

One of my subalterns could almost have been 
called a ‘wild Irishman,’ so impetuous was he, and 
on every occasion distinguished himself by his reck¬ 
less bravery. He belonged to the old family of the 
Bodkins of the North of Ireland. 

So, on the whole, J may say we were very well 
provided, although there was not a single Cavalry 
officer amongst us. 
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My fifst squadron, under Captain Clerk, had the 
hoiK>ur of being in the advance-guard along with the 
I'Sth Lancers, wlhle I, witli tht; other squadron, 
com])ostid tlie rear-guard. 1 I'ernember going to the 
Coinmandei'-iu-CIiief and a,sking hiin to be allowed 
to join the advance-guard instea<l of the rear. He, 
politely informed me tliat he wanted an officer in 
the I'ear whom he e,ould de[>(.md on, so I liad not 
another word to say. We mai-ched all day, and 
towards eveniiig my reaj--gua,i'd was attacked by a 
lot of infantry skirinisliers, wlio Aveie amongst the 
mango groves outside Ijncknow. 

1 dismounted a troop, and with their carbines we 
soon droA’e them back. We got no order's all day, 
and ve simply rolloweu the ib'giment in front of us. 
When it became ([uite dark vve halted. Every man 
put hisarm tfirough his horse's bridle, lay down just 
whert' he wms, and we wer<! soon all fast asleep. 
My dismounted men were placed as a small picket 
in the rea.r. 

I had several dismounted men, owing to their 
horses having sore Tracks, !iud I posted them in 
our rear as a picket. Wo were tenibly bothered 
by sore hacks during the wHiole carrqraign, and my 
saddlers wei'e everlastingly p.-wlding the saddles to 
protect the horses’ withers ; l)ut the unfortunate 
thing was that the saddle-tri-es were so batlly made 
that they opened out with tlie weiglit of the men, 
and a saddle that htted a horse perfectly in the 
morning miglit be sawing hi.s withers before night. 
These sadtlles, 1 need not say, had all been made in 
India. I may just mention that tlie Colonel of the 
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Madras Kegiment, whose saddles we obtained in 
Calcutta, had an allowance for saddlery, and no 
doubt made a good thing of it. 

On awakening in the morning just at daylight, I 
looked up and saw sentries of the 93rd Highlanders 
in full cost\nne on our left. It must be understood 
that the army was circling round Lucknow to 
attack from the other side, and we, the Cavalry, 
and some of the Artillery, were stationed at the 
Palace of tlilkusha in charge of the commissariat 
and reserve ammunition. Colonel Little of the 
Lancers was in command, and I was second. 

For some days the Infantry had des])erate hand- 
to-hand fighting through the town until they pene¬ 
trated to the Ilesidency. 

In the meantime we had constant skirmishes with 
parties of the enemy’s infantry, who, however, were 
easily driven off with very little loss on our side. 

One evening as 1 was posting the vedettes to the 
rear of tlie camp, the ground being all more or less 
wooded and enclosed by a high wall as it was a royal 
park, 1 saw a fine stag about 50 yards off standing 
looking at jne, I said to Jones, for that was the 
old man’s name whom 1 had just posted (he was 
afterwards wheelei'-sergeant for many years), ‘ Hand 
me your carbine.’ I took a steady aim, hit the stag 
fair in the forehead, and dropped him in his tracks. 
He made a grand addition to the mess dinner for 
some days. 

A little further round, the same night, when close 
to the west side of the park, we saw a party of our 
grass-cutters hotly pursued by some of the enemy. 
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In a moment we dismounted, seized our carbines, 
and ran out into the open to meet them. One 
volley .sent the enemy scam peri n i( back faster than 
they came, and our grass-cutters got safe into camp 
with tlieir loads on theii' heads. It said much for 
their pluck that, when hotly ])U!‘.sued and fired at, 
not one of them dropped his hiindle of grass. 

Oiie morning word came to Colonel Little that 
a company^ of Sikhs who had boon left in Bank’s 
Bungalow (as the house was called) were cut off 
from the rest of the army, and were starving. The 
road passed straight down into Lucknow from our 
camp, but there was a wide canal separating us 
from the town. There was a rlilHculty in reaching 
the Sikhs, the Uridge having been blown away, and 
there was oi ly a fragment of tlie central pier stand¬ 
ing above water. 

When we got down to where the bridge had been, 
two Sikl iS were waiting us on the other side. We 
had brought with us several small sacks of flour and 
a good supply of rope ; hut the distance across was 
so great, that our utmost efforts could not make the 
rope reach the other side, and Colonel Little reluc¬ 
tantly said, ‘ I’m afraid we can do nothing for the 
pool' fellows.’ I said, ‘ I tliiiik 1 can manage it.’ 
So I pulled off my coat, sword, and hoots, and walked 
down to the bank of the canal. Just as 1 went into 
the water a horrid little water-snake began to spit 
at me, out I splashed the water into his face till he 
took himself off I then swam off to the pier in the 
middle of the bridge, and having previously made 
arrangements that they should tie a sack in the 
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centre of the long rope, the men on our bank threw 
me down the end of the rope. As soon as I got it 
they lowered the sack, and I pulled hard and landed 
it safely on the fragment of pier showing above 
the water. There was just room for the sack, but 
none for me, so 1 had to remain in the water. 

Once the sack rested securely on the pier, the 
other end of the I'ope was then thrown down to me. 
I colled it ujp and threw it, and the first shot laiided 
it safe in the hands of the Sikhs. Then, holding on 
tight to my half of the rope, 1 let out as they 
hauled in and ike sack was happily landed quite 
dry on their side. This operation was performed 
three or four times, till all the sacks were got safely 
over. 

1 theti swam back, jumped on my horse, and 
galloped back to camp as hard as 1 could, for the 
watei' had been veiy cold. 

I caused considerable excitement in camp, riding 
in dtapping wet and half dressed ; but 1 soon changed 
my clotlies, and was none the worse. 1 received a 
most grat(!ful message of thanks from the Sikhs and 
their officer for wliat 1 had done. 

The Residency, as history relates, was relieved. 
One evening, a day or two after, 1 met Sir Henry 
Havelock, all alone, walking quietly towards our 
camp. He looked very pale and careworn, and was 
walking very slowly. 1 was greatly shocked and 
unprepared for the news that the tremendous mental 
strain which he had under-gone had been too much 
for him, for lie was entirely above bodily fear, and 
was one of those brave heroes who adorn the history 
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of our countT y. He did his work nobly, and he lay 
down and died a few hours after 1 had seen him. 

He was buried ([uietly in the ”’arden of the Alum 
Bagh, and every commanding olHcer in the army 
rittended Ids funeral. Tlie same evening that T met 
Sir Henry walking I saw a })a,rty of the rescued 
women. I was much amused at their costumes. 
I got it citi the very best ,‘uithority afterwards that 
they were so loaded with plundererl jewellery and 
gold ornaments, which they had sown inside their 
petticc)ats, that it was with dilHculty that some 
of them were aide to walk. 

i gave u}) the use of ray tent to a pa,rty of them, 
and the kind return they made for it was helping 
themselves to (T will not say stealing) my only 
teapot—an article not at all plentiful in Lucknow. 

One aftraTiooii, wddle riding about l)y myself, and 
keeping my eyes wide, open, as 1 was on Tieutral 
ground—oetween Dilknsha and tlie fighting in the 
city—[ saw a. doolie, evidently <iccupied, wandering 
about in a. very uncertain f;ishion,as the hearers had 
apparenthy lost their way. I rode up to it, and 
to my givat surprise found SIi' Archibald Alison 
inside, with om^ ai-m badly sliatlered. He was in 
imminent danger of being cut olf by the enemy, so 
I esco]'ted the doolie 1)ack with me, and saw him 
safely lodged in ho,S])ital, where 1 believe his arm 
was amputated. 

A nio'hf, oi‘ two after tins an escort arrived at the 
Dilknsha .Palace in charge of the King of Oude’s 
brother arnl a ^oung Princess ; F am not sure whether 
she was a daughter or a niece. They were handed 
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over to me with strict orders for their safe custody, 
so I requested His Royal Highness to step into an 
empty room in the basement of the palace, and on 
this the young lady raised a fearful outcry of", ‘ Hum 
ne jaga, hum ne jaga!’ meaning ‘ I won’t go !’ and 
His Royal Highness declined also, so I helped him in 
with tlie tip of my boot, and carried the lady in my 
arms, placing two sentries at the door. 

In one of the charges made by the advance guard 
when approaching Lucknow, our doctor, McArthur, 
had to ride with the rest of Clerk’s squadron, as he 
could not possibly stay behind, and he was hit in the 
back of the iieck with a splinter of sliell. This must 
in some way have touched his spine and aftected his 
brain, for he became wildly insane and, being an 
Irishman, developed a strong wish to fight or kill 
somebody. We had no means of confining him, and 
some of the officers had taken charge of him, biit he 
was so dangerous that they w'ere glad to get rid of 
him. Ultimately I took him into my tent, a small 
one, 12 feet scjuare, and I shall never forget the 
result as long as 1 live. My sword, which had been 
well sharpened by a professional Sikh, was hanging 
to the tent-pole, and my revolver opposite it, in its 
belt. McArthur’s bed was on one side of the tent, 
and mine was on the opposite side. As soon as he 
got into bed, he shouted to his servant to bring him 
a light for his pi[)e. The man brought in a piece of 
red-hot charcoal and put it on the top of the pipe. 
The doctor immediately covered himself all over, 
head and all, and proceeded to pull at the pipe as 
hard as he could, the smoke coming out all round 
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from under the blankehs (for the weather being 
very eold w^-. had to keep ourselves warm). In an 
incredibl} short time the pipe was finished and he 
asked for another, which fie smoked in the same 
manner. Then he jumped out of bed, seized my 
sword and drawing it, ruslie-d out of the tent, 
shouting, ‘ 1. liear them, 1 hear them ! I will kill 
them ! I will teach them to call me a coward.’ Follow¬ 
ing him, 1 ran out, caught fiirn, and said ; ‘ You give 
me the sword and 1 will kill them for you.’ Two or 
three 1>ln\es he went through the .same performance, 
till 1 fell asleep. How long 1 slept I know not, but 
when I awoke the tent was pitch dark, while a 
terribhj w^elght was upon my cliest, and there was 
the maniac, sitting upon me, while he hissed into my 
ear : ‘ Yoi. were my last friend, and now you have 
deserted me, Ibr you have (ordered me to be hanged 
at eight o’clock to-morrow morning, so 1 am just 
going to cut your throat.’ I tlid not lose my 
presence of mind, and said quite calmly, ‘ Well, 
Doctor. yC'U are (^uite rigid; I was always your 
friend, ami bt3fore you proceed to cut rny thi'oat, 
you may as well shake hands on it.’ ‘ I will do 
that,’ he said, and as I spoke I was struggling as 
(|uietly as possible to get my a,rm.s from under the 
bedclotiies. ‘ Give us your hand, old fellow,’ I said, 
and he put his hand uidresitatingiy into mine. 1 
took a lirru grip of it, and said ipiite (pjietly, ‘ Why, 
old fellow, you have giveji me the wrong hand ; give 
us the other one,’ which he immediately did. 
Keeping a tight hold of his hujids, 1 gathered 
myself up i i the bed, threw him flat on his back on 
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the floor, with the whole of the bedclothes on the 
top of liim, and ran for my life, leaving him in full 
possession of my tent. After that he had to be 
treated almost as a prisoner, with two soldiers to 
watch him niglit and day. At the first opportunity, 
he was sent down to Calcutta, where he remained in 
hospital foi’ a long time, l)ut ultimately recovered 
and was sent home to England. 

About t-'vo days after the Resiflency was relieved, 
I received orders one morning to mai'ch in the direc¬ 
tion of the Alum Bagh. (Of course this was before 
Sir Henry Havelock’s funeral, recorded on page 221.) 
My llegiment was the first to ^^nove off, and we 
were riding quietly along in front of everybody. 
I had not the least idea where ave were going, 
except that we were told to go in that direction, 
when suddenly the (fomiuander-in-Chief galloped up 
alongside of me, followed by his staff. He was 
evidently very much put out, and his first exclama¬ 
tion was to me, ‘ Throw out your leading troop in 
skirmishing order on the right flank.’ I immediately 
gave the ordei' to the officer in command of the 
troop, and before the first word of command was 
almost out of his mouth, Sir Colin exclaimed, 

‘ Who is that confounded useless Infantry officer 
who does not know what to do V I saw the colour 
mount in the officer’s cheeks, but he never said a 
word like the good man that he was, and he 
happened to be a very smart Cavalry officer who 
had been Adjutant of his regiment, and was 
attached to us for drill purposes. Of course, he 
was doing exactly what he ought to have done, but 
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Sir Colin was in a bad temper and ready to pitch 
into anybody. He rode alongside of me for some 
time iit the head of the re,giments, and I felt very 
imich like a mouse in the company of a large cat, for 
I did not know when I would be })ounced upon, and 
I had no idea at the time that the whole army was 
behind us. We could hear distinctly a cannonade 
going on in the distance, and 1 learned afterwards 
that Sir Colin had just received a dispatch informing 
him of tlni ugly reverse which Ceneral Wyndham 
had recei^"ed from the Gwalior contingent, as it was 
called, and that he had retired upon Cawnpore. I 
believe ‘indlred’ is the correct e.xpression for the 
occasion, as it was always used by the Russians 
when receiving a thrashing from the Japs. 

After marching a few miles, Sir Colin turned 
round to me and said, ‘ hlxtend your regiment, sir, 
right aci'oss country, and allow nothing to pass 
through hut tlie tightlng men.’ 'J’o give you an 
idea of what he e.xpected me to do with a couple 
of hundred men you have only to imagine a mob 
of many thousand camp-followers, carts, camels, 
elephants, and the whole of the commissariat equip¬ 
ment for the army, going on in a perfectly in¬ 
dependent mob, everyone taking his own way and 
following the army. There was no particular road, 
and the ccaiiitry was quite open. The last words 
that Sir Colin said were, ‘ Seii that you obey my 
orders, sir, for you once disobeyed me.’ 1 . knew fine 
what he meant: it was at Calcutta, when we were 
discussing the e(][uipment of m 3 ." men, and I had 
strongly objected to their carrying their kits in a 
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valise behind the saddle, and this he permitted me 
to abandon, as 1 had a great wish that the jnen 
should ride as lightly as possible; I never did 
believe in a Cavalry horse being made a beast of 
burden. I proposed that the men’s kits should be 
packed in their beds, as when a man cannot get his 
bed he has very little necessity for a change of 
clothing. Ho requested me to let him have a list 
of what the men should carry with them on service. 
In the multiplicity of other things, I forgot to send 
him the list next morifiug, and had very soon a 
reminder. You see, Sir Colin looked upon the 
Military Train Cavalry almost as a child of his own, 
as he considered himself entirely responsible for our 
success or otherwise, and watched us most closely 
all through the campaign, an honour which I may 
say no other regiment but ours received. 

As it had barely 200 men, it was a tremendously 
difficult task to keej) the whole of the camp-followers 
of the army in check. As soon as the fighting men 
had passed, the mob commenced to arrive. My 
officers and non-commissioned officers were ordered 
to ride up and down, and the men were posted two 
and two at a considerable distance from each other. 
The order I gave was that no one on any pretext 
was to be allowed to pass through, and if any man 
attempted to do so he was to be cut down at once. 
Every moment the mob became greater, and the most 
troublesome men I had to deal with were the so- 
called sick men riding on elephants, who cursed at 
large and did their best to per.suade the natives to 
break my line. I took up a solitary position about 
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200 yards in front, facing the mob. Soon I saw an 
officer's servant—a native, of course—mounted on 
his master’s horse, tryijig to force his way through. 
The Tlcgirnental Sergeant-Major ordered him to go 
Irack, Imt in spite of that he ia-oke through and 
came full gallcip in my direction. I went for him at 
once, and le saw by my fiice that I was in dead 
earnest, and just esca})ed being run through by 
throwiiig r imself off the horse while going at full 
gallop. Away went the horse with his tail in the 
air, and what became of him was none of my 
business. For one moment as I stood over the man 
sprawling ciu the ground I felt tsaribly inclined to 
run him through, and lie never had a clo,ser escape 
for his lil'e before, llorvever, I ordered him to get 
up and return to the mob, and somewhat helped his 
movements with the point of my sword until he was 
ignominious,y driven hack into th(5 line, and after 
that no one tried the experiment of breaking 
through. 

When the order came that tlie camp-followei’s 
might advance, I simply made the left of the line 
which was nearest the army move (piietly forward 
at a walk, and immediately the mob rushed behind 
us, and the whole stream made for the distant camp. 
I felt uncommonly relieved wlitui they were all 
cleared oil'. 
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Under Sir James Oiitram—Daily skirmishing—Information 
from the enemy—Capture of two guns—Com|)limented 
in orders—How to start a bazaar—A eomical day’s work 
—A sovereign for a glass of beer—Under fire from <30,000 
men—A short, sharp light—Two more guns captured— 
Hodson’s Horse at work—The proudest day of my life 
—General Outi’am’s report on the charge. 

Sir Colin Campbell went by forced marches to 
Cawnpore, leaving behind a division of about 4,000 
men—Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery—under the 
command of Sir James Outram, who encamped in 
front of the Alum Bagh and in the open country. 
There this little force remained for the whole winter, 
almost within reach of the guns of Lucknow, and 
holding in check an army of some 00,000 men, who 
occupied the city under the immediate command of 
the Ranee—that is, the Queen of Oude, whose 
husband’s acquaintance 1 had the pleasure of 
making in Fort William. 

The Military Train formed part of this force—in 
fact, we were the otdy Cavalry that Outram had, 
except the small body of volunteers, most of them 
gentlemen, whose occupation as civilians was, for- 
the time being, gone. 

It must be remembered that, though the Residency 
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was relieved, the mutineers were still in possession 
of the 1,own, which Sir Colin had good reason for 
not att(;mpting to take at the time. H(i preferred 
leaving Ontram to hold them in check, and 
splendidly that General did his work. He knew 
thti native character well, having had long experi¬ 
ence of thtiir ways, and had a |)erfect knowledge 
of their la iguage, and with the assistance of the 
all - pow erful rupee he established an excellent 
system of information, and actually knew every¬ 
thing tliat went on in the towni. When there 
was a council <^f w’ar iield by tla^ enemy, he knew 
within a few hours all that had been resolved upon 
at, it, and he was never once taken by surprise 
during the wdnolc time w'o wn;re stationed there. 
His system was delightfully sim[)le. A message 
would r(nch us from him in the afternoon that he 
wished to see all the commanding olEcers at his 
tent, and then his address to us was generally this: 
‘ Gentlemen, we are going to be attacked from such 
and such a (quarter at daylight to-morrow morning ; 
be ready in good time. Good-evening, gentlemen.’ 
No long rigmarole or long words, but we knew 
exactly Avhat he requiretl from us. Not a drum was 
beaten or a bugle sounded on the following morning, 
but eveiy regiment formiid up on its own parade, 
the horses hooked into the guns, and all mounted 
men in their saddles. Then, just before daylight, 
Gutram would coiiie riding quietly up to every 
I’egiment in tui'ii to see tliat all was correct. Our 
camp was on the extreme left flank, and nearly all 
the fighting took place in that direction. On the 
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other flank was the Alum Bagh, well fortifled. It 
was simply a palace standing in a garden and 
surrounded by a strong wall. There was also a 
small fort known by the name of Jalalabad, which 
was occupied by a little force, and on this account 
our right flank was seldom, if ever, attacked, as 
the two forts would have made it rather warm 
for them. 

As a rule, when a fight was in prosp(?ct, the 
General would ride quietly up to me, saying, ‘ Are 
you all right, Bobertson ?’ ‘ All right, sir,' was my 

reply. ‘ Then send out a troop ’ (or it might he a 
squadron) ‘ to look for the enemy.’ This was almost 
invariably the way in which the fighting began, 
and as the daylight came on we could see a great 
line of skirmishers in the distance advancing towards 
the camp with the rest of the attacking force coming 
on behind. Then our Artilleiy would gallop to the 
front, as a rule taking the enemy in the flank, 
and supported by our Cavalry; and very often an 
artillery duel began and ended the fight, as their 
infantry very seldom came within range of ours. 

We advanced steadily forward from our camp, 
and the enemy as steadily retired, getting the 
benefit of round shot or shell to hasten his retreat. 
When the General considered that he .had gone far 
enough, he would turn quietly round and say, 

‘ Gentlemen, we will now go back to breakfirst.’ 
This will give a general idea of the kind of 
skirmishing that went on from day to day, hut 
sometimes, of course, it was a good deal hotter. 
On one occasion, when the enemy’s artillery had 
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got mu’ exact range, I saw the General I’icle quietly 
up to one of our guns, autl say to the man in charge 
of the port-fire, ‘ Oblige me with a light for my 
cigar'—taking; no notice of the round shot that were 
whizzing past. 

Our casualties, I am thankful to say, were few. 

One ev(mmg, as I was riding in the vicinity of 
our advance post on the left front, T saw one of the 
enemy in the distance, arrnetl with a shield and 
drawn sword, walking up to tlie .sentry in front of 
the picket Tlie sentry immisliatedy came to the 
charge with his bayonet. Tin; man stopped just 
in front of him, and (piietly ])ut Ins s\vord in its 
scabbard. The sentry shoutrHl for the sergeant of 
the guard, who immediately made a prisoner of the 
man, and sent liim to the General in the charge of a 
corporal and two men. On arrival at the General’s 
tent, he said, ‘ Let thc^ man come inand in he 
walked, quite calmly, and made his report. This 
I found was the Genei-aVs way of getting informa¬ 
tion, which was always .absrtlutely correct. If the 
Information "was of no great consequence, the 
General would call in his head man with a bag 
of rupees, and the native was allowed to put his 
hand in and take out as much as he could grasp, 
rolling the monty up in hi.s waistband. If the 
information was very important, he was allowed to 
dive in bo'h hands. Thmi the General would order 
the corpoml to march tlu^ man back to where he 
came from, and on arrival at tlie picket the man 
would walk quietly away into the darkness. 

It was carious to see how the.se men were allowed 
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to wear their swords, even when alone with the 
General. Some people would have felt rather 
uncomfortable, hut General Outram was a man 
entirely devoid of fear. I have never seen his 
equal for calm coolness in all circumstances. 

One morning, after receiving the usual instructions 
from Outram the previous afternoon, we moved off 
silently to the left of the camp, past the Alum Bagh, 
and out into the country, which was very much 
wooded by mango groves, and one could see but a 
short distance in any direction. After marching 
some way the force halted, and the General sent my 
.Regiment forward to I’ecounoitre, saying, ‘ Go to a 
village which you will find on your right front, and 
see if it is occupied by the enemy.’ So on we went 
for some distance, when we came suddenly upon a 
party of the enemy’s cavalry. They at once went 
off at a gallop in the direction of Lucknow, and we 
followed them ; after a few hundred yards we came 
in sight of two of the enemy’s guns, and they 
immediately wheeled and started in the same direc¬ 
tion, and we at once followed the guns, leaving the 
cavalry to get clean away. Of course these did not 
attempt to protect the guns for a moment ; we 
followed the guns at a furious gallop for a mile or 
two, gradually gaining on them, and a most exciting 
race it was. Siiddenly the enemy came upon a 
deep ravine, and, either purposely or by accident, 
they capsized both the guns into it, and in an 
incredibly short time every horse was unhooked, 
and they went off at full gallop. They must have 
been splendidly trained gunners, from the way in 
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^\'hich tlioy got off. We followed, but only overtook 
and cut up a few of them who were not mounted, aivi 
then returned to the guns. We were now entii'ely 
alone, and out of sight of our own force, and a plucky 
enemy might have given us an ugly time of it. I 
sent back to inform the Gener:il th;it we had taken 
two guns, and wanted help to get them out of the 
nullah. After waiting what appeared a long time, 
I rode guiiiitly up myself in the direction that I saw 
the Inf intry coming. Fancy my surprise to see the 
skirmishers who were in front kneel down de¬ 
liberately and take pot-sliots at me as I sat all 
alone on suy liorse ! Fortunatdy they were un¬ 
commonly bad shots, and I was none the worse, but 
some ol‘ th('. bullets came very close. 

I herev^'ith append Sir J.ames Outram’s dispatch 
giving a full account of this day's fighting, and you 
will obser\'3 how honourably w<j were mentioned : 

‘ (.'.v.Mi', Ai.c.m Bach, 

^ Jkci'mhcr 18.57. 

‘Major-General Sir James Gutram has much 
pleasure in recording in Division Orders his satisfac¬ 
tion with the conduct of the officers and men under 
the coinniiind of the Brigadier Stisted, engaged 
yesterday in the skirmish at Guilee, in which four 
guns and twelve waggons filled witli ammunition 
were captured. 

‘ The right column, under the command of 
Lieuteuanf-Colonel Purnell, Her Majesty’s 90th 
Regiment, consisting of detachments of tlie 78th 
and 90th Regiments, and of the Ferozepore 
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Regiment of Sikhs, excited his admiration by the 
gallant way in which, with a cheer, they dashed at 
a strong position held by tlie enemy, and from 
which they were met by a heavy fii’e. Regardless 
of the overwhelming iinmbers, and six guns re|)orted 
to be posted there, the suddenness of the attack, 
and the spirited way in whicli it was executed, 
resulted in the immediate flight of the enemy, with 
hardly a casualty on our side. 

‘ Colonel Guy, in command of the left column, 
consisting of 400 men of Her Majesty’s 5th Fusiliers, 
under the guidance of Lieutenant Moorsom, Ueputy- 
AssIstant-C^Juartermaster-General, was ecpially suc¬ 
cessful in his simultaneous attack on the adjacent 
village of Guilee, in which and the adjoining tope 
two guns were captured. 

• The enemy were now raj)idly followed up across 
the plain by the Volunteer Cavalry, under Captain 
Barrow, until they found refuge in a village, from 
which they opened a fire of grape and musketry. 
They wei'e, however, speedily dislodged by the 
assistance of two of Caj)taln Glpherts’ guns, under 
the command of Lieutenant Smithett, and, changbig 
their line of retreat, they endeavoured to reach the 
city by the way of the Dil Koosha. 

‘ The Military Train, under Major Robertson, 
having been, however, dispatched to make a flank 
movement, ibllowed them up so rapidly that they 
dispersed tlieir cavalry, and drove their guns into 
a ravine, where they were captured, the leading 
horses, of which the traces were cut, only escaping. 

‘ The Major-General was particularly pleased with 
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the very cool and soldier-like behaviour of the 
Military Train. Far ahead of tlie Infantry fyrd 
unable to rcjmove the gun.s which were captured, 
they were menaced in their front by a large body 
of fresh troops fi'om the city, and attacked ori their 
right flank by the main body of the enemy, con¬ 
sisting oi’ about 2,000 infantry, who had commenced 
their march previous to our attack, and who, o» 
having their rear assailed also, changed their route 
to one in the direction of the city, and seeing their 
guns in possession of so small a force as that 
under Major Uobertson, iiKide demonstrations of an 
attem])t t.o regain them; but, by the l)old fi-ont 
shown by the Military Train and the gallant 
[idvauc,e of their skirmishers, were held at bay until 
the arrival of a party of the 5th Fusiliers, and two 
‘J-poundor guns, under Cajitaiu Olpherts, completely 
secured theii' capture, a,ud enabled a working-party 
of the Madras Sappers, under the command of 
Lieutenant, Ogilvie, to extricate them from the 
ravine into which they bad been driven. Captain 
Hutchinson, chief engineei', on this, as on several 
other occasions during the day, aflbrded much 
valuable assistance. 

‘ The Majoi'-Ceneral has to thank Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. Hamilton, commanding the reserve, for 
the good position taken up by him, which, with the 
fire of the two guns under Lieutenant Simpson, 
which ^vere most judiciously posted, were of great 
assistance in checking the advance of the enemy 
during the protracted operations of removing the 
captured guns. 
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‘ Sir James Outram has also to express his ac¬ 
knowledgments to Brigadiers Hamilton and Eyre, 
who were left in charge of the camp, and with the 
small force at their disposal checked the dispositions 
for an attack which the enemy were commencing 
with their skirmishers on the left Hank, until the 
return of tlie force to camp caused them to abandon 
their intentions. 

‘ The Major-General is happy to have to record 
his approval of the conduct of Staff-Sergeant Roddy, 
who was in command of tlie two guns attached to 
Colonel Guy’s column, and whom his commanding 
officer, Captain Olpherts, has mentioned for the 
able way in which he brought his guns into action, 
and the good service lie rendered in covering the 
rapid advance of the column. 

‘ Major Robertson has idso brought to his notice 
the great assistance he received on every occasion 
from Captain Lane, 5th Bengal Light Cavalry, 
and Lieutenant Ricli, Her Majesty’s 9th Lancers, 
attached to the Military Train.’ 

About this time the General thought we might 
greatly improve our food-supply by establishing a 
bazaar, and it was decided that it was to be set up 
in the reai- of my camp. So I got a flagstaff and 
mounted on the top of it my own special flag, which 
I used to have on board the Lizzie, oidy a good deal 
larger. It was a white flag with two long tails and 
a blue St, Andrew’s Cross. As our uniform was 
blue and white this answered admirably, and a 
Kotwal was appointed to be in charge of the future 
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ba^iaar, but xmfortunately nobody came to sell, so 
I received orders from tlie GeiUM'al to see if I could 
establish a, bazaar in niy own way ; therefore, before 
dayliglit cai a very foggy morning 1 took thci regi¬ 
ment about two miles from camp till we came to the 
main loatl leading into Lucknow. This was not the 
Gawn])ore road, but one about two miles further to 
the left, as you face Lucknow. Then 1 formed one 
squadi'on across the road and oxtendod a troop on 
each Side, in idie form o( the letter ‘ V,’ and so placed 
as to make a nicti little traj> to catch the natives as 
they came in with their supjdies to sell at Lucknow. 

After sitting some time, (juite concealed by the 
fog, 1 htiard voices, and a party of the villagers 
walked intci the trap, 'i'heir surprise was very 
great and their alarm considerable, but I at once 
assured sheiti that they were not going to be hurt, 
and tlui,D tiiey had only to sit down where they 
were, d'his went on for half an hour, and the only 
amusing' incident was that an old lady insisted on 
screaming at the to{) of her voice, till we rolled her 
head up in a cloth, wlien she subsided. Having 
got as many natives as we required to form a 
market, and the fog beginning to r ise, I recalled my 
men, arnl we went (piietly back to the camp with 
the whole mob. 

There I handed them over to the Kotwal,* and he 
arraoge-ri them in a long row undei' the flag, made 
them sit down and produce what they had to sell. 
Then he (jommenced at one end, saying, ‘ What 
value CO you put upon that T —pointing to what 
* Head man of niilitary Ijazaar. 
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they had with them. ‘ One rupee,’ the owner 
would reply. ‘ Then ask two for it, and do not sell 
it for less.’ In this way he went down the line and 
fixed the price of everything, directing them to ask 
a good deal more than the value. Then it was 
publicly announced that the bazaar was open. 
There was at once a rush of the officers’ servants 
and others and native camp-followers, and in a 
very few minutes everything was sold, the Kotwal 
taking care that everything was paid for in cash. 
Then he said, ‘ Now go home to your villages; you 
have all got your money. Oome back to-morrow 
morning and you will be treated in the same way.’ 
And from that day wo had a floui'ishing bazaar and 
quite cut out Lucknow, the villagers going and 
coming just as they pleased, for there was a strict 
order given in camp that no notice was to be taken 
even of the enemy’s spies, and all were welcome to 
come and see everything there was to be seen. 

Outran! was a graiid man, and thoroughly under¬ 
stood the native character. 

The commissariat was running very short of beef, 
so the General ordei'ed me to go into the country 
and catch cows where I could find them. Taking 
a band of commissariat men as drivers, we went 
off and scoured the country without being once 
interfered with by the enemy, although I had only 
a squadron with me and no Artillery. In India 
cattle live in the villages to which they belong, and 
are quite tame, knowing tneir owners and their 
houses pei'fectly well, but are generally very wild 
towards strangers, and when out feeding dur'ing the 
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day at a liistance, the owners have only to give a 
well-known call, and the cattle come galloping home. 

Knowing this we had to he particularly careful in 
the way we went to work. 

Trotting along we would drive all the cattle we 
could find belonging to one village into a mob, and 
then proceed to anothew find collect in the same 
way. Sometimes they would 1 freak through and 
get home in spite of us—nothing would stop them. 

Having passed the greater part, of the day at this 
work, we got as many as we wanted and commenced 
to return to camp ; but tlie cows did not see it in 
the same liglit, and we could not get them to go, 
neither by our native men nor by ourselves. 

Just then an old lady ca.me howling up from one 
of the villages, having recognisral her cow in the 
mob, £i-nd as t-he animals were terribly unmanageable, 
a bright idea struck our interpreter (to whom I must 
apologize for not having brouglrt him before the 
notice of the jmblic sooner, ami liis invaluble services 
to thir Ileginumt diu'ing our st.iy in India), and he 
said to the old woman, ‘ You take your cow and 
walk in iTOut of the mob, Jind then all the rest wfill 
follow ; find then when we gth, to camp you shall 
have yoi r cow^ back again.’ ‘ All right,’ said the 
old lady ; ‘ clone with you,’ ;ind she walked off 
smiliiig v'ith her cow at the lit'ad of the mob, and 
we hud no more trouble. What cared she if all the 
cows and bullocks in the country were eaten, as 
long as she got her own back again—her darling 
cow, which she simply hugged wlien she found that 
she could redeem it in this wiiy. 
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It was certainly a comical day’s woi'k for Cavalry 
to accomplish. 

We kept some distance behind the drove, not to 
alarm them ; but when quite near the camp what 
was our horroi’ to see the whole mob coming back at 
full gallop, heads down and tails up ! We shouted, 
yelled, and barked like dogs, but it was of no use. 
They came and dashed riglit through us, and how 
we escaped serious accidents I really do not know. 

I rode hack In a terrible state of disgust and went 
straight to the General’s tent, and almost burst in 
on him as lie was slttitig at dinner with his staff, 
saying, ‘ Oh, Genei-al, we have lost all the cows !’ 
‘My dear Robertson,’he replied, ‘make your mind 
easy ; we have got as many as we want quite safe, 
and those that you met were purposely turned loose,’ 

Beer at tliis time was at a liigh premium, and 
none was to be had for love or money, and the poor 
beer-drinkers were in a sad state. One happy 
possessoi- of a bottle poured out a foaming glass as 
we were sitting at mess, ‘ Look here,’ said an 
officer across the table, ‘ I will give you a sovereign 
for that glass just as it stands.’ The lucky possessor 
took the glass up lovingly, looked at it, then shook 
his head and drank it off'. 

On February 25, 1858, and only a few days 
before Sir Colin Campbell arrived with the intention 
of capturing Lucknow, Outram, who had already 
been reinforced by several regiments of Cavalry, was 
informed by his spies that the whole rebel army in 
Lucknow had resolved to come out before the arrival 
of Sir Colin, and wipe us clean out. 
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On 1;his occasion we started at daylight and moved 
from the right of our camp, being tlie opposite direc¬ 
tion from which attacks were generally made on us. 

It was announced that the Begum herself was 
coming out on an elephant with all the great 
men, and we had arranged with Captain Wyatt, an 
old Ceylon elephant hunter, who was a first-class 
shot, that he was to shoot the Begum’s elephant, 
and so make lier prisoner. 

We were leading the advance, Sir James riding 
with me, and when we got to a part which was 
thickly wooded, and where we could see no dis¬ 
tance in any direction for the trees, the General 
said, ‘ Hall; here till I send foj* you.’ The rest of 
the army marched on, and we were left (juite alone, 
forming in two squadrons at half-distance, and there 
we waited patiently for a long time. We could 
neither see. nor hear anythit\g, but we were under 
the lra]ires,sion that the battle liad not yet begun. 

Suddenly an otticer came ga.llo[)ing up to me 
furiously, and said, ‘ Tlnne ai'c two guns which 
have been annoying tlie Jclalabad Fort all the 
morning; you are to take them at once.’ ‘ Where 
are the guns?’ I asked. ‘ I will show you,’ he said. 
I replied, ' Come on.’ We started off at once, first 
at a trot and then at a gallop, when suddenly, to 
our great .astonishment, we found ourselves on the 
right flank of the rebel army, some 30,000 strong, 
drawn up in a perfect line, as if on [)arade. 

The ottic.er who brought the order led us right 
along the fiont of the whole of this force, and only 
about 100 ;fards from them. Of course the moment 
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we appealed a tremendous fire was opened upon us, 
which lasted the whole length of the line. (General 
Outram’s calculation afterwards was that there 
were eleven infantry regiments in this line.) A. 
terrific running fire and a perfect hall of bullets 
streamed over our heads ; but miraculously, [ may 
say, throughout tbe wliole of this gallop not a man 
or horse was hit, and the oidy casualty 1 could ascer¬ 
tain was a ball through the trumpet-major’s trumpet. 

When we arrived riglit at the other flank of the 
line, tlie officer who was conducting us, and riding 
alongside of me, said ; ‘ There are the guns ’—point¬ 
ing to two guns, which were then in the act of l)eing 
loaded, and were being supported by a strong jxirty 
of rebel infantry. 

I gave the command, ‘ l^eft wheel, charge !’ and 
we rode right at them. 

A party of the lebels were drawing water at a 
well which stood in front of us, and every man of 
them jumped into the well. 

I was leading in front of everybody, in the 
hope of getting at the guns before they were loaded. 
The first man 1 encountered was a fat old native 
officer who evidently commanded the suppoi ts. As 
I came towaixls him he made a fierce cut at me 
with his tulwar, but missed his blow, and as 1 passed 
him at full gallop 1 drew my sword across his naked 
throat and the blood .spurted right up to the hilt of 
of my sword. Instantly after this a second man 
cut at me, but 1 caughr the blow on my sword, 
dropped my point, and ran him thi'ough the thi-oat, 
breaking 6 inches off the end of my sword. At the 
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same instant a man on tlie other side hit at me, 
fortunately missing his blow, and I struck him fair 
over tlie hciad, and dropped him. 

Just then, about 10 yards in front of me, 1 saw 
a sepoy with his finger on tin; trigger of his musket, 
aiming tlirectly at my cln;st. 1 swerved my horse 
,shai[> to the riglit, and c;dled out in Jlindustani 
to the itian, ‘ Run away, ainl 1 won’t hurt you.’ For 
one instant he hesitated with his finger on the 
trigger, then tlirew the mu.sket on his shoulder, and 
went off like a greyhound, lie, knew perfectly well 
that the moment he killed me he would have been 
killed hiinstilf by my own men, ijnmediately behind. 
I always fought in an old blue (piilted jackod over 
my uniform, and he evidently juistook me for a 
prival.e soldier, and so 1 escaped liis shot. 

There 'vas a short and sharp hglit, and not a man 
of the enemy was left alive, e.xc(;])t those who saved 
themselves by flight. 

Fancy our astonishment when we saw almost the 
whole of this great army in full flight back to 
Luckni)w ; and as we stood l>y the guns we had 
captured, we bad the pleasui'e of seeing a inagniflcent 
charge by Hodson’s Idorse, who went galloping in 
among the flying sepoys, doing splendid execution. 
They evidently had <lashed (bi-wa)'d 0 )i seeing our 
charge, and were in good time to do some excellent 
work. 

1 had tinre to look about me as we stood by the 
guns, and i found that iny second antagonist had 
cut clean through the pommel of my saddle, and 
taken olF the point of the toe of rny boot, without 
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inflicting the slightest wound either on myself or on 
jny horse. 

Just then Outrain rode up to me, trying to look 
fierce, but I could see a bright twinkle in his eye 
that said quite the reverse. ‘ You are a pretty 
fellow,’ he said, ‘ to go and fight a battle all by 
yourself, and spoil my plans.’ ‘ Why, sir, I only 
obeyed your orders.’ ‘ My orders! ray orders, 
indeed !’ ‘ Yes, General; you ordered me to take 

these two guns, and there they are.’ ‘ Who dared 
to give you that order V he .s;xid. ‘ There, sir,’ I 
said—* there is the gentleman ’—Y)ointing with my 
sword to the officer who had conducted us. Outram 
rode up to him at once, but what passed between 
them 1 never knew. 1 expect the officer got it hot. 

Had the rebels been worth their salt they ought 
to have killed every one of us. 

1 had one pooi- fellow mortally wounded in the 
final charge on the gua.s, who came to me from the 
t7th Lancers, and rode in the celebrated charge 
at Balaclava. As he lay in hospital he said, * It is 
very hard after being through the Balaclava charge 
to be shot by a nigger.’ 

Outram returned with his division to camp, but 
the Cavalry were left some time on the ground 
to watch the enemy, in case they might think of 
returning. 

One often hears people talk grandiloquently of 
the proudest day of their life, and I can safely say 
that that was the proudest day of mine ; for as we 
returned back to our camp, we had to ride right 
along the front of the line ; and as we approached, 
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some oiie called out, ‘ Hei'e are the Military Train ; 
here they comeand the men of the Infantry^ 
regiments, whom we were passing at the time, came 
running out of their tents—some with towels in 
their hands and some with handkerchiefs—cheering 
wildly, and shouting, ‘ Bravo! bravo. Military 
Train !’ pairing the horses’ necks and escorting us 
into om ovm camp. It was a spontaneous display 
of admiration at our gallant charge, which they had 
seen while formed up in order of battle. 

Here is Sir James Outram’s account of the day’s 
lighting : 

From Major-Genaral iSir Jame.'t Outram, C. B., com- 
rnamlinq Fir At Dwirion, to the Orputy-Adjiitant- 
(Jenrral of the xi rimj. 

Ai.i m Bauh, 

‘ February, 1858. 

‘ Sir, 

‘ [ have the honour to report the particulars 
of the repulse of a determined demonstration which 
the enemy made on our position yesterday, the 
25th inst. 

‘ The priijcipal attack was on our right, against 
which t\venty - four regiments of regular infantry, 
()th Nujiieb Corps, 1,000 car^alry, and eight guns, 
moved out from tin*, trenches; of this number about 
one-half, with two guns, advanced towards our right 
rear, and hiving occupied the topes immediately 
to the east of Jellalabad, commenced shelling that 
post heacily, evidentlv in the hope of igniting the 
large quantity of combustible .stijres at jn-esent 
collected there, wiiile the remainder held in support 
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the villages and topes directly in front of the 
enemy’s outworks. 

‘ Large bodies of infantry and cavalry, with three 
guns, simultaneously menaced our left, and the 
trenches in front of our position were occupied in 
force. 

‘ Soon after 10 a.m. I moved out with detachments 
(jf Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry, as per accom¬ 
panying return, to intercept the column which had 
opened its guns on Jollalabad, having previously 
sent Barrow’s Voluiiteei'S and Wale’s Horse round, 
via Nowrungabad, to co-operate in the I'oar. 

‘ As we advanced, a })ortiou of the enemy’s reserve 
made a demonstration against our left, but was 
s|)eedily driven back, and afterwards held in check 
by the four guns of Ilemiiigton’s troop, supported 
by a squadron of the 7th Hussars, under Colorrel 
Haggart, and by Bi’asyer’s Sikhs. 

‘The column then moved forward, flanked on the 
left by Brigadier Camplrell with the Native Cavalry, 
which pushed on in advance to intercept the eiremy’s 
retreat, which, owing to their having heard tire fire 
of Remington’s guns, [rroved more sudden than we 
had anticipated. 1'he manoeuvre was completely 
successful, and speedily converted their retreat into 
a rout. Brigadier Cain{)bel!’s detachment assailed 
them on the one side, while Barrow’s and Wale’s 
Horse apj)eared on the opposite, quarter, and the 
military train, under Major Robertson, dashed into 
the middle of the flying enemy and captured their 
two guns. The rapidity of their flight prevented 
the Infantry from taking a pi’ominent part in the 
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ictioii. At i p.ni., when we finally left the field, 
die foe hai L vanishwl. 

‘ In the ineantinie, the hostile flirces on tlie left of 
:ny position had retired beforv the very effective fire 
)f Moll ’s o'uns, not likinp;- the. looks of tlie arrange- 
nont, which had Ixien pn'jiared by Brigadier 
Franklin, who liad been left in command of the 
3amp for their recejitlon. 

‘ Judging'from the corpses wdn’cli strewed the field 
where the tJavalry imd elnirged, ;ind from the dense 
masses upon whicli our guns repeatedly opened, the 
enemy’s casualties must iiave lieen lieavy. Our loss 
sonslsted of four men killed, five, officei’s and twenty 
men wounded. 

‘My cordial .'rcknowledgments ai'e due to all the 
officers and men who conducted and took part in 
these operations, hut especially to ( he military train, 
whose lirilliant charg'e exoitt'd tlie enthusiasm of all 
who witnessed it. 

‘Colonel Berkeley, my uoiile. and zealous military 
secrotarv, whose know'ledge of tlie ground was of 
great servii^e to Brigadier (Janiphidl in cutting off 
the enemy’s retreat, was wounded wliile gallantly 
charnina at the head ol" llodson’.s Horse, as was 
Ijieutenant Moorsom while rendering to Barrow and 
Wale assismnce similar to that which Colonel 
Berkele) affirded to tlie Brigadier. 

‘ About 4 p.m. tlie enemy again moved out against 
us. On this occasion they directed their principal 
efforts against our left, and evinced more spirit 
and deti rmlnation than tliey have hitherto done. 
Ilepeatetily they advanced wnthiu grape and musket 
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range, and as they ever met with a warm reception 
from our guns and Enfields, especially from those of 
the left front picket, commanded by Major Master of 
the 5th Fusiliers, they must have suffered severely. 

‘ They renewed their fire from time to time during 
the night, but solely, I believe, with the object of 
covering the parties engaged in removing their dead. 
Our loss in this subsequent operation amounted to 
one man killed and fourteen wounded. In all, five 
men killed and thirty-five olRcers and men wounded. 

‘ The conduct of the troops throughout the entire 
day and night was excellent at every point, and 
merits the highest commendation. 

‘ The usual returns of ordnance captured, and of 
casualties, ai'e hereby forwarded. 

‘ I have, etc., 

‘(Signed) J. OmiiAU., Major-General, 
coramandintj First Firision.’ 

The only remark I would like to make aboiit the 
General’s dispatch is that ive did not dash into the 
flying enemy, but actually 'piU them to flight ; and 
the moment that Hodson’s Horse saw our charge 
they dashed into the flying rebels, making one of the 
grandest charges that could be conceived, and as I 
sat on my horse beside the two captured guns, I 
could see them cutting and slashing in all directions. 
They were a splendid body of men, and behaved 
magnificently. 

I may add that the General ordered the two 
guns which we had taken to De planted in front 
of our camp as an honour. 
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In ctimnianti of a convoy—A disagreeable affair—Saving the 
camp—(Javalry tvT.vwA wushcrwoinen- A ‘keen pursuit’! 
—Russell of The 'J'imc.s- —‘This isn’t Woolwich Coininon !’ 
— An uncomfortahle yiosition— A night alarm—An un¬ 
seen enemy—An aimising incident—Sunstroke — By 
steamer to Benares—In hos])ital at Calcutta—Home— 
'['hanks, promotion, and decoration—How long I was in 
the 16th Lancers—'['he Military 'I'rain disbanded—Its 
shabby treatment by the War Ufliee—Summer in Shet¬ 
land—Mrs. Elizabeth Mowatt's wonderful adventure— 
'The Veterans’ I’ai-ade at Edinburgh Castle, May, 1906. 

SHOETL’k" after the cattle-lifting expedition I was 
sent off with an immense convoy of empty waggons 
down to CaMMipore to bring up stores and provisions, 
including amnuinitioa. 

It was a very important charge, and I was very 
proud ol'getting it, as 1 was the youngest command¬ 
ing officer in tlie whole force. 

I had wildi me Lavidiy, liifantry, and Artillery, 
and the jraln of waggons coveKxl miles of the road. 
Everything passed off‘satisf:Lct(jiily, l)ut in returning, 
when we were one maicli off' tlic, camp. I received an 
urgent pencil note from Colonel Napier, afterwards 
Lord Napier of Magdaia, tlien chief of the staff', as 
follows: ‘Come on straight to-night, as the enemy 
has arraj ged to attack you in great force to-morrow 
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morningso instead of resting as usual at Bunee 
Bridge, which was a day’s march from the Alum Bagh, 
we made a forced march all that night, and I am happy 
to say that I got everything landed in camp before 
daylight, and the enemy was just an hour or two late. 

It was after Sir (lolin Campbell arrived for the 
purpose of taking Lucknow that the following very 
disagreeable affair took place; I was handed over 
to the Brigadier, who commanded tlie whole of the 
Cavalry, and who had the reputation of being one of 
the smartest Cavalry officers in tlie service. 

When at dinner with Sir James Outrara, this 
officer, whose name 1 prefer not to mention, 
commenced to abuse my men in very strong lan¬ 
guage. Colonel Napier stopped him short, remark¬ 
ing very pointedly, ‘ I know and 1 have seen what 
Kobertson and his men can do, and I won’t sit here 
and have them run down. If you ever do as well, 
you may thank your stars.’ Of course from that 
moment he was my deadly ejiemy, although I had 
never even s})oken to him, and he took the earliest 
opportunity of sliowing his ill-will. 

A day oi- two after, an order came from Sir Colin 
Campbell, wlio was tlien opei'ating against Lucknow, 
to say that the whole of the enemy’s cavalry, .’'),0()0 
strong, had broken out of the city, and that our 
ca valry wei'e to go in punsuit. Fancy my surprise 
at receiving the order to remain in and take cliarge 
of the empty camp with a handful of men while the 
Military Train of which 1 was the commanding 
officer was taken as part of the force, under the 
command of Captain Wyatt, the next senior officer. 
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Had Ruoii an order of tli«^ liriiradiei-’s appeared 
in the public j»a[K»r8, evervone would have S{U<1, 
‘ That R(inior officer is not (it I'oi- his post, and so 
lias had to be left behind,’ so on and so on. About 
an hour ifter tlie (atvalry hail gone oft', I received 
an urgent message l‘l■unl ihe ollicer connnanding in 
the absence of* >Sir James ()utrain (who had gone with 
Sir (iolin on account of his knowledge of the city); 
the dispatch ran as follows; ‘The \vhole of tlu' 
enemy’s cavalry are coming to attack the camp ; do 
the liest you can.’ I mustered about twenty of my 
own men, all that were left me, .and about the same 
number of tlie 7th llussais, and the jiaymaster of 
the. 7th- -a liim old sohlim- -iook ('ominand of his 
men, Tlui doctor Imrrii'dlv arini'd all his sick men 
on tile top of a small mud t ower that we had ei'ected 
ourselves f‘or a look out. 

’^I'herj were also two guns In camp in charge 
of Lieutenant Srnithelt. Iiefoia? describing what 
follows 1 must givi' the readei- an idea of the sur¬ 
roundings, 

J'he camp (iiced Lucknow, and was prot(‘Cted in 
the rear by a, swaniji. < >ur cam]) was on the left, 
face, fhrowii back at right angles to (he main line, 
and immediately in front of it, about -100 yaids oft', 
was a small village which had been converted into a 
picket Taking the picket as a centre, a deof) ditch 
hail l)een cut right away in ihedirection of laicknow, 
and on the other side of the picket in the .same line 
was an ahattis of feUi'o ti’ees, but between the end 
of the trees and tin* ])icket about .'30 yards were loft 
perfectly open for the p:issage of troops, and that 
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was the way we always went out to fight on that 
side—through the gap. Both the ditch and abattis 
were quite impassable for either cavalry or artillery, 
and therefore the open passage was the key of our 
position. 

I had scarcely got jny men mounted, when we 
could see dust in the distance. We Dotted into the 
gap with the two guns on our right, and formed 
a living gate—the only chance of protecting the 
camp. 

We had just got into position when the whole 
body of the enemy’s cavalry appioached us at a 
wild gallop, waving their swords fiercely in the air. 
The ground actually shook as they came on at us. 
We sat perfectly still; the paymaster and myself sat 
in front of our men as if waiting to receive a general 
officer. 

On they came till the head ol‘ the column was 
within 50 or GO ycirds of us, then Smithett banged off 
his two guns, and 1 gave the word, ‘ Draw swords,’ 
and out they flaslied in the sun. The leading troop, 
not liking our appeai-ance, wheeled to the right, and 
the whole body of the enemy’s cavalry galloped 
furiously aftei’ them. The dust cleared away, and 
thus we saved the camp. 

Some hours after, the gallant General of cavalry 
above referred to returned to camp with his whole 
foi'ce, never having seen any of the enemy. Of 
course, he did not think it necessary to report the 
stand that the little handful of men had made ; we 
did not even get thanked for what we had done. 

Here is my dispatch : 
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‘ ('ami*, Alcim Bagh, 

‘ Jfarrh 17, 1858. 

‘ Sir, 

‘ I haA-e the honour to i e*])ort, for tlie informa¬ 
tion of tlie Brigadier commanding, that on seeing 
the enemy’s cavalry come out of the topes at a 
gallop in great force yesterdn.y, I took out at a 
gallop Lieutenant Smitliett’s two guns, supported 
by a trocip ol‘the military train and a small detach¬ 
ment of the 7th llu.s,sars under command of Lieu¬ 
tenant Gurforth, to the left picket, upon which the 
enemy Avere movi 2 ig, ap[iare!itly .witli a view of 
SAveeping thi'ough our de.sei'ted camp. I formed the 
Cavalry In the gap between the abattis and trench 
and the two guns on my right, which by their 
spirited lire I)rought the enemy to a halt, and after 
a feA\ rounds lie began to moAU' towards our rear, at 
first slowly, ljut on Major Olpberts coming up with 
four move guns—two of Avhich he ])laced to the 
right of tile picket, and the other two on ray left— 
the enemy improved his puce, apparently with the 
inteiition of coming round more ipiickly on the rear. 
Most foitimately, at that moment, a squadron of the 
military train appeared, coming into camp in that 
direction, and the hold front which Cajitain Wyatt 
showed kept this A'ast horde at hay. I quickly 
reinforc*?d him with two guns under Lieutenant 
Tirabrell and the small detachment of Hod.son’s 
Horse, which fbrtunatelA- came up at this moment, 
and adi anced my centre and right divisions of guns 
with i) party Inforitry in skirmishing order 
betAceen them. Major Olpherts opened a splendidly 
din cted fire upon the enemy, which soon sent him 
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out of range, while a body of the enemy’s infantry 
advanced and cai ried off their killed and wounded. 
About this time, Colonel McIntyre, of the 78th Higli- 
landers, assumed the command. "^I'lie greatest cnjdit 
is due to the handful of officers and men foi' their 
gallantry and steadine.ss at a time when destruction 
appeai'ed almost inevitable. 1 never saw so large a 
body of cavalry assembled before, and have no idea 
of what their numbers were. They had only to 
advance to have swept us offi the face of the earth. 

‘ (Sigi\ed) J. P. PiOBEUTsON, Alojar.’ 

A day or two after, the Cavalry received orders to 
mai'ch agahi. This time 1 went with my P^egiment. 
No one knew where we were goiiig or what we liad 
to do ; we sim])ly rode along all day almost without 
halting. My friend the Brigadier, of course, put 
us in the rear. 

Captain Wale, who commanded a regiment of 
Irregular Cavalry (Wale’s Horse), and 1 were riding 
together, when we saw a party of the enerny on the 
edere of a wood some distance to otir right. Soon 
we saw one of Wale’s men, a native, galloping in that 
direction from the Brigadier-CTeneral. When lie got 
pretty close to these men, who were mounted, he 
wheeled short round and came back at a gallop 
to his own commanding officer. He pulled up, 
presented to Captain Wale a little note, and said, 

‘ The Brigadier sent me with this note to those 
people over there, but they Tire the enemy, and as 
the General does not know a word of my language, 
1 have come to you, sir, to report.’ 
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Wale immediately galloped forward to the 
Brigadier-Geueral and told him how thingKS were. . 

We reat.1 the note, which was as follows ; ‘ This is 
-’s force ; who are you ?’ 

' Oh, indeed,’ said our leader, and rode on as if 
nothing had happened. We kefit riding on all day 
in what appeared to he an aimless kind of fashion. 

When the Brigadier-deneral called a halt, we 
stopped, and jus;- in front of where the 7th Hussars 
were there was an old house. 1 was close to it, 
when there suddeidy rushed out of the house five or 
six fiinatics with drawn swords, who made straight 
at a poor young officer wlio was sitting on his horse 
in front of his troop. He drew his pistol and shot 
the first man almost in a moment. I am sorry to 
say tiuit before anyone could rush forward to help 
him, lie iras chopped to pieces liefox'e our eyes. Of 
course, the attackers had a short slirift. 

Some little time after this we found ourselves on 
arising ground, overlooking the Iliver Goomti; this 
river |)asses rouml Lucknow, wliicli was on our 
right, not far off. 

Tlie column lialted, 1 know not wliy, except that 
the river was in front of ns, and soon it appeared that 
neither Brigadier noi' staff" was with us. This was 
a i'urmy state of aflairs, so the commanding officers 
met and discussed the matter, .iiid arranged that we 
should firm up in order of liattle, to await events. 

There, we remained for some time, and as we were 
entirel)^ without orders, we simply sat still; no one 
knew why we were there -or where we were, for 
that matter, except that w'e could see Lucknow in 
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the distance. We could also see a great many 
people hurrying past between us and the river, 
which was deep and unfordable. They looked un¬ 
commonly like fighting men and inhabitants of the 
town all mixed up pell-mell together, but as they did 
not fire at us we simply waited and looked at them. 

Aftei' nearly all tiie people had passed, the 
Brigadier-General suddenly appeared, looking quite 
smart and fresh, having had a good lunch, and 
having left us all that time to take care of ourselves. 

He immediately ordered the 7th Hussars to 
charge the enemy. No one else was sent, and it 
was clear that they were to have it all to themselves. 

I may mention that the gi-ound in front of us was 
somewhat wooded, and it was difficult to see what 
was going on, or who the people were that the 
Hussars were ordered to attack. 

Away went the Hussars at a gallop, and soon we 
heard a most extraordinary noise. ‘ What can that 
be?’ we said. We distinctly heard screams, and 
then unmistakable laughter—‘ Ha ! ha ! ha !’ 

‘ What can it be ?’ we repeated. The Cavalry 
had charged a mob of old washerwomen carrying 
their clothes on their heads! No wonder the men 
laughed, and I am happy to say they halted in time, 
so that not a single woman was hurt. This fully 
accounted for the laughter we heard. 

This was the way our gallant Brigadier-General 
carried out his orders, which—we afterwards heard— 
were that he was to intercept the garrison of Luck¬ 
now as they were driven out of the town ; the result, 
however, was that the whole garrison escaped and 
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we, the unfortunate Britishers, had to go through 
the miseries of' a hot-weather campaign. Sir Colin 
Campbell u as furious when it was reported to him, 
and my friend (?) was jiromjitly sent to Cawnpore 
in disgrace, and was not allowed to take any further 
part in the campaign. T think my insult was satis¬ 
factorily avenged, and we saw no more of that 
officer. This incident is descrilied by Captain Trotter 
in his ‘ Life of (Jutram ’ as ‘ 'I’lie Brigadier’s Keen 
Pursuit .’ So much for history. 

The day after Lucknow was in our possession, I 
rode over from our cam}) to see Sir Colin Campbell. 
He was sitting at the door of his tent, and gave me 
quite II warm welcome. Almost the fii'st thing he 
said to me was, ‘ T wrote home to the Commander- 
in-Chief about you the other day-’ I made a polite 
bow, not knowing what was coming, and he went 
on : ‘ 1 told him you were just tlie kind of chap I 
wanted here, that you made no bones about any¬ 
thing.' Then he continued ; ‘ Here’s Bussell coming 
over to bi-eakfast ; come in and have some.’ This 
was the well-known and famous Bussell of The 
Times, wliose letters from the Crimea did untold 
service for the British army by exposing the short¬ 
comings and misdirected elforts of the authorities at 
home. He is now Sii' William Russell, D.S.O., etc. 

I knew Russell well in the Crimea, and he and 
his Mife and family have been life-long friends of 
ours. May he be long spaied to enjoy the well- 
earned title conferj'ed upon him by Her Gracious 
Majesty in recognition of his long and faithful service 
to a grateful country! In the Crimea he and I had 
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sat togetVier once for the greater part of a night, on 
Cathcart’s Hill, admiring the sight of the liussian 
fleet being burned by their own hands. I have now 
a pair of candlesticks made by a brother officer out 
of a portion of one of these ships. 

Shortly after this Sir Colin started off with the 
greater part of his army in pursuit of the rebels who 
ought to have been cut ofl‘ by us dui-ing their 
escape out of Lucknow, A force was organized for 
Sir Edward Lngard to go south with a view of 
dispersing the rebels in that direction, and I had 
the honour of commanding his Cavahy and having 
pretty hai'd work, as we were out fighting and 
marching the whole of the hot weather. We were 
constantly out scouting in all directions—generally 
with half a troop of 1 loyal Horse Artillery, and 
usually a squadron or so of my own men—but had 
very little real fighting. 

On one occasion, I remember, we saw a large party 
of the enemy making for a walled village. *I directed 
a shell to be dropped among them before they got 
safely in. 1 said to the sergeant who was laying the 
guns, ‘ Make haste, sergeant, or it will be too late.’ 
To which he quietly answered, ‘ Ah, sir, this isn’t 
Woolwich Common !’ However, the shell was beauti¬ 
fully dropped among them. 

On our way back we found the jungle occupied in 
force between ourselves and the cam}), so I sent my 
trumpet-major to ask for a regiment of Infantry. 
There was an impassable nullah on one side, and thick 
jungle within r)0 yards all along towards cam}), which 
made it impossible to ride down about a mile, with 
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the enemy in full possession of the jungle. They 
tried to outflank us, and I hjid to dismount a troop 
to keep tliem in check. It was a very nasty posi¬ 
tion to be in, but aftiu- what seemed an age, the 
10th Regiment made its appearance in skirmishing 
order, and the enemy took to their heels. As they 
ran we charged them, and it was in this charge that 
Lieutenant Oawford wa.s killed — an able and 
valuable oflacer promoted from the ranks. This 
kind of work went on all through the hot weather, 
in accordance with tlu^ direct orders of the Com- 
mander~in-Chief 

As the rebels were commanded by the well-known 
Koov Singh, we had to ke<ip fiegging away until our 
whole foi'ce was completely exhausted. 

As we approached Azimghur, 1 received I'ather an 
extraordinaiy order, which w-as, to ride forward and 
see if the enemy were in po.ssession of the town. 
When we arrived at the flist gate we found it open, 
and we had to ride through the nai'row streets 
with tSill houses on both sides. Had the enemy 
been there, this would have been an uncommonly 
awkwai’d position for Oavalry to be in. However, 
orders had to be obeyexl, so I drew my revolver (1 
think the only time I had it out during the whole 
campaign), and rode at the liead of the Regiment, 
kee])ing a bright look out at the upper windows on 
both sides, expecting every moment to see muskets 
thrust out. I had made u[> my mind what to do, 
and had warned tie m^n accordingly that if 1 fired 
my pistol—which I should have done at the first 
man who pnt his musket out of the window—the 
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Regiment were instantly to go threes about and 
ga-llop out of the town, as it would have been 
madness to push on any further. 

However, as good luck would have it, the enemy 
had already evacuated the town on our approach, so 
we rode quietly from one gate to the otlier, and in 
due time the Infantry followed us. Here we halted 
for some time, and a small party under command of 
Captain yatt went in pursuit of Koor Singh. 
When they came up with the enemy, they immedi¬ 
ately charged, and a sepoy rebel shot one of my men’s 
horses dead, the man beitig thrown violently forward, 
falling at the feet of his adversary. The sepoy 
dropped liis musket, drew his swoi-d, and cut him 
down with all his force over the head; but fortu¬ 
nately we wore good thick turbans, and the sword 
did not penetrate his head. In an instant my soldier 
jumped up and hit the sepoy fair in the wind, 
which, of course, would Iiave been a foul blow in fair 
lighting, but quite allowable in such a case as this. 
Before the sepoy recovered his breatli, my man 
grappled with him, wrenched the sword out of his 
hand and killed him with it. When Major Wyatt’s 
party returned, this plucky fellow presented me with 
the swoi'd, which I now have. It was a Cavalry 
officer’s sword which had, no doubt, belonged to some 
poor man who had been murdered during the early 
stages of the Mutiny. For this he was awarded 
the Victoria Cross. I regret very much that I 
cannot give his trame, having forgotten it. 

About this time Lugard reported to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief that he had carried out his orders, 
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but a peremptory order ca,me back to say he was to 
go on lighting, wliich we did until the rainy season 
set in. 

One morning I was ordered to go with my usual 
litthi foi'ce, and make out the route to a certain place. 

It was quite a long march, and in the afternoon 1 
returned and reported my success, to which Lugard 
was pleased to say, ‘ I was sure you could do it.’ 

Next morning T conducted the forces along the 
way I hid been the day be lore. We arrived at a 
slight eminence about tlie middle of the day, and in 
fiont of us was a perfectly level plain, upon which 
rice had been grown; Imt at that setison it was 
completidy liaidened and <lried. 

Rice, as is well known, is always sown under 
water ; in its early stages every held is sui-rouuded 
by a little (3mbankmont, which holds in the water 
until tht? rice has somewhat got ahead. 

Beyoinl the rice-(ields was a continuous belt of 
jungle, (ixtending in a straight line as far as we 
could see; but there was no sign of any enemy 
about, so the quartermastei-s wei'e ordered to the 
front to mark out the ground, and we duly encamped, 
about 200 yards from the jungle. In a very short 
time almost everyone was asleep, when suddenly 
a rattling volley of musketry came from the enemy 
out of the jungle, the bullets spattering into the 
camp in all directions. Up eveiybody jumped. 
I shouted, ‘ 'rurn out sharp !’ and in a very short 
time ^ve were all mounted, scarcely a single man 
being pro[)erly dressed. I was simply in a pair of 
pyjamas and a flannel shirt, with a sword in my hand. 
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The Infantry presented much the same apparance, 
ar>d almost without any word of command the men 
rushed down to the jungle and commenced to fire 
away, and in a very few minutes the enemy scampered 
off, and left us to continue our sleep. 

Not having been field-officer for the day, I have no 
idea how the sentries and pickets wei-e posted, as 
fehat was not part of my duty. We afterwards 
ascertained that the enemy had been sitting in the 
jungle while were were pitching our camp, and wei'e 
quite puzfsled as to what our intentions were. 

The next day, as General Lugard had received 
information that the enemy were coming back, we 
formed in order of battle. I was in command of the 
left wing, and some little distance away from the 
main body. Everytlilug was jierfectly silent, and 
there was no appearance of an enemy, when Have¬ 
lock, who was on Lugard’s staff (we used to call him 
‘ young Havelock,’ in distinction from his gallant 
father, whose di^ath, you may remember, I recorded 
after the relief of Lucknow) came galloping up to 
me at a tremendous pace—as his custom always 
was, being one of the most impetuous officers I ever 
met with—witfi the order, ‘ You are to advance, 
sir, and begin the battle ’—or words to that effect. 
To which I replied, ‘ Please tell the General there 
is nobody to fight with.’ Back he came again 
to me at a gallop. The order was, ‘ You are to 
advance, sir.’ My little force consisted of a regi¬ 
ment of Madras Biflemen, my own men, and two 
guns. I immediately threw the riflemen into 
skirmishing order, and ordered them to advance. 
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The Cavahy quietly followed them up, although 
it is diihcult t^o imagine what possible use we could 
he, as we could not eveii liave ridden into the 
jungle, muoli less charged. Afh^r the riflemen had 
advanced a short distance, a sjiattering fire com¬ 
menced, The enemy were there after all, and as 
we halted outside, the bullets came flying through 
the trees, and we were in quid' a shower of leaves 
as thevca ne down, hut not a shot touched us ; they 
were all at tlie usual angle of 45 degrees. Soon 
the enemy retired, and we were ordered quietly 
back to camp. 

An amusing incident occurred at headquarters. 
My oi'derly, Sergeant McC^uestion by name, was on 
that occasion acting a,8 orderly to the GeJieral. The 
little man was far too valuabhi to be allowed to go 
into fiction, and he was always left behind in camp, 
as he had, like all other orderly-room sergeants, an 
unlimited amount of writing to do. On this occasion 
he founo himself mounted on a strange horse, sitting 
behind the General-—not at fxll comfortable, 1 should 
suppose. J-*reseutly the General gave him an order 
to take to one of the I’egiments. 

Away he started, all by himself, and in passing 
rouiid some bushes, he came face to face with Have¬ 
lock, who was galloping back to the General. 
Mct^uestion unfortunately mistook him for one of 
the enemy, pulled out his jiistol, and tired right at 
his face, 'fhe explosion of his own pistol tumbled 
McQuestion flat on his .back, and he had to pick 
himselj’up and walk back w'ithout a horse. Happily, 
he missed Havelock clean. 
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After the fighting Havelock came to me in t 
yvild state of excitement and related the adventure 
and I need not say that that was McQuestion’s first 
and last battle. 

The most remarkable feature of tliis memorable 
fight was that, to the best of my belief, there was 
not a single man either killed or wounded on our 
side. 

The heiit of a Bengal summer is something 
dreadful to l)e exposed to in the open, and the 
thermometer occasionally stood in the coolest of our 
tents at 125 degrees in the shade. T myself was so 
exhausted and reduced that 1 had to get a chair to 
mount my horse, and had to steady myself by the 
holsters. I could not even handle my sword with 
any comfort, though I was only thirty-six then ! 

I used to carry a large white umbrella instead of 
a sword, and I well remember my last day on horse¬ 
back. We were as usual away fi’om all supports by 
ourselves, and discovered a large body of tim enemy 
waiting for us—a very unusual proceeding on their 
part, but I soon discovered the reason. 

They were on the far side of a deep nullah, quite 
impassable for either cavahy or artillery. 

I made my arrangements accordingly. Placing 
the two guns just behind the centre of the squadron 
(one squadron and two guns being our whole force), 
I gave all the necessary orders, and carefully 
instructed everyone as to what I intended to do, 
and we then charged at a gallop. When close to 
the nullah, the two troop.s wheeled outwards—by 
word of command—to the right and left, and 
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almost before the wheel was completed, the Artillery 
unlimbered and gave the enemy grape-shot and 
shell. The pace at which they scampered off was 
a sight to see. 

0(1 returning back towards camp, 1 fell oft* my 
horse on to the hot sand on the banks of the 
Ganges, and knew nothing raoie until I found 
myself on board a steamboat, in which J was taken 
to Benares, and safely lodged in the hospital there. 

1 can just remember when the steamer stopped 
that I WHS taken out, and placed sitting at the feet 
of a lady in a buggy. Hhe supported me against the 
seat witli both hands till we arrived at the hospital. 
It was a most kindly act, and 1 very much I'egret 
that I never knew who she was. 

It was a comfort to he once more under a roof 
with the benefit of a punka,h going niglit and day. 

'When slightly convalescent 1 was sent down by 
water to Calcutta in a passing steamer, and there 
I had a very dangerous relapse, and was carried to 
Mountains Hotel. My ffuthfui bearer stuck to me 
through ihlck and thin, hnt all the other servants 
left, my kitmutgar being three months in arrears 
of wages. 1 asked the hotel people to send for a 
doctor, hnt this tVvey shfi.mefully refused to do, 
unless I wrote a note. In tlie condition which I 
then was this was ipiite out of the question. 
However, after they had ])ositively refused in what 
I considered a most lirutal manner, my servant 
brought me a scrap o^‘ pajier and a pencil, and I 
managed t,o write, ‘ Very ill; come and see me.’ 
He went off* to the officers’ hospital, and immediately 
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a doctor came and removed me there, where 1. 
remained for some weeks, hovering between life and 
death. However, my strong constitution got the 
best of it, and I began to recover. 

While I was still in hospital both Sir Edward 
Lugard and Sir James Outram came to see me and 
expressed their sympathy. Sir James Outram I 
nevei‘ saw again, but Sir Edward became jiermanent 
Secretary to the War Office, where I had many a 
chat with my old Captain ill after-years. 

When I liecame convalescent I was permitted 
sometimes by the doctor to he taken out for a short 
airing in the evening. A kind lady used to come 
in her carriage every evening to the hospital and 
send up word to the doctor that she was prepared 
to take any invalid officer lor a drive. 

One afternoon, Sir James Outram himself came 
with his carriage and drove me down to his house 
at Garden Beach, and introduced me to Lady 
Outram. 

My fellow-companion in the room in the hospital 
was a Doctor Boyd who had been in the Besidency 
at Lucknow along with Havelock and Outram. 
He used to give me most interesting details of his 
experiences and the boiTons of that time, and we 
went liome afterwards together in the same ship to 
England. 

Having gone before a Medical Board at Calcutta 
I was ordered home. 1 went and took a passage on 
board a P. and O., for which I paid the sum of .£90, 
as they had a complete monopoly at that time of 
the overland route. 
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On board I met a nice little party of four— 
Mr. and REi’s. Stewart; Mrs. Pillains, who was 
going home ill, having left hei- husband behind her 
at Calcutta;, and was placed under the Stewarts’ 
care ; and the fourth was tlie Hon. F'rederick Bruce, 
afterwards K.tJ.B., who was returning from China, 
where he had been our repre,tentative. They kindly 
asked me to join the party, and took the greatest 
care of me all the way home. 

After aa uneventful passage on hoard the 
P. and O. we duly arrived at Southampton, and 
going up to town I again appea,retl before a'Medical 
Board, and had my leave extended till the arrival 
of the ReginUiut from India. 1 may mention that 
when they embarked from Calcutta a salute was 
fired in their honour as a mark of the appreciation 
of our services during the Mutiny. 

I append herewith a copy of the Calcutta Gazette 
Extraordhi.anj which a])j)eared on Saturday, April 23, 
1859, No. 573 of 1859 ; 

‘NOTIFICATION. 

‘ Four Wll,l.l.;\M, Mn.l l ART DerAUTMENT, 

‘ April 22, 1859. 

‘The 2nd Battalion Militaiy Train is under orders 
for immediate embarkation for England. 

‘ The cs.reer in India of Ihi.s corps has been short 
but brilliant, aiid eminently serviceable to its 
country. 

‘ U})on arriving at the Presideircy it was at once 
converted into a Cavalry Ibrce, and sent untrained 
into the field under the late Sir Henry Havelock. 
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‘ Throughout the glorious and most trying summer 
campaign, of which the first relief of Lucknow was 
the fruit, the Military Train bore a part which would 
have reflected credit upon the oldest and most 
experienced Cavalry soldiers. 

‘ It has since served with distinction in various 
affairs under Lieutenant-General Sir James Outram 
—at the capture of Lucknow, in the operations about 
Azimghur, ai'd lastly in the harassing campaign of 
Shahabad. 

‘ The Military Train leaves India with the best 
wishes of the Viceroy and Governor-General in 
Council for the future honour and jri'osperity of the 
battalion. 

‘ A salute will be fired from the guns at Fort 
William on the departure of the corps. 

‘ By order of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India in Couricil. 

‘ R. J. H. Birch, Ma/jor-General^ 

‘ Secretary to the Government of India. ’ 

Here also I give a copy of Sir James Outram’s 
farewell letter to me when the Regiment was 
handed over to serve with General Lugard : 


‘ Li’C'know, 

‘ March g8, 1858. 

‘ My dear Robertson, 

‘ Permit me on the eve of your departure, in 
bidding you farewell, to send you an expression of 
the gratitude 1 owe you for the valuable services 
you have rendered me, and of my personal regard. 
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‘ In my dispatches I have endeavoured, though I 
fear imperfectly, to give uttea-ance to the admiration, 
which the glorious conduct of your corps, under your 
own gallant and brilliant leading, has inspired me, 
and all that now remains for me to do is to assure 
you that you and they will ever be remembered by 
me with feelings of high esteem and warm regards. 

‘To your officers individually pray tender my 
most hearty wishes for their welfare, and believe me 
ever, 

‘ Your and tlieir sincere friend, 

‘ (Signed) J. Outram.’ 

As for myself, I was promoted to Lieutenant- 
(JoloiKjl after' only eleven montlis as a Major, and 
for the Capture of Lucknow and the campaign was 
made a Companion of the Bath. Her Gracious 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, sent for me twice to 
Windsor to decorate me witlr Iier own fair hands, 
but each time I was unfor'tuuately too ill to go. 

ileiewitli I record a copy ol‘ the original summoirs 
to Windsor : 


‘ HintAi.Ds’ Cor.i.Ec;F., 

‘ Domoiis’ Commons, 

^November 19, 1858. 


‘ Sjr, 

‘T am commanded by His Royal Highness 
the I'rince (consort, Great Master of the Order of 
the Bath, to request yom- attmidance at Windsor 
Casthj on Morrday next the :2‘2nd instant, at a 
quarter jrast two o’clock, Her Majesty having been 
pleased to signify her gracious intention to deliver 
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to you, on that day, the insignia of a Companion of 
that Most Honourable Order. I have the honour 
to be, sir, 

‘ Your most obedient, humble servant, 

‘ Albert Woods, 

‘ (rentleman UHher of tJie Order. 

‘ An answer is requested. 

‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Roeeiitson, C.B.’ 

However, some time after, when serving at Aider- 
shot, I had the honour of dining with Her Majesty ; 
Prince Albert and tlie Duke of Edinburgh were at 
the table, and Lady Churcbib was the Lady- 
in-Waiting. All four are now gone, and I am 
still to the fore. It may be remembei-ed that 
Lady Churchill died within a few days of Her 
Majesty. 

After dinner, and when we retired to the drawing¬ 
room, Her Majesty came round to each guest and 
held a short conversation with them. 1 remember 
she gracefully expressed her satisfaction at the way 
in which my Regiment had behaved throughout the 
Indian Mutiny. Prince Albert also came and said 
a few words, and 1 must be pardoned if 1 have much 
pleasure in recording this little event. Having 
recovered my health partially, I had previously 
attended one of Her Majesty’s levees, and kissed 
hands. 

In live years, by the rales of the service, after 
serving as Lieutenant - Colonel in command of 
Regiment, I was ga^^etted full Colonel in the army. 
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After seven years’ service in that rank, a Liberal 
and highly econonucal Government resolved to dis¬ 
band tlie Military Tx’ain, and in its place they 
organized a new corps under the designaiion of the 
Army Service Corps, which was to be non-combatant 
and non-purchase. 

Having fty this time become commandant of the 
coi'ps, v ith six battalions under me, 1 had the dis¬ 
agreeable tluty of disbanding it. Tins was in 1870, 
and immediately a.fter tliat duty was performed, 
having a great olrjection to being placed on balf-pay 
with the prospect of seven years' or more idleness 
before my becoming a General, 1 (‘xchanged with the 
Colonel of the ! Gth Jjancers for the purpose of selling 
my commission, the Colone.l of the 16th Lancers 
being anxious to be })laced on Via If-pay. 

As 1 appeared in the saiiK; Gazette as having 
exchanged into the I Gth Lancers, and a little lower 
down the ])ag<3 as liaving sold out of the army, it is 
rather a puzzling question how long 1 was in that 
regiment. 

The treatment winch the Military Train received 
on being disbanded by a Libe.ral Government, in 
which Viscount Caidwell was Secretary of State for 
War, was perhaps the meanest and shabbiest act 
ever performed Ixy any Government. 

Some twelve yea,rs before, when the cor})S was 
first raised, a donction of .L'JOO was given to 
each battalion to provide themselves with cooking 
utensils, knives and fork-«, etc., for the mess. Well, 
when we were disbanded twelve years afterwards, 
we were ordered to refund that money to a grateful 
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country, and literally had to sell all our mess pro- 
p^?rty to satisly this rapacious demand. Of course, 
everything had been worn out and replaced at our 
own expense at least three times during that period. 

Some of the non-commissioned officers were 
treated in even a worse manner on the score of 
economy. Sergeant Shields had enlisted irrto the 
Oavalry for twenty-three year's’ service, and ac¬ 
cordingly to the bargain which the nation had made 
with this rnarr, he was errtitled afterwards to a 
pension of half a crown a day for' life. He had 
been a sergeant for many years, had an imblemished 
record, rrever havirtg committed the slightest offence 
during the whole of his military service, not even 
the smallest military offence being recorded against 
him during all these years (almost a unique record), 
yet because he had not quite finished his twenty- 
third year, although perfectly alrle to serve, and 
having attained the rank of troop-sergeant-major, 
he was discharged and that without his own consent, 
and deprived of sixpence a day for life, because he 
had not served out his twenty-three years in full! I 
simply call it disgraceful. 1 could give several other 
Instances almost as bad, but refrain. 

For his valuable services to his counti'y, Mr, Card- 
well was made a Viscount! 

Having sent in my papers to sell my commission, 
as the phrase went in those days, I proceeded to 
wind up the Military Train, having, as I stated 
before, served in it from tbe very beginning, and 
raised two battalions. Now, as Commandant, I sat 
down in solitary dignity in the office, and being. 
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[ may say, t;he last man of the corps, I proceeded to 
wind up the affairs. All the valuable document^ 
were packed uj) and dispatched to the War Office, 
and those I iiat were considcsved useless were sent 
down to thii Iloyal Arsenal, Woolwich, to be con¬ 
verted into pulp, for paper in those days was much 
more valualde than it is now, and was not to be 
seen sticking in every hedgerow in the vicinity of 
towns, as at; present. 

1 then p]’Oceeded to hand over my office to the 
Barrack Department, left my cards P.P.C. on the 
General and his staff, and rprietly look my departure. 

As I still su fibred from the effe.ct of sunstroke I 
liad receivtid in India fully thii-teen years previously, 
my wifi and I proceeded to Shetland, where we 
spent a very enjoyable summer, as in those days 
tourists we;'e almost unknown there. 

Some of my readers may r’emember the exciting 
story of a \oyage which an old lady, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mowatt by name, made all alone in a cutter from 
Shetland to N<jrway. Previous to her adventure it 
was in this very cutter that my wife and I sailed to 
Boddam, whej’e we took up our residence, there 
being a deliglitful lake close by, well stocked with 
large ti’out. The sea-fisliing was also very enjoy¬ 
able in the long summer evenings, the sun only 
disappearing foi' a short time, and we were never 
deprived of daylight. 

But to return to Mrs. Elizabeth Mowatt and her 
eventful journey. She was going from Lerwick to 
Boddam, and took her passage on this same cutter 
that we had sailed in. We knew the captain well, 
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as his wife was our landlady’s daugliter. Tliey 
started from Lerwick with a nice fresh breeze. 
Mrs. Mowatt was put down into the hold, or lower 
deck, I may call it, as it was decked over for the 
convenience of carrying small packages. Liaving 
got her down, they pulled up the ladder. 

About half-way on the- passage the captain was 
knocked overboard by the ])ooin. The other two 
sailors (the crew consisted of three men altogether) 
launclied the little boat, jumped in, and pulled their 
best in the direction where the captain had fallen 
overboaid, forgetting in their haste to lash the helm. 
When they airived near about the place, the poor 
captain had gone to the bottom, and after waiting 
for some little time, looking about anxiously, they 
reluctantly gave up the search as hopeless and 
pi'epared to rciturn to the cutter. Wliat was their 
horror to see her sailing before a fine, fresh, iiortli- 
east breeze. They rowed frantically after her, but 
the cutter went much faster than they could row, 
and ultimately went clean out of sight. They then, 
of course, had to return to land and I’eport what had 
happened. 

To return to Mrs. Mowatt. It afterwards appeared 
that she knew nothing of what had happened, and 
thought bitterly that she had been deserted and 
left alone on board the cutter. 

For days—I am not prepared to say how many— 
the poor thing remained a prisoner in the hold, with 
nothing to eat and nothing to drink, and actually 
was reduced to licking the moisture olf a pane of 
glass. 
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Ultimately tlie cutter ran on shore on a small 
islaitd otr the coast of Norway. The circumstances 
were almost miraculous, for the Norwegians said 
afterwards that they would liave been afraid to 
navigate a boat between the rocks. As the cutter 
ground'jd at higli water, sin.' was left almost dry 
Avhen the tide went down. 'I'wo l)oys discovered 
her, and seeing nobody on l)o;ird, waded out to her ; 
and what was tlieir astonishnumt to lind an old lady 
in the hold, w ho could not s])ealv a word of their 
language. However, they rail <»lf .aud got assistance, 
and sh(^ was sidely la.nded iii Norway. 

The isla.ud is only !i few mih'S to the north of 
Aalsund, mid I have frequmitly passed it on my 
way to Ti'iMidhjem. 

An into.'preter was fotclied from Aalsund, and 
then the poor old lady told her story, and was 
ultimately restored to her liome. 

As s()On as this adventui'e became known, Elizabeth 
was otfered a, sum of mom.iy by some enterprising 
company to exhibit herself in ])ublic ; this she most 
indignantly refused to do. 

One of the most interesting episodes in my life, 
which [ gi’eatly value, and now record, was being 
present at the Veterans' Pai ade held at Edinburgh 
Castle in L‘)03, when the King himself met us in 
the informal manner which showed his confidence in 
his old soldiers. 

I should like to relate mv personal experiences of 
the day, which was haiUd witli so gi eat a paide and 
excitement by the veteran soldiers of the British 
Empjire. 
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I went up to Edinburgh on the morning of 
May 3, and found that romantic city in a state of 
the wildest excitement as I walked towards the 
Castle, with the eleveit decorations recording my 
military career pinned on to my frock-coat for the 
occasion. 

At the entrance to the. Castle Parade I had to 
show my pennit, with name, etc., recorded on it, and 
then, and not till then, could I pass in to the Crown 
Square, where the King was to receive us. There I 
found Sergeant-Major Masterson, late of the Scots 
Greys, on whose capable shoulders all tlio burden of 
the detail of the arrangements had fallen.; in fact, it 
was mainly owing to his exertions that the proposal 
to hold such a review had been placed before Sir 
Archibald Hunter, and especially before the Marquis 
of Tullibardine, without whose ardent support the 
matter could not have been carried through. 

Masterson deserves high praise for the inde¬ 
fatigable manner in which he, with Miss Masterson 
as secretary, worked night and day to collect Ifom 
all parts of the country the body of veterans who 
composed the parade. 

On arrival at the Crown Court, I found Masterson 
hard at work arranging the men, with a long list in 
his hand. 

I was placed at the right of the line in consequence 
of my representing the oldest veteran on the jiarade, 
being the only officer (or man) who had been thi'ough 
the first great Sikh War under Sir Hugh Gough. 

I, however, yielded my place to General Burroughs, 
late of the 93rd, and to two other Generals. 
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Th(! a]’X‘aiigement thus made was sadly marred 
by Colouel Duff finding' it necessary to change the 
order of tlie jxarade from its position at the Banquet¬ 
ing Hall to the far end of tlie Crown Court; this 
lesulted in what looked almost like a rout for the 
veterans, who were hustled up into an irregular mob 
some fou]’ or five deep ; tlie roll-call was, as a matter 
of course, quite upset. 

The rest of tlie s(]uai‘e remained quite empty, 
there being no Geuerals or staff present, and so we 
stood patiently waiting, when into the square a 
carriage and pair drove quietly, the scariet liveries 
of the coachman and single footman alone denoting 
the presence of our King and of the Queen; they 
drove so close to me that 1 had to step back to avoid 
the wheel. 

Their .Majesties, stepping down, entered the 
Banqueting Hall by the north door, and having 
inspected the regalia of Bcxitland (which had been 
brought down from the upjier room, where it is 
gener'ally kept), over whlcli four sergeants of High¬ 
landers mounted guard, their Majesties came out 
of the further door, and, all alone, the King walked 
across towards us—I was going to say, t-he right of 
the ‘line,’ but this had, alas! in consequence of the 
alteration of position, turned into a ‘crowd’ of 
vetei'ans. Her Majesty entered the cari'iage and 
I'emalned there quietly, while (the staff having by 
this time arrived) an olficer, list in hand, presented 
us one by one to His Majesty. Unfoi’tuirately, the 
former appeared not to be able to read the list, and 
I was greeted, when my turn for presentation came, 
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by j), peremptory command to me to call out my own 
name, and almost before I had time to acknowdedffe 
the most gracious bow from my King, he was hurried 
on to the next on the roll; thus His Majesty had 
no time given to say a word to his old officers. 

The King then proceeded down the line, saying a 
kind word to, and shaking hands with, those of the 
men he recognised. 

Thus ended what was a very successful parade 
(in spite of the confusion at the last moment owing 
to its change on the ground), and a stirring ex¬ 
perience—one not likely to forgotten—a unique 
roll-call. 
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LIST OF CllIMEAN AND INDIAN MUTINY VETEBANS 
PEESENT ON THE OCCASION OF HIS MAJESTY’S 
STATIC VISIT TO EDINBUECII, MAY, 1903. 


Gi neral BuiTOiigii.-?, C.l:. /);ird Rcgiim'.iit. 

Gciior.’il Spi'ott, Stuff, 91st Regiment. 

Major-General D. Briggs, I’lengal Staff. 

Colonel J. I’. Robertson, C. B., 31st Ri!gimenL. 

Colonel Hare, Cist Regiment. 

Colonel H. R. WOHamson, Coldstream Guard,s. 

Colonel J. II. ^Middleton, 9ffrd R(!giment. 

Ciiiitain G. Grant, 9‘ird Regiment, 

Captain Seton, 82nd Regiment. 

Ciiplaiu \V. Blackwood, 71st Regiment. 

*( aptEi.n Bm'goyiie, 9:-lrd Regimojit. 

Ai my Chaplain Rev. lir. Campbell, Chaplain’s Department. 
Auny Chaplain Rov. H. Dreunan, Chaplain’s Department. 
*Majoc R. Chalmers, Scots Fuailior Gnurds. 

*( apti.:,n Watt, 9'2nA Regiment, 
liiontenaiu Spvott, Royal Scots Greys. 


lioi/al A'awj and Naval Rencrvv. 

A.S. A. jr Donald, Pury. 

A.S. A. Anderson, Leopard. 

Chief Ollicot C. Bottrill, Tm- 
falyar. 

A.S. A. Hepli.nn, lioilnctj. 

Chief Oliicer G. Williams, Coast¬ 
guard. 

Colour-S n'gt. S. Condon, R.M.A. 
Pte. T. Wriglt, R.M.L.I. 

A.S. G. Campbell, Naval Reserve, 

Royal h orse Artillery. 

Gunner II. F.dconer. 

,, 1’. Cl.almm's, 

4f/) Dr'iyoov, Guards. 
Farrier-Majoi J. ’iVhitcmali. 

Pte. E. I'errij. 


(>/7/. Drayoon Guard,s. 
Sergt. E. Lane. 

1st Dragoons. 

Pte. J. Corbett. 

„ J. Clark. 

Royal Scots Greys. 

Q.M.S. .1. Master.son. 

Sei'gt, .1. Sinclair. 

,, It. Hunter, 

Corpl. I’. Rileliie. 

Pte. ,1. Crawford. 

.1. Christie. 

J. Drysdalo. 

A. Gray. 

J. Hamilton. 

W. Hamilton. 

W. Hammond. 

W. Jackson. 


Unavoidably alwitil. 
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fitli Inniskillings. 
Pte. J. Little. 

nth li.I. Hussars. 

Pte. W. G. J. Fulton. 

,, W. Hunter. 

9t7i Lancers. 
Sergt. Chester. 


Land Transport. 

Sergt. A. Hodge. 

Pte. J. Grierson. 

„ D. Hunter. 

„ .T. Simpson. 

,, J. Anderson. 

Grenadier Guards. 
Pte. D. Gordon. 

Scots Fusilier Guards 


lath Light Dragoons. 

Pte. G. Gibson 

Lancers. 

Pte. .T. B. Gentle. 

Bogal Artillery. 

Brig.-Sorgt.-Major R. Boll. 
Batt.-Sergt.-Major D. M’Honald. 
„ „ R. M’Donald. 

„ „ „ R. White. 

Sergt. J. Davidson. 

„ W. Goodall. 

„ R. Hammond. 

Bombardier W. Taylor. 

S.S. T. Larmour. 

Gunner Allan. 

„ A. Brodie. 

„ ,T. Burrell. 

,, G. P. Chissell. 

„ G. Gunn. 

„ J. Hendry. 

,, J. Milne. 

„ ,T. Rainsden. 

„ T. Smith. 

,, G. Tear. 

,, E. Bolton. 

„ .T. Gray. 

„ R. Paisley. 

„ J. Russell. 

„ J. Peters. 

„ W. Bullert. 

„ G. Bae. 

„ J. Conway. 

Boyal Engineers. 

Pte. ,T. Impet. 

,, W. Lang. 

„ G. Beaton. 


Sergt. P. Adams. 

,, Machray. 

„ D. M’Beth. 

Bte. J, Clark. 

D. Falconer. 

A. M’Farlane, 

W. Smith. 

W. Wood. 

.T, Martin, 

D. Thomson. 

J. Wylie. 

J. Rugg. 

Boyal Scots. 

Sergt. R. Robinson. 

.Pte. P. M’Donald. 

„ T. I‘rice. 

,, .T. Sullivan. 

„ W. Cassidy. 

„ J. Molloy. 

„ R. Green. 

„ J. Lundie. 

,, J. Morley. 

,, D. Robertson. 

,, P. Nagle. 

,, W. Stephen. 

„ P. Rooney. 

,, T. Agnew. 

4th Foot. 

Pte. A. Martin. 

,, J. Harding. 

9th Foot. 
Pte. W. M’Gill. 

14t7i Foot. 
Sergt. O. Mure. 

15th Foot. 

Colour.-Sergt. J. Austin. 
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'iHth Foot, 

Pto. A. ('hrislic. 

‘lUtt:. I'ool. 

I’tc. J. C inniivan. 

21 Scoin Fuailiers. 
8oi'gt. J. Clarh. 

Pte. J. Black. 

„ J. Goli'rcy. 

,, ,T. Kcynclda. 

,, T. Maido, 

„ M. Finn. 

25(/t Foot. 

Pte. G. Mure. 


I I’tc. J. Bryson. 

., \V. Gruickshanks. 

,, It. Downio. 

A. Dnirjitnond. 

„ B. Fenwick. 

„ A. Hiit-.saeli. 

,, 1), i^PCnlloch. 

„ .r. M’Kennie. 

„ H. M’Jiachlan. 
i „ A. Mill. 

., B. Paterson. 

,, .f. Sharkey. 

„ .T. Weir. 

,, .1- Watt 

, „ .1. Gibb. 

,, G. Knowles. 

W. Dick. 


28t7i. Foot. 
Pte. T. Anthony. 

<10(4 Fool. 
Pte. T. Diinloi). 

„ A. Finlay. 

iliVr.J Foot. 
■Plo. Ketlei'ick. 

mil', Foot. 
Pte. W. Boyce. 

t\7t!i Foot. 



Colour-Sergt. J. Rodgers. ' i i'Cti 


39tli Foot. 
Pte. J. Tra> nor. 

iOtl' Foot. 
Porpl. D. M’Lcod. 

list Foot. 

Sorgt. W. Humphries. 
Pte. W. Cook. 

„ .1. Kelly. 

,, P. Dunn. 

,, P. Ilagijan. 

4‘ZhiI Foot. 

Sergt.-Major ,T. Steven. 
Sorgt. J. Dickson 
„ J. Lillie. 

Corpl. A. M’Robbie, 


I mil Foot. 

j Pte. A. M Iveuiiie. 

I 

I 49t4 l''ool. 

, Seri't. G. Pirown. 
i Pte. A. Boak. 

; „ W. Hofforon. 

1 

j F'oot. 

I Pte. E. Kane. 

I 

I 55(4 Foot. 

i Sergt. .Stca<hiian. 

' Pto. T. M'Williams. 

„ .1. O'Leary. 

„ ,T. Stirling. 

„ J. Stanley. 
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60th Biflen and Miji/i Brit/adi;. 

Sergt. W. Hill, 

Pto. J. Barclay, 

„ .J. Clark, 

„ J. Eobortson, 

„ E, Yarley, 

„ Young, 

Olst Foot. 

Pte, J, Collins, 

„ J, Kobertson, 

6'Ard Fool. 

Pto, E, M’Nanamara, 

„ J, M’Cabe. 

70tJi. Fool. 

Pte, E, Eobortson, 

71st Foot, 

Colour,-Sorgt, I), Ferguson. 
Payiuaster-Ser^'t. W, Pholps. 
Sergt. Beveridge. 

„ H. Martin. 

,, AV. Nairn. 

„ P. Siiiatt. 

Pto. W. Black. 

„ J. Brown. 

„ R. Campbell. 

,, J. Danson. 

W. Dowiiie. 

,, J. Badie. 

,, A. Piskcn. 

,, J. Gardiner. 

,, J. Gibbons. 

„ A. Hutton. 

„ J. Marr. 

„ E. Mills. 

,, A. Mackay, 

,, A. Taylor. 

,, J. Y'oung. 

,, .T. Smith. 

„ J. M'Neill. 

„ G. MTntosh. 

„ \V. Oats. 

,, J. Downie. 

72nd Foot. 

Sergt. J. MTntosh. 

Gorpl, J. Caskie. 

Pte. E. Cameron. 

„ A. Chisholm. 

,, M. Christie. 


i I'te. J. Duncan, 
j „ P. Ford. 

; „ A. Forrest, 

i „ .1. S. Gardner. 

I „ G. Gyde. 
j „ ,T. Murray. 

: „ AV. Pullar. 

! „ ,T. Stewart. 

I „ J. Stewart. 

„ J. AV^ellings. 

I „ J. Deralay. 

1 „ A. M’Kenzie. 

j „ AV. Burton. 

I „ J. M’Guiro. 

„ .1. Grant. 

„ AV. Eamsay. 

„ D. Sutherland, 

'i „ A. Laing. 

I 7ith Fool. 

j Pto. .T. Fairfoul. 
j „ E. M’Alister. 

I 77th Fool. 

} Pte. D. M’Konzie. 
i „ Thomson. 

7Sih .Fool. 

Sorgt.-Major .T, Pocock. 
Bandmaster J. A. Bunco. 
Colour-Sergt. E. Brownlee. 
Lance-Sergt. Laurie. 

Pte. D. Ramage. 

„ D. Eussoll. 

„ ,T. B. Thomson. 

„ .J, Foloy. 

79t/i Foot. 
Sorgt.-Major S. Currie. 
Q.M.S. .r, Knight. 

„ .1. M'Keniiie. 

Colour-Sergt. S. AAtells. 

„ J. M’Pherson. 

Sorgt. E. Henderson. 

„ E. Jrvino, 

„ H. M'Kay. 
i Lanco-Sergt, 3. Anderson. 

I Corpi, E. Martin, 
i Piper J. Hendrio. 

I Pte. ,T. Arthur, 
i „ J. Brown. 

„ P. Cameron. 

, „ AV, Gilchrist. 
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Pto, P. Gray. 

„ T. I Cunter. 

„ T. ICa.stit. 

,, J. Il'VitK!, 

,, A. Korr. 

,, J. Melville. 

„ T. M ’Dotiald. 

,, J. M'Phersoii. 

„ 1). Peid. 

,, M. Gtew.jrt. 

„ W. 11'. TGfer. 

,, B. 'J hoiiLfon. 

,, W. Gtews.rt. 

,, B. \ erne ’. 

,, J. Clellard. 

,, .T. Stark. 

„ .1. B. Kidd. 

„ J. M iirrav. 

„ W. Uosr" 

„ B. Bobcrtson. 

8()(/(. Foot. 

Pte. M. liPPhcrann. 

,, M. ( arm i chad. 

mFFoof. 
Pte. D. Copdind. 

9(1'1/, Foot. 

Pto. .T. Gibrret’ 

„ P. Grei«: 

,, A. LivingHton. 

,, J. M'Garry. 

9Bt Foot. 
Pte. J. M Peake. 

92,1 (Z Foot. 

Coloiir-Sergt. d. Gilmour. 
Drum-Major '[. Walker. 
Corpl. W. Stoddart. 

„ T. Dra'vbell. 

Pte. W. Ccuickahank. 

„ D.MEwen. 

,, A. Boss. 

,, J. Eankir e. 

,, Strathdee. 

„ B. King. 

„ J. Brownlee. 

„ J. Crawfotd. 


Q‘A) d Foot. 

; Sergt.-.Major J. Motion. 

Drum-Major J. Battray. 
I Golour-Sergt. 3. Hutton. 

Sergt. D. M’Broom. 

! „ A. (.diristie. 

„ W. Fulton. 

' „ 1''. I\I tirpliy. 

„ G. Martin. 

,, .7. Cook. 

„ .1. Bryce. 

„ .7. Cobb. 

„ T. Collins. 

„ .7. Criglrton, 

„ .7. Dickson, 

,. 71. Douglas. 

,, B. Douglas. 

„ I'l. Sago. 

„ B, Wliittakoi. 
Corpl. W. Falkncr. 

I „ W. M’Kay. 

1 ,, ^Vright. 

i Bandsman W. W'’ebatcr. 
j Pte. T. Abbot. 

„ Baird. 

,, B, Brash. 

I ,, A. ]''crgu.son. 

I „ AV. Fra.ser. 

,, .7. Gillespie. 

I W. Gillespie. 

; ., B. (irecn. 

i „ J. 7>. Maxwell. 

I „ J. Morris. 

I „ H. Morrison. 

„ B. Munro. 

„ D. M’Donald. 

„ .7. M’Donald. 

„ .1>. M’Intosli. 

„ .7. M’Intosli. 

„ l>. M'Kemiie. 

„ M’Kumiie. 

„ .7. M’J)ougall. 

I ., A. Bougli. 

: AV. Uussdl. 

i ,, .7. Stirling. 

,, J. Sliophord. 

I .7. Taylor. 

. .7. Watson. 

„ B. Cunningham. 

„ ,r. Dutr. 

„ J. Morrison. 

„ .J. Monereiffe. 

„ A. Miuto. 
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Pte. S. Gunn. 

,, IL Jirarul. 
tiray. 

„ D. Cameron. 

„ A. Keddio. 

„ A. Cameron. 

„ H Anderson. 

„ ,T. Hutton. 

„ G. Campbell. 

Foot. 

rte. .T. Flynn, 
j',, S. Beverlej". 
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! With Foot. 

I Pte. 13. Wolfe. 

I 104t7). Foot. 

Colour-Sergt. P. M'Guire. 

3rd Bengal. 
Pte. B. Munn. 

„ VV. Wriglit. 

I Bengal Artiller/f. 

] Pte. .T. Smith, 
j Madrax ArtiUeri/. 

Pte. J. Co.ssar. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s 

List of New Books. 

THE REMINISCENCES OF 
LADY DOROTHY NEVILL 

Edited hy her Son, RALPH NEVILL. 

Demy Hvo, With Portvait. 15s. net. 

There arc veiy few persons living whose knowledge of English 
Society is, literally, so extensive and peculiar as Lady Dorothy 
Nevill’s, and fewer still whose recollections of a period extending 
from the day of the postchaise to that of the motor-car are as graphic 
and entertaining as hers. In the course of her life she ha.s met 
almost every distinguished representative of literature, politics and 
art, and abemt many of them she has anecdotes to tell which have 
never before bee’n made public. She has much to say of her intimate 
friends of an earlier day—Disraeli, the second Duke of Wellington, 
Bernal Osbo''ne, Lord Ellenborough, and a dozen others—while a 
multitude ol' more modern personages pass in procession across her 
light-hearted pages. 

There are cui ious domestic details of her early life, such as the 
number of hrea\fasti to which she went in her first London season, 
which can hardly have been more recently than 1844 , or the composi¬ 
tion and equipment of the cavalcade of retainers without which her 
father, the third Earl of Orford, ‘ in his nankeen shorts and beauti¬ 
fully embroidered waistcoat,’ thought it unseemly to travel abroad. 
Lady Dorothy l as taken, and still takes, an interest in every con¬ 
ceivable subject, from old English furniture to the Primrose League, 
which may be said to have originated at her table. 

A reproduction of a recent cr.ayon portrait by M. Cayron is given 
as frontispiece. 

LONDON; EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET. W. 
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PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND 
ANECDOTES OF AN OLD OFFICER. 


By Colonel JAMES P. ROBERTSON, C.B. 

Demy 8vo. With Portraits. 12 s. 6 d. net. 

The phrase ‘ a charmed life ’ is hackneyed, but it may be used 
with peculiar appropriateness to describe Colonel Robertson’s 
military career. ‘ The history of my nose alone,’ says the cheery 
old soldier in his Preface, ‘would fill a chapter,’ and, indeed, not 
only his nose, but his whole body, seem to have spent their time in, 
at all events, running a risk of being seriously damaged in every 
possible way. The book, in fact, is simply full of fine confused 
fighting and hair-breadth escapes. 

Joining the 31 st Regiment in 1 ^ 42 , Colonel Robertson took part 
in the Sutlej Campaign from Moodkee to Sobraon. He wa^’ in the 
Crimea, and tliroughout the Mutiny he commanded a regiment of 
Light Cavalry, doing repeatedly the most gallant service. The 
incidents of life in Ireland and the Ionian Islands during the in¬ 
tervals of peace are worthy of ‘ Charles O’Malley,’ and are described 
with something of Lever's raciness of touch. 

WESTERN TIBET AND THE 
BRITISH BORDERLAND. 

By CHARLES A. SHEERING, M.A.. F.R.G.S., 

Indian Civil 9i-:i<vice j Deputy Commissionek ok Almora. 

Royal 8ao. With Illustrations, Maps and Sketches. 21 s. net. 

During the last few years Tibet, wrapped through the centuries 
kn mystery, has been effectively ‘ opened up ’ to the gaze of the 
Western world, and already the reader has at his disposal an 
enormous mass of information on the country and its inhabitants. 
But there is in Western Tibet a region which is still comparatively 
little known, which is especially sacred to the Hindu and Buddhist, 
and in which curious myths and still more curious manners abound ; 
and it is of this portion of the British Borderland, its government, and 
the religion and customs of its peoples, that Mr. Sherring writes. 

The book contains a thrilling account by Dr. T. G. Longstaff, 
M.B., F.R.G.S., of an attempt to climb Gurla Mandhata, the highest 
mountain in Western Tibet, with two Swiss guides. 
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ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY. 

an account of tbe jFicst mission sent bg tbe amcrtcan ©overnment 
to tbe iRtng of iktiige. 

By ROBERT P. SKINNER, 

COMMISSIONRK TO APYSStNiA, I903<1904 : AMERICAN CoNSUI.-GeNKRAI-J FEI.T.OW OF THE 
AMKR CAN <iKOGRAl*IIlCAL SOCIETY; SOCI DOIJ FeLMIRIGE. 

Demy 8i/o. With numerous Illustrations and Map. 12 s. 6d. net. 

The object of this American Mission to the Emperor Menelik 
was to negotiate a commercial treaty. The Mission was extremely 
well received, and the expedition appears to have been a complete 
success. The picture drawn by Mr. Skinner of the Abyssinians and 
their ruler is an exceedingly agi-eeable one; and his notes on this 
land of grave faces, elaborate courtesy, classic tone, and Biblical 
civilization, its history, politics, language, literature, religion, and 
trade, are full of interest; there are also some valuable hints on the 
organization and equipment of a caravan. 


HOUSEBOAT DAYS IN CHINA. 

By J. O. P. BLAND. 

Dsmy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 

The author is a very prominent member of the British community 
at Shanghai, and a well-known authority on China. His account of 
houseboat hcjlidays is extremely entertaining, and is illustrated with 
specially-drawn .sketches. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

MY MEMOIRS. 

By HENRI STEPHAN DE BLOWITZ. 

Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 6s. 

The remarkable interest aroused by the publication of these 
unique memoirs of the late Paris Correspondent of The Times has 
suggested that art edition more easily within the reach of the general 
public will be welcomed. 
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THE PRINCES OF ACHAIA AND THE 
CHRONICLES OF MOREA. 

B StuOH Of 6reece in tbc nibble Bges, 

By Sir RENNELL RODD, G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., C.B., 

H.M. Envoy ExTKAOKniNAKV ANt> Minister Plenii'OTbntiary to Sweden and Norway ; 

Author ok ‘ Customs and Eore ok Modern Greece/ ‘ Feda, and other Poems/ 

‘ The Unickown Madonna/ ‘ Haleads of the Fleet,’ etc. 

Demy 8m. With Illustrations and Map. 

In this important and masterly work Sir Rennell Rodd deals 
with a curiously interesting and fascinating subject which has never 
been treated of in English, though a few scanty notices of the 
period may be found. It is gratifying to know that the British 
School in Athens, which has done so much for classical archmology, 
has of late turned its attention to the Byzantine and Frankish 
remains in the Morea. Meanwhile this book will fill a great blank 
in the historical knowledge of most people. 


INDIVIDUAL OWNERSHIP 
AND THE GROWTH OF MODERN 
CIVILIZATION. 

Being a Translation of Henri de Tourville’s ‘ Histoire de la 
Formation Particulariste,’ by MAISIE G. LOCH. 

Demy 8vo. 

The articles which are here presented in the form of a volume 
were contributed by the author to the French periodical La Science 
Sociale over a period of six years ending in February, 1903. His 
death occurred within a few days of his completing the work. 
M. de Tourville, after showing that the transformation of the 
communal into the particuiarist family took place in Scandinavia, 
and was largely due to the peculiar geographical character of the 
Western slope, traces the development of modern Europe from the 
action of the particuiarist type of society upon the fabric of Roman 
civilization. 
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THE AFTERMATH OF WAR. 

Ilii account o( tbc IRcpatrlatton of asoero anO IWativcs tn tbe ©raitflc 

IRlvcr aolong. 

By G. B. BEAK, 

Demy 8 in. IVit/i Illiisirations and Map. 12s. 6 d. net. 

The author, after serving nearly two and a half years in the South 
African War, was appointed Assistant Secretary of the Orange 
River Colony Repatriation Department, and subsequently Assistant 
Director of Relief under the Government. His information is thus 
not only first-hf.nd but unique. 

Although both were originally based on Article X. of the Terms 
of Vereeniging, the scheme of repatriation carried out in the Orange 
River Colony dirlered entirely in detail from that adopted in the Trans¬ 
vaal. Mr. Beale begins by pointing out the causes whir.h led to the 
policy of clearance and concentration and describing the effect of that 
policy. He next dtials with the arrangements made for the return 
of the prisoner; of war and the supply of everything necessary to 
enable the pecjde to resume their normal avocations. He shows 
how the unprecedented drought in which the difficulties of the work 
culminated led to the necessity of continuing the relief organization 
after the repatriation proper had been carried out, and discusses the 
questions oi' claims, compensation, and loans. 

The book is illu.strated with some extremely interesting photo¬ 
graphs. _ 

PATROLLERS OF PALESTINE. 

By the Rev. HASKETT SMITH, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

E.iiTOli >F ‘ ^l[Il<RAY‘^i Hanuhook to Syria and 1902 ; 

Author oh < Foh God and Humanity : a Roma' ci- ok Mount C^armki.,’ ‘ Thk Divine 
)' I’H’HANY,' ‘ Calvakv and thk 'I owb ok Christ,’ etc. 

Large crown Svo. With Illiisirations. los. 6 d. 

The late Mr. Haskett Smith was a well-known authority on the 
Holy Land, and in this book he personally conducts a typical party 
of English tourists to some of the more important sites hallowed by 
tradition. (Dn t ie way, much interesting information is imparted in 
the course of conversation between the Sheikh (as the author calls 
himself) and his “ tribe,’ and many apparent difficulties in the Bible 
are swept away by his enlightened explanations. 
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LETTERS OF 

GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, 

D.C.L., LL.D., Hon. Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Arranged by his Daughter, LUCY CRUMP. 

Demy Svo. With Portraits. 12s. 6 d. net. 

Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s ‘ Letters ’ form, with a few connecting links 
written by his daughter, an autobiography whose charm lies in its 
intimate portrayal of a character which was, in its curious intensity, 
at once learned, tender, and humorous. He wrote as he talked, and 
his talk was famous for its fund of anecdote, of humour, of deep 
poetic feeling, of vigorous literary criticism, and no less vigorous 
political sentiment. As an Oxford undergraduate, he was one of the 
founders, together with Mr. Swinburne, Prof. A. V. Dicey, and 
Mr. James Bryce, of the Old Mortality Club. He was intimately 
connected also with the Pre-Raphaelites. At college, at home, on 
the Continent, or in America, everywhere he writes with the pen of 
one who observes everything, and who could fit all he saw that was 
new into his vast knowledge of the past. His editions of ‘ Boswell’s 
Johnson,’ of ‘Johnson’s Letters,’ and ‘The Lives of the Poets’ 
have passed into classical works. But that his writings were not 
exclusively Johnsonian is abundantly shown by such books as the 
Letters of Hume, Swift, General Gordon, and Rossetti, as well as 
by his ‘ Life of Sir Rowland Hill,’ his ‘ History of Harvard 
University,’ and various collections of essays. 


LETTERS TO A GODCHILD 

ON THE CATECHISM AND CONFIRMATION. 

By ALICE GARDNER, 

Associate and Lecturer of Newnham Coi-lbge, Cambpidge ; Author of ‘Friends ok the 
Olden Time,’ ‘Theodore of Stodium,’ etc. 

Foolscap %vo. 2s. 6 d. net. 

This series of actual Letters written to an actual Godchild on the 
subject of Confirmation is intended for parents and teachers who 
either feel that some of the instruction to be derived from the 
Catechism is obscured by archaism of style and thought, or who 
desire something in the way of a supplement to the Catechism. It 
is not intended to take the place of works of formal religious in¬ 
struction. 
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TRANSLATIONS INTO LATIN AND 
GREEK VERSE. 

By H. A. J. MUNRO, 

SoMETiMi: Fei.i.ow of Trinity College, and Professor of Latin in the University 

UK CAMItKIlXiK. 

With a Prefatory Note by J. D. DUFF, 

Fei.i.ow of Tkiniiy Cou-iaitc, Camisrid(;e. 


Medium Svo. With a Portrait. 6s. net. 

These translations were originally printed for private circulation in 
the autumn of 1884, a few months before the author’s death. They 
were never published, and for years past the price asked for the 
book second-hand has been high. It has therefore been decided, 
with the consent of Munro’s representatives, to reprint the work, so 
that those who tire interested in Latin Verse aneb in Munro may 
acquire a copy at a reasonable price. A few slight changes have 
been introduc ed from Munro’s own copy of the book. Some of the 
translations \vere printed separately before 1884, but these were 
much changed before their second appearance. Two, which were 
found among Munro’s papers, have been added ; one of them, from 
Scott, has no;, it is believed, been printed before. 

Munro’s verses are not a mere cento of tags from the classics, 
dovetailed together with more or less ingenuity. The severity of his 
method leads at times to a certain baldness; but at other times, 
when he is inspired by his English, and writing in a favourite metre, 
the result is something not easily distinguishable from an original 
work of art. 


NEW EDITION, ENTIRELY REWRITTEN. 

PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 

By C. LLOYD MORGAN, LL.D., F.R.S., 

Principal ok University College, Bristol ; 

Author of ‘ The Sfring-s ok Conduct,’ ‘ Haiht and Instinct,’ etc. 

Crown Sw. 4s. 6d. 

For this edition, Professor Lloyd Morgan has entirely rewritten, 
and very considerably enlarged, his well-known work on this impor¬ 
tant subject. He has, in fact, nractically made a new book of it. 
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MISREPRESENTATIVE WOMEN, 

AND OTHER VERSES. 

By HARRY GRAHAM, 

Au’i HOK OK ‘Ruthlkss R11YMK.S FOR Hfarti-F.ss Homes,' MIai-raos of the Poek War, 

‘ MiSKHi'KfcSENTAi'ivE Men,' ‘Fiscal Eallads,' ‘Verse and Worse,’ etc. 

Foolscap 4^a. With Ilhislmiions by Dan Savre Groesbeck. 5s. 

Admirers of Captain Graham’s ingenious and sarcastic verse will 
welcome this fresh instalment, which contains, among the ‘ other 
verses,' a number of ‘ Poetic Paraphrases ’ and ‘ Open Letters ’ to 
popular authors. 

THE LAND OF PLAY. 

By MRS. GRAHAM WALLAS, 

Crown 8 vo. With Illustrations by Gilbert James. 3s. 6d. 

The four stories which make up this delightful children’s book are 
entitled ‘Luck-Child,’ ‘The Princess and the Ordinary Little Girl,’ 
‘ Professor Green,’ and ‘ A Position of Trust.’ 

A SONG-GARDEN FOR CHILDREN. 

a Collection ot Cbll&ten’s Songs 

Adapted from the French and German by 
HARRY GRAHAM and ROSA NEWMARCH. 

The Music Edited and Arranged by 
NORMAN O’NEILL. 

Imperial 8w. Paper Covers, 2s. 6d. net. 

Cloth '^ilt. 4s. 6d. net. 

This is a charming collection of forty-three French and German 
songs for children translated and adapted by Capt. Graham and 
Mrs. Newmarch. It includes nine songs arranged by J. Brahms for 
the children of Robert and Clara Schumann. 
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Crown Hvo. 6 s, each. 

THE LADY ON 
THE DRAWINGROOM FLOOR. 

By M. E. COLERIDGE, 

Authok of ‘ 'I’ut KiN(; with Twf» Kaci-s,’ ‘Thi- Kikkv Dawn,' ‘Thk Shadow on the Wali,,’ 

i!'. re. 


OCCASION'S FORELOCK 

By VIOLET A. SIMPSON, 

Aji'hoc- of ‘Thk IIonnkt Conm'IRatoks,* ‘']’hk Sovereign Power,' etc- 


THE BASKET OF FATE. 

By SIDNEY PICKERING, 

Author ok ‘ verity,' ‘The Key ok Paradise,' etc. 


QITCKSILVER AND FLAME. 

By ST, JOHN LUCAS, 

Author ok ‘The Arsuuo Rkrentanck. 

THE MILLMASTER. 

By C. HOLMES CAUTLEY. 


Crown Hvo. gs. 

CONCERNING PAUL AND 
FIAMMETTA. 

By L. ALLEN MARKER, 

With a Preface by KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 

'One cif the most genuine " treats ' which has come in our way for a long time 
in the or.ler (i: ijocks relating to children.’^-IfoirW. 
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POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1906. 

By Sir F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 

Super royal 4^0. 6s. net. 

The change of Government, with the con.sequent variety of political 
topics, very greatly enhances the attraction of this new volume of 
cartoons by ‘ Sir F. C. G.,’ whose well-earned honour has been the 
subject of congratulation on all sides. If the increased acerbity of 
political relations is found to be slightly reflected in these later car¬ 
toons, the many fresh and interesting studies are no less happily 
handled than those produced under the Conservative regime. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

IN A GLOUCESTER'SHIRE GARDEN. 

By the REV. HENRY N. ELLACOMBE, M.A. 

Crown Hvo. With Plwtogramm Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. 

A TREASURY OF MINOR BRITISH 
POETRY. 

Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by Prof. J. CHURTON 
COLLINS. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE QUEEN’S POOR. 

3Lffe as tbcg flitb ft In iTown anb Country. 

By M. LOANE, 

Croim 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

OPINIONS ON THE FORMER EDITION. 

■ It is a book which is not only a mine of humorous stories, quaint sayings, and 
all that web of anecdote and quick repartee which sweetens a life at the best 
limited and austere. It is also a study in which common-sense mingles with 
sympathy in a record of intimate relationship with the problems of poverty.’— 
Daily News. 

Sir Arthoh Clay, Bart., says of this book : ‘ I have had a good deal of ex¬ 
perience of''relief” work, and I have never yet come across a book upon the 
subject of the "poor ” which shows such true insight and such a grasp of reality 
in descr ibing the life, habits, and mental attitude of our poorer fellow-citizens. . . . 
The wh ole book is not only admirable from a common-sense point of view, but it is 
extrem ely pleasant and interesting to read, and has the great charm of humour.’ 
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A HUNTING CATECHISM. 

By COLONEL R. F. MEYSEY-THOMPSON, 

Author lf ‘Reminiscences of the Course* viie Camp, and the Chase,' *A Fishino 
Catechism,' ani> ‘ A Siiootino Catechism.' 

Foolscap 8t)o. 3s. 6d. net. 

This, the third of Colonel Meysey-Thompson’s invaluable hand¬ 
books, ■will appeal to hunting men as strongly as the previous 
volumes did to lovers of rod and gun. The information given is 
absolutely practical, and is conveyed, for the most part, in the form 
of Question and Answer. The arrangement is especially calculated 
to facilitate easy reference. 


AT THE WORKS. 

B Stubfi ot a flortb Countvg Cotuii. 

By LADY BELL, 

Ai thor op ‘Tme Dean ok Sr, Patrick’s,' ‘The AicmrER,’ etc., etc. 

Crown 8fo. 6s. 

In this little book Lady Bell has entered upon a new branch of 
literature. It is not a novel, but a description of the industrial and 
social condition of the ironworkers of the North Country. 


THREE LITTLE COOKS. 

By LUCY CRUMP. 

With Illustrations by Gektrude M. Bradley. 

Crown 8 vo. 2 s. 6d. 

'Wliere, we aj'ain ask, can we 6nd a successor to Miss Edgeworth ? Till some 
few months ago we should have answered this enquiry mournfully with the one 
word " Nowhere.” But the reading of Mrs. Lucy Crump’s “Three Little Cook.s " 
must ronvuice the most confirmed sceptic that the spirit of Maria Edgeworth, 
though in a slightly modernized and even improved lorm, still lives amongst u.s. 
The aim of this charming little book would assuredly meet with Maria’s warmest 
approi al. Its aim is to provide lessons in cookery for the young.’— Spictalor. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

THE 

CHURCH AND COMMONWEALTH. 

Zbe Wisitation Cbargee of tbc 1?l0bt IRcv. ©eorge TRlbblng, ®. 5 )., 
jflrst ®i0bop of Southwell. 

Collected and Edited by his Wife, Lady LAURA RIDDING. 
Demy Svo. los. 6 d. net. 

' The book is one which will repay study, and it cannot but exert a wholesome 
influence. It may be recoir nended to all sorts and conditions of the clergy, and 
deserves the attention of all thoughtful Churcboien,’— Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION. 

By JOHN ELLIS McTAGGART, Litt.D., 

Lecturer in Moral Sciences, Tkinitv 'College, Cambridgr, 

Demy 8vo. los. 6d. net. 

■ Mr. McTaggart’s book is full of surprises, some of them very pleasant. It is 
also able, interesting, stimulating; all the more so because it is the product of 
two philosophical methods, and belongs to more than one century—connecting 
the Deism of the one with the Idealism of the other, . . . The crowning merits 
of Mr, McTaggart's style are its clean-cut explicitness, and the happy directness 
and not infrequent humour of its illustrations,’ — Tribune. 


SIR JOSHUA FITCH. 

an account of bta Xlfe anb 'Uiaorft. 

By A. L. LILLEY, M.A. 

Large crown 8vo. With Portrait. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘ Mr. Lilley is to be congratulated upon his production of a memoir which does 
justice to a notable figure in Nineteenth Century English life and thought. The 
book should be read by all who have any interest in educational questions, and 
of these it might almost be said that their number includes almost every thought¬ 
ful man and woman in the land, ’— Standard. 
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RECENTLYi? PUBLISHED. 

THROUGH INDIA WITH 
THE PRINCE. 

By G. F. ABBOTT, 

h NKiHT CoMMANIilIK (»K THli HuLLENIt 0«1>ER t)K TME SaVIOUR ; 

Authi k ok Songs op Modern Greece,' ‘The Tale dk a Touk in Macedonia, etc. 

Demy Svo. With Ulusiralions ami Map. 12s. 6 d. net. 

Though the book is 6rst in the 6eW, it is extremely probable that it will turn 
out to b( ont of the best protiuocii as a result of the royal progress. Mr. 4bbott 
writes uith knowledge, with point, and with humour, and he is not afraid to be 
outspoken.'— Obsi’mcr. 

The book has a deeper and rfiore serious interest than that of the passing 
moment, and will remain an abiding contribution to the discussion of India’s 
problem s,'—i )«ily Ch ronicle. 

THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. 

With f. Trtmslation by ClJARLltS J. BILLSON, M.A., 

CoKiu.s CiiRis’ll Coi.j.KGK, Oxford. 

2 vols. Croivu .^to. 30s, net. 

' Mr. Bills: n's tersion is at once a credit to English scholarship and a contri¬ 
bution to English literature. To read it is to come within measurable distance 
of appreciating tire greatness of Virgil. With a remarkable faithfulness to the 
original it conbint^s a spontaneity and a felicity of fihrase whicli entitle it to rank 
as poetry of 11:1 mean order .'—Manchester Cuardian. 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS DAY. 

a SttiOg of tl)c Copicnl Element in Sbahespearc anb tn tbe 
jEU3abetban snama. 

By J. A. DE ROTHSCHILD, 

TuINITV Coi.l.i'IGE, Camuridgii. 

Crown Svd. 5s. net. 

‘ An excellent piece of independent work, the object of which is tlie extracting 
from a study of Shakespeare and the contemporary dramatists an ordered picture 
of life in " something of the general colours and forms " of that lime.'— Outlook, 
‘This capi al essay will stimulate interest in an engaging line of literary 
research .'—Diily Telegraph. 
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A GUIDE TO DISEASES OF THE 
NOSE AND THROAT AND THEIR 
TREATMENT. 

By CHARLES ARTHUR PARKER, F.R.C.S. Edin. 

Demy 8vo. With 254 Illustrations, i8s. net. 

EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

‘ Ta acquire the necessary dexterity to examine a patient systemati¬ 
cally so as to overlook nothing, to recognise and put in its proper 
place the particular pathological condition found, and finally, but 
chiefly, to treat both the patient and the local abnormality success¬ 
fully, seem to me the three most important objects of a course of 
study at a special hospital. This book, which is founded on lectures 
given at the Throat Hospital with these objects in view, is now 
published in the hope of helping those who are either attending or 
have attended a short course of study at special departments or 
special Hospitals for Diseases of the Throat 3nd Nose. . . .’ 


THE DIAGNOSIS OF NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 

By PURVES STEWART, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., 

Physician to Out-PatienTsS at thb Westminster Hospital, and Joint Lkcturrr on 

AlfiDlCINE IN THE MeUICAL ScHOOL ,* PHYSICIAN TO THE ROVAL NATIONAL ORTHOPAEDIC 

Hospital; Assistant Physician to the Italian Ho.spital. 

Demy 8w. With Illustrations and Coloured Plates. 15S. net. 

This book, which is intended for the use of senior students and 
practitioners, to supplement the ordinary text-books, discusses the 
most modern methods of diagnosis of Diseases of the Nervous 
System. The substance of the work, which is illustrated by original 
diagrams and clinical photographs, nearly 200 in number, was 
originally delivered in lecture form to students at the Westminster 
Hospital and to certain post-graduate audiences in London and else¬ 
where, The subject of Nervous Diseases is approached from the 
point of view of the practical physiciar^, and the diagnostic facts are 
illustrated, as far as possible, by clinical cases. 
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THE CHEMICAL INVESTIGATION 
OF GASTRIC AND INTESTINAL 
DISEASES BY THE AID OF 
TEST MEALS. 

By VAUCrHAN HARLEY, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.P., F.C.S., 

Pi OPKS!>')R Op PaTHDLOLICAL CjII£MI.STRV, IfNIYiiRS^TS' Coi-LECiC, LONOON ; 

And FR ANCIS GOODJiODY, M.D. Duu., M.R.C.P., 

ASSI.STA^ T Pi: DFKSSDK uK P.\rHor.OtilCAI. CHEMISTRY. UNIVERSITY CdLLELP, LoNDON. 

Demy Hvo. 8s. 6d. net. 

This book apens with a description of the -method of obtaining 
gastric contents, and the estimation of the capacity of the stomach. 
The various Test Meals employed in diagnosis are next described. 
The macroscopical examination of the gastric contents and conclu¬ 
sions to be drawn on in.spection are discussed, and a short descrip¬ 
tion of the microscopical appearances follows. The chemical 
analysis of the gastric contents is then given. The Organic Diseases 
of the Stomacli are all separately described, with specimen cases of 
analysis to illustrate them. The Functional Diseases of the Stomach, 
which are mo.'O frequently met with in ordinary practice than the 
Organic Diseases, are also very fully given. The chemical methods 
employed in the investigation of Intestinal Diseases are then de¬ 
scribed with great fulness, four types of Test Meals being given. 
Among the very numerous other subjects discussed and illustrated 
are: Diarrhoea and Constipation, the chemical analysis relating to 
each being given, Intestinal Dyspepsia and Catarrh, Colitis, In¬ 
testinal Atrophy, Intestinal Ulceration, Intestinal Carcinoma, Sprue, 
or Psilosis, and Calculi. 

MIDWIFERY FOR NURSES. 

By HENRY RUSSELL ANDREWS, M.D., B.Sc. Lond., 
M.R.C.P. Lond., 

Assistant UjjSTt 'ric I’uvstcjAN am> Lectukeh to I’ujtl Mh^atves at the London 
H ut-IMTAL; ICXAMINKK TO TllE CENTRAL MlDWiVKS iioAKD. 

Cronm Svo. With Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 

This book is intended to supply the pupil midwife with all that is 
necessary to meet the requirements of the Central Midwives Board, 
and to be used as a work of reference for the certilicated midwife. 
It is meant not to l>e merely an examination book, but to be a 
practical handbook for mid wives. 
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ALTERNATING CURRENTS. 

21 Jlci'tsbooft for StubcntB of fEngineertng. 

By C. G. LAMB, M.A., B.Sc., 

IClARE Cof-I FGK, Caaiuridgk, 

Associate Memhek of thr iNsTiruTiON of Ei.i£Ctrical Kng.inkkks; Associate ok the City 
Asvt Guilos ok London Institutk. 

,Demy 8vo. With Illuslrations. los. 6d. net. 

The scope of this book is intended to be such as to cover approxi¬ 
mately the range of reading in alternating current machinery and 
apparatus considered by the author as desirable for a student of 
geJieral engineering in his last year-~as, for example, a candidate for 
the Mechanical Sciences Tripos at Cambridge. In general it deals 
with ‘ principles ’ as distinct from ‘ p' ocesses ’; the details involved 
in an adequate consideration of the latter are dealt with more appro¬ 
priately in drawing office work. The subjects considered include 
the usual questions concerned with alternate current flow, the theory 
of the operation and of the testing of alternators, transformers, 
induction and series motors, by direct methods and that of the 
open circuit and short circuit tests; the operation of alternators in 
parallel, of synchronous motors, and the usual matters included in 
such a course of reading. The treatment is directed chiefly to the 
acquirement by the student of clear general ideas as to methods of 
operation and the practical limitations of the problems discussed. 
It is hoped that the book may take its place as a suitable introduction 
to the standard works on the subject. 


A MANUAL OF HYDRAULICS. 

By R. BUSQUET, 

Professor A UKcoi-E iNnusi riellb dk Lyon. 

Translated by A. H. PEAKE, M.A., 

Demonstrator in Mechanism and Mi-iciianics m the UNrvEji.sn v df Camukidck. 

Croimi 8 vo. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

This work is a practical text-book of Applied Hydraulics, in which, 
complete technical theories and all useful calculations for the erection 
of hydraulic plant are presented. It is not a purely descriptive work 
designed merely for popular use, nor is it an abstruse treatise suitable, 
only for engineers versed in higher mathematics. The book is well 
illustrated, and is full of Arithmeticar Examples fully worked out. In 
these examples, no knowledge is assumed beyond that of simple 
arithmetic and the elements of geometry. 



